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Orchard 


never  was  a  door  that  could  keep  that  ap¬ 
ple  smell  in.  You  caught  it  first  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  by  it  you  could  find 
the  door  in  the  dark.  Inside  was  a  bin  of 
Greenings  that  you  scorned  because  of  the 
rows  of  barrels  at  the  end.  At  these  you 
lingered  ecstatically  (eating  the  while),  and 
when  the  barrels  were  low  you  hung  peril¬ 
ously  upside  down  in  them  in  a  very  orgy 
of  enjoyment. 

Where  are  these  apples  of  yesteryear? 
Where  are  the  little  red -cheeked,  white- 
fleshed  Snow  and  the  big,  red  Northern  Spy, 
whose  creamy-yellow  interior  was  so  rich  in 
flavor?  What  of  Pippin  and  Winesap,  and 
of  Astrakhan,  Spitzenberg,  and  Ben  Davis? 
I,  too,  have  one  to  ask  about.  What  has 
become  of  the  long-nosed,  golden  -  skinned 
Sweets,  which  were  so  wonderful  for  baking? 
I  have  not  seen  them  for  twenty  years. 

In  this  matter  p>erhaps  you  and  I  are 
willing  to  be  called  sentimental  old  fogies. 
There  are  no  such  apples  nowadays  as  there 


EVERED  Reader,  spare  me  a 
moment  in  which  to  recall  to 
V  you  certain  vivid  and  delecta- 

ble  memories  of  your  apple- 
consuming  youth. 

There  were  those  sharp  October  mornings 
on  the  farm  when  you  awoke  himgry  and 
hurried  out  into  the  orchard  that  began 
just  behind  the  tool-house.  There  was  a 
whole  new  crop  of  windfalls  to  be  garnered 
in  the  wet  grass.  You  had  heard  the  dull 
thump  of  a  big  one  just  before  you  went  to 
sleep.  You  were  sure  it  was  the  reddest 
ever  and — ah! — that  you  had  found  it.  It 
was  all  dewy  and  made  your  fingers  feel 
freezing,  but  the  taste  of  it  lingers  with 
you  to  this  day.  You  remember  that  you 
were  just  getting  really  started  on  it  when 
they  called  you  in  to  breakfast. 

And,  later  in  the  year,  there  was  a  room 
in  the  cellar  that  possessed  a  compelling  at¬ 
traction  for  you.  It  had  a  wooden  door 
that  was  sometimes  padlocked,  but  there 
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were  when  we  were 
boys. 

We  are  inclined  to 
blame  it  on  the  sys¬ 
tematizing  of  apple- 
growing.  One  real  old 
fogy  once  explained  it 
to  me  (and  to  his  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction)  thus: 

“Waal,  ye  see, 
this  yere  high-toned, 
sdentifical  cultivatin’ 
just  don’t  give  ’em 
a  chance  to  git  a  fla¬ 
vor.  They’re  too  busy 
makin’  a  show.” 

“Making  a  show” 
the  apples  of  to-day 
certainly  are.  Their 
gorgeous  crimson 
shouts  to  you  from  the 
city  fruit-stands  the 
year  through.  Re¬ 
member  what  you 
said  the  last  time  it 
tempted  you  into 
purchasing  at  ten 
cents  apiece?  You 
said: 

“  I  wouldn’t  take  a 
bushel  of  these  for 
one  of  the  kind  we 
grew  down  on  the 
farm  when  I  was  a 
boy.” 

You  were  serious 
about  it,  too.  Yet  the 
fruit  was  a  marvel  of 
p)erfection.  No  waxen 
product  could  have 
been  lovelier — every 
apple  of  a  size,  true 
to  typ)e  in  shape,  full- 
colored  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stem-pit,  and 
flawless  of  skin.  Even 
its  interior  was  ad¬ 
mirable,  glistening 
with  juice,  and  easy 
to  bite.  Still  you 
were  not  satisfied. 

So  you  called  on 
your  grocer  and  asked 
for  the  variety  you  re- 
Mwr  membered  best.  He 
A  TREE  SET  OUT  IN  THE  SPOKANE  VALLEY  THE  DAY  THE  Sf-y  Smiled  reminiscently 
BOY  WAS  BORN— BOTH  NOW  FOUR  YEARS  OLD.  EkZ  told  yOU  they 
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didn't  come  into  the 
market  any  more;  had 
sorta  gone  outa  style, 
he  guessed.  He  of¬ 
fered  you  apples  wrap>- 
ped  in  tissue-paper 
and  packed  in  rows 
and  layers  in  a  box; 
but  you  shook  your 
head  sadly.  The  kind 
you  wanted  had  al¬ 
ways  come  out  of  bar¬ 
rels — if  they  had  ever 
got  farther  than  the 
grass  in  the  orchard. 
Didn’t  apples  ever 
come  out  of  barrels 
any  more? 

Oh,  yes!  Your  gro¬ 
cer  had  a  bar’I  of 
Greenings  in  the  cellar, 
but  them  was  cookin’ 
apples.  However,  he 
might  get  you  a  bar’I 
o’  Bens  or  Yorks. 

You  had  never  heard 
of  York  Imperials, 
but  you  had  heard 
men  make  a  joke  of 
the  old  Ben  Davis,  and 
anyway  you  didn’t 
want  a  barrel  of  any¬ 
thing.  You  wanted  to 
revivify  a  memory. 
You  were  in  search  of 
an  apple  of  yester¬ 
year. 

1  am  starting  out 
on  the  same  quest.  I 
want  to  know  if  the 
times  and  the  orchards 
have  really  changed 
since  our  boyhood;  if 
it  is  true  that  the 
great  American  apple 
has  kept  abreast  of 
the  great  American 
himself,  growing,  like 
him,  much  more  ex¬ 
clusive,  hygienic,  dec¬ 
orative,  and  expen¬ 
sive,  vastly  improving 
his  environment  and 
his  industrial  import¬ 


ance,  but  as  to  honest,  PlH>ttt§rrtpk  kjf  burr 
solid  worth  Ques-  rapj  orchard  near  winchester,  the  most  important 
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We  may  also  have  thought  of  going  into 
this  business  of  growing  apples  ourselves. 
What,  we  have  wanted  to  know,  are  its 
dangers  and  drawbacks,  what  are  its  prom¬ 
ises  or  assurances  of  reward?  These  are 
questions  worth  answering.  Will  you  come 
with  me  on  my  quest?  .  .  . 

Good!  Let  us  begin,  then,  at  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  country.  Early  on 
an  autumn  morning  we  are  dropped  from  a 
transcontinental  limited  at  Wenatchee, 
Washington.  Instantly,  if  you  are  an  East¬ 
erner,  you  know  yourself  in  a  strange  land. 
The  unforgettable,  pungent  tang  of  the 
sage-brush  is  in  the  air;  the  rounded  yellow 
mountains  and  the  sloping  valley  are  bare 
of  forest  or  woodland,  and  the  river — the 
Columbia  —  flows  between  stark  -  naked 
banks.  In  this  valley  of  the  Columbia  or 
its  tributaries  are  most  of  the  apple  lands 
of  the  Northwest.  They  begin  thinly  across 
the  Canadian  line,  blossom  into  newly 
fruiting  orchards  at  Kettle  Falls,  and  reach 
their  first  important  producing  center  at 
Wenatchee. 

APPLE  GARDENS 

Wenatchee  is  a  typical  Western  town 
with  a  dominant  idea — apples.  Even  its 
history  is  told  in  terms  of  apples.  In  the 
late  sixties  came  the  first  white  settlers, 
the  Miller  brothers,  and  in  a  wild  but 
prophetic  moment  planted  several  acres  of 
apple-trees  in  the  desert,  watering  them 
with  a  home-made  ditch  from  a  near-by 
creek.  Some  of  these  trees  are  still  bear¬ 
ing,  and  more  heavily  than  ever.  In  1900 
the  first  big  irrigation  ditch  began  water¬ 
ing  eleven  hundred  acres.  To^y  there 
are  about  twenty  thousand  acres  with  water 
in  the  Wenatchee  Valley.  In  1911  there 
were  about  thirty-five  hundred  acres  of 
apples  in  bearing,  yielding  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  carloads  of  fruit.  Yet  this  was  vir¬ 
tually  only  the  third  commercial  crop. 
Back  in  1900,  when  planting  really  began, 
Wenatchee’s  population  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty.  Ten  years  later  it  was  four 
thousand — an  apple  population. 

From  the  hillsides  the  orchards  stretch 
out  in  miles  of  neat,  green  checker-board 
squares  —  the  younger  ones  showing  the 
clean  gray  earth  between  the  even  rows. 
At  nearer  view  the  rows  are  not  less  even 
nor  the  earth  less  clean.  Our  automobile 
runs  in  and  out  among  the  trees  on  the 


fresh-rolled  level  soil  with  never  a  jolt. 
The  trees  are  all  about  twelve  feet  high  and 
evenly  laden  with  ripening  fruit.  You  may 
search  in  vain  for  a  wormy  or  rotting  apple, 
for  rusty  leaves  or  a  caterpillar;  and  the 
ground  is  clear  of  windfalls.  The  laden 
branches  are  tied  together  with  living  bonds 
— small  branches  stripped  and  wound  to¬ 
gether  till  they  have  married  and  grown 
strong  as  one.  A  garden  of  rare  plants  could 
not  be  more  carefully  tended. 

The  apples  are  chiefly  Winesaps,  Stayman 
Winesaps,  yellow  Newtowns,  and  Spitzen- 
bergs.  The  Winesap  is  an  old  Southern  ap¬ 
ple,  brilliant  red,  late  to  mature,  an  excel¬ 
lent  keeper,  and  of  good  though  not  remark¬ 
able  flavor.  The  profit  stories  you  hear 
seem  almost  incredible,  but  they  can  be 
authenticated,  and  they  explain  the  apple¬ 
growing  fever  of  the  Northwest.  Many 
fortunes  have  been  made,  some,  it  is  true, 
by  fruit-land  speculation,  but  many  also  by 
fruit-growing  alone.  There  have  been  large 
yields  every  year,  and  they  have  all  made 
profits  so  far;  large  yields  will  go  on  year 
after  year,  and  large  profits  will  still  con¬ 
tinue — if  prices  hold  their  own. 

You  will  hear  much,  on  our  travels,  of 
the  threatened  overproduction  of  apples, 
and  these  are  some  of  the  salient  facts: 

In  1896  the  United  States  produced 
sixty-nine  million  barrels  of  apples.  In  the 
last  three  years  the  crop  has  not  exceeded 
twenty-five  million  barrels,  while  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  fifteen  millions.  On  the 
other  hand,  apples  to-day  must  compete 
with  an  annual  importation  of  forty-four 
million  bunches  of  bananas  and  millions  of 
othei  fruit  that  we  did  not  have  in  1896. 
Then  consider  the  enormous  areas  that 
will  come  into  bearing  in  the  next  few  years! 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  North¬ 
west  alone  would  be  producing  twenty-five 
million  boxes  of  apples  within  five  years,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  a  great  per¬ 
centage  of  the  lands  put  into  apples  in  the 
past  three  years  are  unsuited  for  apples 
and  will  never  come  into  commercial  bear¬ 
ing. 

Duiing  the  winter  months  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  its  application  to  the  district  is 
given  in  Wenatchee,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  wide-awake  Commercial  Club,  by  the 
official  horticultural  expert  for  the  district. 
These  are  regularly  attended  by  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  growers  from  all  parts  of 
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PACKING  AT  WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON.  I'NDER  .MODERN  METHODS  ONLY  PERFECT 
FRUIT  IS  PACKED,  AND  EVERY  APPLE  IS  SEPARATELY  WIPED  AND  WRAPPED. 


the  valley.  Among  them  last  winter  was  a 
former  druggist  of  Chicago,  who  drove 
seven  miles  in  all  weathers  each  week  to  at¬ 
tend  the  lectuies.  This  man  is  eighty  years 
old,  and  last  summer  he  himself  planted  an 
apple-orchard.  When  asked  if  it  was  not 
rather  late  in  life  to  start  apples,  he  an¬ 
swered  briskly: 

“Oh,  my,  no!  I’m  good  for  at  least  ten 
years  more,  and  that  means  five  crops  to 
my  credit  anyway.  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for 
anything.’’ 

The  Yakima  Valley,  which  begins  about 


forty  miles  below  Wenatchee  and  runs  south¬ 
ward  to  the  Columbia,  is  the  Wenatchee 
district’s  keenest  rival.  The  town  of  North 
Yakima  is  the  center  of  an  area  that  pro¬ 
duced  twenty-five  hundred  carloads  of 
apples  and  eighteen  hundred  carloads  of 
other  fruits  in  igio,  the  crop  being  valued  at 
$3,840,000.  The  Wenatchee  crop  was  only 
seventeen  hundred  carloads  of  apples,  be¬ 
sides  some  other  fruit  that  year.  But  the 
balance  was  reversed  in  1911. 

Both  districts  are  dependent  on  water; 
each  has  the  characteristic  volcanic  ash  of 
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NEW  YORK,  WHICH  WAS  PLANTED  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  AND  IS  STILL 


TIIK  POWKI-L,  OKCIIAKD  AT  GHENT,  NEW  YORK,  WHICH  WAS  PLANTEO  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  ANO  IS  SXII.L 


IN  THE  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY.  A  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  MODERN  ORCHARD,  CULTIVATED  LIKE  A  GARDEN  OF  RARE  PLANTS. 


the  belt  for  soil;  the  grading,  packing,  and  very  trees  seem  to  be  on  the  alert;  they  are 

selling  methods  are  similar,  and  the  same  swift,  sure,  fruit-producing  machines,  and 

varieties  flourish,  although  Spitzenbergs  Kipling  has  prov^  that  there  is  f)oetry  in 

and  Jonathans  predominate  in  the  Yakima.  machinery.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  to 

Both  are  tributary  to  Spokane,  which  is  idle  around  these  orchards.  You  study 

something  of  an  apple-growing  section  it-  them  keen-eyed,  and  instinctively  talk  in 

self  and,  besides,  hi^  the  National  Apple  terms  of  business.  You  don’t  ask  where 

Show — quite  an  extraordinary  affair.  Spo-  you  can  find  some  good  ones  to  fill  your 

kane  is  a  whizzing  modern  city,  and  it  has  jxKkets  with  and  eat  on  the  way  home,  or  if 

been  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  fruit-  there  is  any  good  fishing.  You  want  to 

land -promotion  schemes  that  have  been  know  how  much  to  the  acre.  It’s  in  the  air. 

heard  of  so  much.  Some  of  these  were  out-  Spokane  is  near  the  Idaho  line,  and  from 
and-out  wildcats,  and  many  others  were  there  one  visits  the  Lewiston-Clarkson  dis- 

straight  enough  but  wholly  experimental.  trict,  along  the  Snake  River,  and  the  im- 

The  only  real  test  of  apple-land  is  apple-  portant  Bitter  Root  Valley  in  Montana, 

growing,  and  that  takes  five  or  six  years.  This  valley,  lying  south  of  Missoula,  Mon- 

It  is  amazing  how  often  throughout  the  tana,  is  young  as  an  orchard  section,  but  it 

Western  country  land  that  was  utterly  con-  shipped  four  hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of 

demned  by  fruit  men  has  turned  out  the  apples  in  1911.  Its  specialty  is  the  variety 

very  best.  This  whole  idea  of  desert  or-  called  McIntosh  Red,  for  which  it  is  famous, 

chards  was  a  dream — mostly  undreamt —  More  than  three  million  five  hundred  thou- 

tw'enty  years  ago.  sand  new  trees  have  been  set  out  here  in 

The  orchards  of  the  Spokane  Valley  are  two  years.  And  the  same  things  are  e.x- 
very  beautiful,  though  they  are  not  at  all  actly  true  of  the  big  Payette  district  in 
like  the  orchards  of  our  boyhood.  The  old  southern  Idaho  and  half  a  dozen  others  in 
elements  of  romance  are  missing,  but  the  this  comer  of  the  country, 
modem  romance  of  efficiency  is  not:  the  Now  we  drop  down  the  Columbia  River 
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to  the  Hood  I 
River  Valley  in  ■ 

Oregon,  whose  ■ 
apples  are  about  ■ 
the  most  success-  1 
fully  advertised  in 
the  world. 

Here  we  find  the 
“western  pack”  at  its 
best,  thanks  to  the  Hood 
River  Fruit  Growers’ 

Union.  This  is  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  combination  of  growers  in 
which  the  members  themselves  hold 
the  stock.  The  business  of  the  Union  is 
primarily  to  find  a  market  for  its  members’ 
fruit  at  the  highest  possible  price;  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  ship  the  fruit  to  best  advan¬ 
tage;  and  to  maintain  and  stand  behind 
such  a  standard  of  pack  that  its  label  will 
be  a  virtual  guarantee  of  excellence. 

To  do  this  it  makes  strict  rules,  and  in 
order  that  these  rules  may  be  sure  of  en¬ 
forcement  it  provides  trained  packers  to 
handle  the  crop.  The  Union  will  not  ship 
a  box  of  apples  that  has  not  been  filled  by  a 
Union  packer.  He  in  turn  is  responsible 
for  his  pack  to  the  Union,  and  his  identifica¬ 
tion  number  must  go  in  every  box.  In  addi- 


SPRAYING  VIRGINIA 
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tion,  there  is  stampied  on  the  outside  the 
grower’s  name  and  address,  the  variety  of 
the  fruit,  the  grade,  and  the  exact  number  of 
apples  in  the  box. 

The  problem  of  supplying  competent 
packers  is  solved  by  a  free  packing-school 
run  by  the  Union.  The  men  are  all  well 
paid,  as  the  work  requires  judgment  and 
skill.  The  various  opierations  involved  are 
interesting  to  watch. 

The  first  one  is  the  picking.  There  is  no 
shaking  into  blankets  in  the  modem  or¬ 
chard.  No  apple  is  allowed  a  fall  of  even 
an  inch.  Each  one  is  pulled  from  the  twig 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  IR¬ 
RIGATING,  BY  PIPES 
INSTEAD  OF  BY 
DITCHES.  FIRST 
WATER  ON  NEWLY 
PLANTED  TREES  AT 
WENATCHEE. 
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and  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  canvas  bucket 
that  the  picker  wears.  The  fruit  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  tables  with  equal  care,  even 
rolling  being  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
Each  apple  is  wiped  with  a  cloth,  sorted  ac¬ 
cording  to  size — a  difference  of  half  an  inch 
would  change  the  grade — and  then  wrapped, 
after  being  looked  over  for  faults,  by  the 
packer,  and  placed  in  the  paper-lined  box. 

Here  are  the  requirements  of  a  fancy  or 
first-grade  apple  as  laid  down  by  the  Hood 
River  Union: 

Perfect  apples  only.  The  apples  must  be  free 
from  worm  holes,  stings,  scale,  fungus,  scab,  rust 
or  any  other  disease,  and  free  from  all  insect  pests, 
decay  or  injury.  They  must  be  free  from  bruises 
and  limb  rubs  and  the  skin  around  the  stem  must 
not  be  broken.  All  apples  must  be  clean,  fully 
matured,  not  deformed  and  must  have  a  healthy 
color.  All  red  apples  must  be  of  good  color. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  strin¬ 
gent  requirements  with  some  “Packing 
Don’ts  ”  issued  not  long  ago  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture: 

DONT  mix  varieties,  apples  of  different  shapes 
and  colors,  in  one  package. 

£>ON’T  mix  windfalls  with  hand-picked  apples. 

DON’T  {Jack  bruised,  badly  Worm-eaten,  or 
partly  decayed  fruit. 

DON’T  put  all  the  good  apples  in  the  end  of  the 
barrels  and  poor  fruit  in  the  center. 

DON’T  handle  the  apples  as  though  they  were 
made  of  stone. 

There  is  probably  not  a  single  grower  in 
all  the  West  who  would  not  see  each  one  of 
these  “dont’s”  as  a  huge  joke. 

Hood  River  has  a  “  brotherhood”  of  fruit 
growers  whose  chief  object  is  the  experting 
of  its  members’  orchards,  and  to  this  end 
they  assess  themselves  fifty  cents  an  acre 
annually.  With  this  fund  a  skilled  horti¬ 
culturist  of  scientific  training  is  employed 
by  the  year,  and  it  is  his  mission  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  district  and  of  each 
grower  individually. 

The  number  of  fruit-growers  in  the  valley 
— which  has  a  population  of  eight  thousand 
— ^is  about  five  himdred,  of  which  eighty-five 
per  cent,  are  members  of  the  Union.  The 
area  in  orchards  in  the  valley  is  between 
ten  thousand  and  twelve  thousand  acres, 
with  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  yet  in 
bearing.  This  orchard  area  is  being  en¬ 
larged  at  the  rate  of  about  one  himdred 
thousand  trees  a  year,  of  which  ninety  per 
cent,  are  neariy  equally  divided  between 
Newtowms  and  Spitzenbergs — five  p)er  cent. 


being  devoted  to  the  necessary  pollenizers. 

'Phis  matter  of  |K)llenizers  is  most  im- 
jjortant;  but,  outside  the  Northwest,  grow¬ 
ers  generally  have  failed  to  take  account  of 
it.  Department  of  Agriculture  investiga¬ 
tors  have  established  .the  fact  that  most 
varieties  of  apples  produce  more  and  better 
fruit  when  there  is  cross-pollination  with 
other  and  suitable  varieties  than  when  there 
is  in-breeding  or  p)ollination  only  from  the 
same  variety. 

Apple-growing  is  beginning  in  various 
parts  of  Oregon,  but  there  is  only  one  other 
district  of  large  importance.  That  is  the 
Rogue  River  country  to  the  southward, 
near  the  California  line,  with  the  towm  of 
Medford  as  one  of  the  three  centers.  This 
important  district  is  a  keen  rival  of  Hood 
River. 

These  Oregon  fruit  districts  have  made  a 
heroic  fight  against  p)ests  and  have  won  the 
fight.  In  this  they  have  been  assisted  by 
the  state,  which  has  passed  rigorous  laws 
requiring  a  certain  number  of  sprayings 
each  year,  the  destruction  of  infected  trees 
where  the  diseases  are  past  control,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  nursery  stock  from  out¬ 
side  that  is  in  any  way  affected.  The  state 
of  Washington  has  a  similar  law,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  may  search 
the  whole  Northwest  from  top  to  bottom 
without  finding  a  neglected  and  dying  or¬ 
chard  like  those  that  surround  every  coun¬ 
try  town  in  the  East.  . 

California  is  a  large  producer  of  apples, 
and  was  the  first  Pacific  state  to  develop  a 
commercial  crop.  It  early  began  the  box- 
pack,  an  idea  borrowed  from  its  treatment 
of  its  citrus-fruit  crop.  Candor  compels  the 
admission,  however,  that  the  California 
apples  are  inferior  lx)th  in  quality  and  in 
pack  to  the  Northern  fruit.  Apples  are 
best  flavored,  apparently,  when  the  trees 
must  fight  for  existence  against  cold.  The 
California  climate  makes  the  attaining  of 
maturity  too  easy  a  matter  to  develop  the 
Northern  characteristics. 

Most  of  the  California  apples  are  grown 
in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  which  opens  on  the 
sea,  and  is  watered  by  the  strange  nightly 
fogs  that  are  familiar  in  San  Francisco. 
The  commercial  capital  of  the  valley  is 
Watsonville,  and  a  very  large  business  is 
done,  since  the  apples  come  into  the  market 
when  other  apples  are  scarce.  The  growers, 
most  of  whom  are  Dalmatians,  are  extraor¬ 
dinarily  successful;  but  the  crop  is  generally 
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sold  on  the  trees,  or  “on  the  blossom,”  to 
big  Dalmatian  dealers  who  make  little 
attempt  to  rival  the  Northwestern  pack. 
The  apples  are  New’town  Pippins  and  are 
nearly  all  exported  to  Europ>e. 

California  has  a  new  apple  district,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  considerably  farther  inland 
and  at  a  higher  altitude;  its  center  is  the 
new  town  of  Sevastap>ol,  a  short  distance 
east  of  Sacramento.  The  state  produced 
about  four  thousand  cai  loads  of  apples  last 
year,  chiefly  of  Newtown  Pippins  and  Bell¬ 
flowers. 

In  all  of  the  desert  states  east  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies  orchard-planting  is  following  the  irriga¬ 
tion-ditch;  but  the  work  is  largely  exjjeri- 
mental  except  in  Colorado,  where  a  very 
large  and  prosp>ering  apple  industry  is  es¬ 
tablished,  centering  in  Grand  Junction  and 
Canyon  City. 

Grand  Junction  lies  in  a  broad  valley 
twenty-five  miles  long  that  is  irrigated  from 
end  to  end.  The  chief  varieties  of  apples 
grown  are  Jonathans,  Grimes’  Golden,  Ben 
Davis,  and  Gano,  with  some  Missouri  Pip¬ 
pins  and  Winesaps.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  apple  crop  from  the  entire  valley  is 
handled  by  the  Grand  Junction  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  it  amounted  in  igio 
to  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  carloads, 
besides  seven  hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of 
other  fruits. 

The  Colorado  growers  were  the  first  to 
use  the  box-pack,  but  they  discovered  that 
their  middle  Western  market  did  not  re¬ 
quire  a  layered  pack;  in  fact,  did  not  want  it, 
and  was  quite  content  to  have  the  boxes 
“double-faced  diamond” — that  is,  with  two 
layers  arranged  in  overlapping  rows  on  the 
top  and  the  rest  jumbled.  ^  the  “jum¬ 
bled  pack”  is  the  nile. 

The  Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  does  not,  like  the  Hood  River, 
provide  packers,  but  it  inspects  every  con¬ 
signment  of  fruit  as  it  comes  into  the  pack¬ 
ing-houses  and  rigidly  maintains  its  stand¬ 
ard. 

Like  all  the  associations  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  growers  everywhere,  this  organization 
avoids  when  p>ossible  the  selling  of  fruit  on 
consignment,  that  is,  shipping  haphazard  to 
a  commission  man  to  be  sold  for  what  the 
fruit  will  bring.  The  method  has  too  often 
been  disastrous  to  the  grower,  who  believes 
that  he  has  gambled  'enough  when  he  has 
grown,  picked,  and  packed  his  crop. 

There  is  always  a  long  and  amusing  duel 


over  prices  between  the  associations  and  the 
buyers  sent  out  by  the  commission  houses. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  buyers  to  discour¬ 
age  the  growers  to  the  utmost,  and  their 
crop  pre^ctions  are  invariably  for  bumper 
production  and  an  overloaded  market.  In 
the  Northwest  their  efforts  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  getting  the  individual  growers  to  desert 
the  associations  and  sell  to  them  direct  in 
advance,  their  argument  being  that  prices 
are  going  to  drop  and  that  the  ten  cents  a 
box  or  five  per  cent,  commission,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  association  will  be  a  clear 
addition  to  their  profit. 

With  skilled  business  men  at  their  head, 
the  associations,  however,  are  as  good  at 
“jockeying  for  the  wind”  as  the  buyers. 
When  the  buyers  have  cleaned  up  the  loose 
carloads  and  market  conditions  have  settled 
into  something  like  definite  shape,  they 
come  to  the  associations,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Northwestern  crop  is  contracted  for 
by  them  before  it  is  off  the  trees. 

But  even  at  that  the  grow’er  frequently 
gets  not  thirty  p)er  cent,  of  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  his  box  of  apples.  As  many 
as  three  middlemen’s  profits  are  sometimes 
added  before  the  goods  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  retail  dealer. 

Grand  Junction  expects,  almost  annually, 
a  fight  with  spring  frosts,  and  it  is  well 
equipped  for  the  battle.  The  chief  problem 
is,  of  course,  that  of  emergency  labor,  and 
in  this  the  townsfolk  lend  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion.  A  list  of  volunteer  fighters  is  made  up 
in  advance,  and  when  frost  is  threatened 
headquarters  are  established  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  rooms.  Almost  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  city  has  volunteered, 
and  many  are  on  hand  at  headquarters 
throughout  the  night,  while  rows  of  volim- 
teer  automobiles  line  the  near-by  streets. 

From  hour  to  hour  telephoned  reports  of 
temperature  and  wind  come  in  from  the 
outer  points  and  are  recorded.  Thus  the 
danger  points  can  be  spotted  in  advance. 
Every  grower  in  the  valley  and  all  his  men 
are  on  the  watch.  Now  comes  a  call  for 
help  from  a  distant  orchard.  There  is  need 
of  five  more  help)ers,  and  a  motor-load  of 
the  waiting  volunteers  is  flying  out  along  the 
country  road  within  two  minutes,  to  refill 
the  rows  of  smudge  pots  with  which  the 
frost  is  fought. 

Now  the  calls  begin  to  come  in  from  many 
parts.  The  drop  is  sharp,  and  it  will  be  a 
hard  night’s  work.  The  reserves  are  called 
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from  their  beds,  and  car  after  car  goes 
whizzing  away  into  the  night.  The  salvage 
is  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

We  have  now  heard  the  story  of  the  far 
West,  and  while  we  have  come  no  nearer  in 


the  rapidly  increasing  Western  and  Eastern 
production.  Whether  or  not  this  means 
overproduction  in  five  or  ten  years  is  a 
question  actively  in  dispute,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  imp)ossible  to  settle  in  advance. 
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our  sentimental  search,  we  have  glimpsed  a 
big  and  vital  panorama  of  productive  indus¬ 
try.  From  Washington  to  Colorado  we 
have  found  an  irrigated  apple  belt  through¬ 
out  which  an  annual  crop  of  fair  size  and 
good  quality  is  virtually  assured.  We  have 
found  throughout  this  belt  that  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases  are  under  almost  com¬ 
plete  control;  that  apple -growing  has,  in 
general,  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  wide-awake,  energetic,  and 
scientifically  equipped  grow’ers,  most  of 
whom  are  making  substantial  and  even 
extraordinary  profits  after  their  five  years’ 
wait. 

The  total  cost  of  producing  a  box  of 
apples  in  this  belt  is  from  forty-five  to  eighty 
cents,  and  the  selling  price  runs  usually 
from  one  to  two  dollars.  In  general,  there 
is  organized  selling,  so  that  the  grower  is 
relieved  from  that  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  distance 
from  the  Eastern  markets  to  consider,  and 


It  is  part  of  the  gamble — in  fact,  the  chief 
part. 

Between  1890  and  1900  Kansas  took  the 
apple  fever  and  planted  about  seven  million 
young  trees — large  areas  of  Ben  Davis  and 
its  near  relation,  Gano;  but  late  spring 
frost.s  began  to  prove  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception.  Crop  after  crop  has  been  lost  in 
recent  years,  and  the  growers  are  repiorted 
to  be  much  discouraged.  The  1911  crop 
in  this  state,  as  well  as  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  was  estimated  to  be  below  thirty 
per  cent,  of  normal. 

Missouri’s  Ozark  Ben  Davises  and  Mis¬ 
souri  Pippins  formed  nearly  nine  per  cent, 
of  the  country’s  total  crop  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  were  the  largest  single  item  in  the  crop. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  Ben  Davis  is  the  cher¬ 
ished  apple  of  your  youth,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  mine;  but  its  brilliant  color  makes 
a  brave  showing  through  the  green  valleys 
of  the  rugged  Ozarks,  and  modem  cultural 
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methods  have  vastly  improved  its  quality. 

Arkansas,  besides  being  an  important 
Ben  Davis  country,  is  the  home  of  one  of 
the  most  beautifid  of  red  apples,  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Black,  so  called  because  of  the  rich 
depth  of  its  color.  This  apple  is  frequently 
grown  in  small  quantities  in  the  West. 

The  most  successful  and  interesting  of  the 
Southern  apple  regions  is  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  the  areas  adjoining  it  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  To  the 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  the 
famous  Albemarle  Pippin  country,  which 
centers  in  Charlottesville.  With  our 
thoughts  filled  with  memories  of  those  clean 
and  business-like  Western  orchards,  the 
extra  care  of  which  has  paid  so  well,  we  seek 
men  that  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  in 
the  Old  South,  and  are  directed  to  J.  J. 
Boaz,  at  Covesville,  near  Charlottesville. 

We  reach  the  still  Southern  village  on  a 
soft,  hazy  autxmm  morning  and  at  once  are 
reminded  of  The  Quest.  Surely  we  are 
“getting  warmer.” 

Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Boaz’s  father  fore¬ 
saw  the  end  of  profitable  tobacco  raising  in 
that  part  of  Virginia  and,  in  spite  of  the 
gibes  of  his  neighbors,  began  to  set  out  apple- 
trees.  They  thought  him  literally  insane, 
for  fruit  at  that  time  had  no  market  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  a  waste  product.  But  the 
elder  Boaz  saw  truly,  and  he  lived  to  see 
his  prophecy  of  a  great  and  new  industry 
fulfilled  and  his  almost  profitless  farm  be¬ 
come  a  gold  mine  to  his  family. 

The  present  holder  took  charge  of  the 
eleven  hundred  acres,  with  their  twelve 
thousand  trees,  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
began  at  once  to  prime  heavfiy,  to  fertilize, 
spray  and  cultivate.  The  results  were  im¬ 
mediate.  The  first  year  the  production 
doubled,  and  the  quality  was  so  improved 
that  he  sold  his  entire  crop  on  the  trees  to 
a  single  New'  York  firm  for  the  highest  price 
the  Boaz  apples  had  ever  brought.  Year 
by  year  the  crop  increased  a  thousand  to 
two  thousand  barrels,  and  in  1911  he  har¬ 
vested  ten  thousand  barrels,  which  he  again 
sold  on  the  trees.  Meanwhile,  he  added 
two  thousand  more  trees,  making  fourteen 
thousand  in  all. 

Handling  an  orchard  of  this  size  scattered 
in  and  out  among  the  steep,  protected 
“draws”  or  gullies  of  the  Virginia  hills  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  caring  for  ten 
to  twenty  acres  of  clean  young  Western 
trees  in  a  single  block.  Mr.  Boaz  has  not 
a 


attained  to  Western  cultural  standards. 
That  is  a  practical  impossibility  under  the 
conditions.  But  he  is  a  thorough  progres¬ 
sive,  and  he  is  moving  forward  year  by 
year,  followed,  though  at  some  distance,  by 
his  neighbors. 

About  spraying  he  is  unyielding,  and 
every  Pippin  tree — most  of  his  orchards  are 
in  the  famous  Albemarle — has  its  five  to 
seven  thorough  applications  a  season,  the 
Winesaps  and  York  Imperials  getting  three. 
The  results  are  apparent  as  we  drive  through 
the  orchards.  Such  quantities  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  apple,  so  clean  with  its  pale-green  skin, 
we  have  seldom  seen.  This  is  the  fruit  that 
the  English  taste  has  been  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  the  best  in  the  world.  We,  who  were 
children  in  the  apple  states,  may  think  dif¬ 
ferently.  But  England  will  take  nearly  all 
this  crop  at  fancy  prices,  and  a  big  slice  of 
the  Western  crop  as  well. 

BOX  OR  BARREL? 

In  this  Eastern  country  the  great  apple 
question  of  box-pack  versus  barrel-pack 
soon  comes  up,  and  one  gets  some  interest¬ 
ing  sidelights  on  it.  Last  winter,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  during  heavy  apple  shipments,  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  boxed 
apples  at  a  profit  in  some  of  the  Southern 
markets,  including  Washington.  Barrels, 
on  the  contrary,  moved  well.  A  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  Western  boxed  apples  was  there- 
up>on  repacked  in  barrels  and  was  at  once 
disposed  of  at  a  fair  profit. 

With  all  our  own  treasured  memories  of 
diving  into  those  fragrant  barrels,  we  still 
squirm  when,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  of  pressure,  the  lid  is  forced  down 
upon  the  bulging  barrel  and  four  or  five 
inches  of  compression  are  added  to  the  ap¬ 
parently  solid  body  of  fruit.  The  Easterner 
says  it  is  necessary  and  does  not  hurt  the 
fruit  in  the  least.  The  Westerner  says  it  is 
barbarous. 

I  was  in  an  Eastern  orchard  when  a  barrel 
was  being  packed  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  apples  were  carefully  selected  for  size 
and  color,  each  one  wrapped  in  paper  and 
laid  in  the  barrel.  Then  the  grower,  who 
had  been  scoffing  at  my  suggestion  that  the 
compression  must  do  some  injury,  turned 
to  the  packer  of  the  prize  barrel  and  said: 

“Be  sure  not  to  put  that  barrel  on  the 
press.” 

The  difference  apparently  is  that  the 
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Western  grower  considers  every  box  he 
packs  an  exhibition  box,  and  means  it  to 
advertise  him  and  his  district. 

At  Waynesboro,  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  is 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  orchards  in  the 
South  or,  for  that  matter,  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  for  in  it  has  been  duplicated  vir¬ 
tually  every  success  of  the  Western  growers. 
This  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  its  eight  hun¬ 
dred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  altitude,  its 
protecting  hills  and  excellent  soil,  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  really  remarkable  region  for 
apples;  but  its  worth  was  little  guessed  till 
there  was  application  of  modem — the  Vir¬ 
ginians  don’t  like  them  called  Western — 
cultural  methods.  There  are  several  exam¬ 
ples,  but  none  better  than  James  Craig’s  or¬ 
chard  at  Waynesboro. 

Here  are  six-  and  seven-year-old  trees 
only  a  shade  smaller  and  lighter  laden  than 
the  prize  trees  of  the  same  age  and  varieties 
in  the  West.  Here  are  crops  that  have  been 
heavily  thinned  three  times  and  are  still  a 
burden  to  the  tree,  magnificent  frvdt  in 
prime  condition.  There  are  in  this  orchard 
about  three  thousand  trees,  covering  ninety 
acres,  and  in  1910  the  orchard  yielded  a 
gross  income  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

HAVE  YOU  TASTED  THE  LOWRY? 

We  are  introduced  to  a  novelty  and  for  a 
moment  we  almost  persuade  ourselves  that 
The  Quest  is  over.  That  first  bite  of  the 
Lowry  is  a  revelation  of  what  an  apple  may 
be.  The  creamy-yellow  flesh  has  a  most  in¬ 
dividual  flavor  that  is  unforgettable  and 
sets  it  at  once  apart  from  all  the  familiar 
varieties.  Its  color  is  a  deep  brownish  red 
and  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  Baldwin.  It 
was  originated  in  Virginia  seventeen  years 
ago.  But  thus  far  there  have  been  so  few 
that  they  are^all  absorbed  by  the  Richmond 
market  at  more  than  two  dollars  a  box  to 
the  grower. 

Winchester  is  the  most  important  apple 
center  in  the  state,  if  not  in  the  entire  South. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  apple 
growers  in  Frederick  County,  of  which 
Winchester  is  the  commercial  center,  and  a 
large  majority  of  these  are  residents  of  the 
city.  Only  a  few  have  advanced  farther 
than  spraying,  and  yet  the  apple  men  of  the 
county,  thanks  to  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions,  are  extraordinarily  successful. 

We  are  loath  to  miss  West  Virginia,  which 
ranks  with  its  sister  state;  but  we  must 


make  a  flying  trip  northward.  There  re¬ 
main  the  great  apple  states  of  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Illinois  unvisited.  They  are  all 
important  producers  and  are  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  nation-wide  movement  for 
better  orchards  which  has  come  as  a  result 
of  the  steady  advance  in  apple  prices. 

It  was  in  these  states  that  Apple  Seed 
Johnny  operated.  He  was  bom  in  1 775  in  a 
well-to-do  New  England  family.  But  he  de- 
velojjed  a  love  of  vagabondage  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  tramping  the  roads  of  the 
East  with  his  one  cooking  utensil  worn  as  a 
hat  and  a  copy  of  Swedenborg  in  his  pocket. 
His  passion  was  the  apple  and  its  improve¬ 
ment.  With  what  means  he  had,  he  devel¬ 
oped  seedlings  of  the  best  stock  obtainable, 
and  with  a  huge  bundle  of  these  on  his  back 
he  would  start  out  on  a  tour  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  To  those 
who  wanted  to  buy  he  sold,  and  to  those 
who  did  not  he  gave  the  young  trees.  Al¬ 
ways  in  payment  he  took  promissory  notes 
and,  unlike  the  fruit-tree  agent  of  tradition, 
who  cashed  in  and  skipp>ed  out,  he  invaria¬ 
bly  tore  the  notes  up.  As  a  result  of  this 
eccentric’s  splendid  life-work,  these  two 
states  are  planted  with  hundreds  of  acres 
of  the  best  apple  stock,  now  in  maximum 
bearing. 

The  Lake  Ontario  region  is  the  land  of 
Baldwins  and  Spies,  of  Greenings  and  Rus¬ 
sets,  if  there  are  any  of  them  left.  Here  we 
have  hof>e  that  w’e  may  end  The  Quest. 
The  first  stop  is  at  Sodus,  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  lake  and  toward  the  eastern  end  of  that 
extraordinary  fruit  belt  which  reaches  along 
the  lake  shore  to  the  Niagara  River  and  be¬ 
yond  into  Ontario.  In  this  belt  are  at  least 
six  growers  whose  orchards  stand  out  as 
models  of  what  orchards  should  be. 

The  one  at  Sodus  you  should  visit  is  that 
of  Byron  J.  Case,  who  is  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  New  York  apple  men. 

Mr.  Case  shows  us  trees  thirty  and  more 
years  old  that  are  as  clean  and  vigorous 
to  the  last  twig  and  leaf  as  the  youngest, 
healthiest  baby  tree  of  the  West.  They  are 
well  filled  with  Baldwins  and  Greenings  that 
would  make  a  box-pack  of  the  first  class,  and 
this  is  their  regular  annual  crop.  We  see 
six  and  seven-year  trees  carrying  a  barrel 
and  more  of  fancy  fruit,  and  four-year  trees 
with  fifty  to  eighty  apples. 

“This  is  the  Wealthy,”  says  Mr.  Case,  of 
the  young  trees.  “Try  one.” 

The  Wealthy  is  a  stranger,  but  w’e  make 
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its  acquaintance  with  delight.  It  is  an 
apple  of  every  good  quality,  including  a 
most  delicate  and  delicious  flavor.  Nothing 
in  our  travels  except  the  Lowry  has  been 
so  satisfying,  and  it  comes  to  us  that  herein 
lies  the  future  of  successful  apple-growing. 
Before  many  years  almost  the  entire  mar¬ 
keted  crop  of  American  apples  will  be  of 
high  grade  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned. 
Then  East  and  West  will  be  on  almost  equal 
footing,  and  the  race  will  be  to  the  growers 
who  can  supply  the  increasing  demand  for 
apples  of  especially  excellent  flavor. 

From  Mr.  Case’s  experience,  the  average 
net  profit  from  a  well-nm  apple  orchard  in 
his  district  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  an  acre  annually.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  higher  Western  figures 
are  earnings  on  an  investment  of  from  one 
thousand  to  three  thousand  dollars  an  acre, 
which  is  what  you  pay  there  for  producing 
orchards.  Western  New  York  orchards  re¬ 
quiring  only  a  season’s  work  to  bring  them 
into  tearing  can  be  picked  up  as  low  as 
three  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Eight-year- 
old  orchards  of  good  varieties  favorably 
located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  can  be 
obtained  at  around  four  himdred  dollars  an 
acre. 

Oddly  enough,  the  prices  of  raw  fruit 
lands  are  about  the  same  in  New  York  and 
Virginia  as  in  the  Western  districts,  from 
fifty  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

The  Hudson  Valley  is  a  large  apple  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  it  has  a  distinguished  exemplar  of 
scientific  culture  in  George  T.  Powell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Agricultural  Experts  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Powell  has  ten  thousand  trees  at 
Ghent,  in  Columbia  County,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Berkshires,  and  his  orchard  is  a  well- 
known  show  place.  He  has  trees  seventy- 
five  years  old  that  are  in  hea\'y  annual 
bearing,  and  an  experimental  orchard  of 
new  or  little  known  varieties.  His  success¬ 
ful  block  of  dwarf  trees  is  about  the  only  one 
of  commercial  size  in  this  coimtry. 

Throughout  New  England  and  New  York 
neglected  orchards  are  being  regenerated, 
and  everywhere  the  results  of  scientific 
treatment  are  almost  magical.  Meanwhile 
the  planting  of  new  orchards  is  under  way 
from  Maine  to  the  Pacific. 

Thus,  to  sum  up  the  apple  opportunities 
of  the  Eastern  states  as  we  did  for  the  West, 
one  finds  that  develop)ed  orchards  are  far 
cheaper  in  the  East,  but  that  they  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  found  in  ill  condition,  infested 


with  pests,  overgrown,  and  ill -nurtured. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  a  season’s  hard 
work  and  close  attention  thereafter  will 
restore  a  large  and  fairly  regular  pioduction 
of  good  fruit.  Our  most  deadly  pest,  the 
San  Jose  scale,  is  now  controlled  by  one 
thorough  winter  spraying  and  can  readily 
be  kept  in  subjection,  even  though  neigh¬ 
boring  orchards  are  not  sprayed. 

The  East  lacks  the  selling  organizations 
of  the  West,  but  it  is  close  to  markets,  and 
no  grower  who  offers  a  high-grade  product, 
especially  if  it  is  a  fine-flavored  variety,  will 
fail  of  at  least  a  fair  profit.  Moreover,  a 
high-grade  product  is  never  an  impossibili¬ 
ty.  The  energetic  Eastern  grower  who  uses 
lus  head  in  his  work  can  figure  on  a  profit 
of  from  one  himdred  to  two  himdred  dollars 
an  acre  year  after  year  on  an  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  from  three  to  five  himdred  dollars, 
which  is  better  than  he  can  do  with  almost 
any  other  crop. 

The  old-fashioned  apple-grower,  with  his 
slipshod  methods,  is  doom^.  The  failures 
and  the  losses  will  be  his.  But  the  world 
will  go  on  buying  more  and  more  and  better 
apples,  and  there  is  wealth  awaiting  the 
man  with  the  goods. 

found:  the  lost  apple 

Can  we  not  find  in  all  this  tremendous 
production  an  apple  that  tastes  like  those 
we  remember  in  childhood?  Once  more 
come  with  me.  This  time  we  shall  walk.  It 
does  not  matter  so  much  where,  so  it  be  in 
the  open  country.  It  is  a  tramp  of  several 
miles  to  the  next  farmhouse,  and  it  is  get¬ 
ting  late.  We  shall  arrive  after  dark,  and 
there  is  frost  and  the  smell  of  autumn  leaves 
in  the  air. 

The  good  wife  shows  us  to  a  little  white 
room  under  the  eaves,  and  as  we  are  drop¬ 
ping  off  to  sound  sleep  we  hear  in  the  silence 
a  dull  thump  on  the  ground  outside.  Ah, 
that  was  a  big  one! 

We  wake  hungry  next  morning  and,  hur¬ 
rying  into  clothes,  eagerly  slip  out  to  the 
orchard.  The  grass  is  wet  with  ddw  under 
the  sprawling  old  apple-trees,  but  we  care 
not.  We  are  looking  for  that  big  red  one, 
and  here  it  surely  is — very  dewy  and  so 
cold  that  our  fingers  feel  freezing.  We  have 
just  taken  the  first  wonderful  bite  when  the 
breakfast  bell  rings. 

But  we  ignore  it,  for  our  Quest  is  over. 
We  have  found  the  lost  apple  of  youth. 
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m\  THE  year  1834  an  obscure  In  1874  the  property,  then  assessed  at 
citizen  of  New  Seville  kept  cows  $260,000,  came  into  the  possession  of  Sam- 
and  sold  milk  in  what  is  now  the  uel  J,  Hooper,  a  local  millionaire,  at  whose 
I  “down-town  business  section”  of  death  in  1880  it  descended  to  his  son,  Ham- 
a  city  of  four  hundred  thousand  people.  He  ilton  Hoopier,  the  well-known  banker  and 
watered  his  cattle  at  a  spring  now  hidden  philanthropist,  who  valued  it  at  $800,000. 
in  the  basement  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  In  1897  Hamilton  Hooper,  who  was  nothing 
milked  then)  night  and  morning  in  a  shed  if  not  progressive,  would  have  erected  a 
near  the  present  site  of  the  great  Merchants’  sixteen-story  steel  oflSce  structure  on  the 
and  Traders’  Bank.  entire  plot,  doing  away  with  the  Arcade — 

The  cows,  coming  and  going  to  the  spring,  which  he  regarded  as  so  much  wasted  land 
gradually  wore  down  a  track,  which  hap-  — had  he  not  been  blocked  by  an  unexpired 
pened  to  strike  the  county  road  at  an  acute  lease  on  the  building  at  the  gore, 
angle.  In  time,  shanties  arose  on  either  Marquis  Brothers  were  the  holders  of 
side  of  this  track,  and  as  the  city  increased  this  lease,  which  was  not  due  to  run  out 

in  size  the  track  was  paralleled  by  succeed-  imtil  1916,  and,  thinking  to  take  advantage 

ing  streets,  all  of  them  striking  the  county  of  Mr.  Hooper’s  keen  desire  to  rebuild, 

road  (now  the  mighty  thoroughfare  of  State  they  demanded  $410,000  for  the  cancella- 

Street)  at  a  similar  acute  angle.  The  ob-  tion  of  their  rights.  This  was  a  sum  so  un- 

scure  individual  died,  the  cows  disappeared,  warrantably  large  that  Mr.  Hooper  refused 

but  these  V-shaped  “gores,”  as  the  cor-  to  piay  it,  and,  after  much  fruitless  nego- 

ners  were  called,  have  remained  ever  since  tiation,  he  was  so  foolish  as  to  characterize 

to  annoy  real-estate  men  and  give  an  odd  the  Marquis  Brothers  as  “blackmailers.” 

appiearance  to  the  city’s  architecture.  This  got  him  into  court  for  libel  and  en- 

In  1861  the  gore  at  the  intersection  of  gendered  such  bitter  feelings  that  any  com- 
O’Farrell  and  State  Streets,  with  197  feet  promise  became  impossible, 
frontage  on  each,  was  bought  by  Hiram  P.  Among  the  dingy  offices  on  the  Arcade 
Polk,  who  thought  to  improve  the  property,  was  that  of  Dey  and  Davis,  a  moldering, 

which  even  at  that  date  was  very  valuable,  old-fashioned  law  firm,  which  spiecialized  in 

by  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  marine  affairs.  It  was  here  you  came  for  a 

running  an  alley  twenty-four  feet  wide  from  “bottomry  bond”  on  a  scow-schooner,  or 

O’Farrell  into  State,  forming  an  “Arcade”  took  your  “cnarter-party ”  of  a  lumber  ves- 

bordered  by  small  shops,  sel  for  expiert  examination.  Here  Dey  and 

The  shops  never  prospered;  possibly  the  Davis  decided  what  was  an  “act  of  God,” 

alley  was  too  dark,  or  the  rents  were  or  what  was  mere  human  frailty  and  lack 

too  high;  it  became  instead  a  row  of  dreary  of  judgment. 

offices  past  which  sluiced  a  torrent  of  hu-  There  was  an  outer  office  where  Mr.  Clem- 
manity  seeking  a  short  cut  into  State  Street,  ent,  the  law-clerk,  greeted  you,  and  an 
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inner  oflSce  where  behind  what  had  once 
been  glazed  glass — but  had  now  turned  to 
a  greenish  transparency — were  the  more  se¬ 
cluded  persons  of  Dey  and  Davis,  seen  dim¬ 
ly  as  though  in  an  aquarium,  and  only  need¬ 
ing  an  eel  or  two,  or  a  speckled  fish,  to 
complete  the  illusion. 

Ezra  Clement,  the  law-clerk,  was  a  tall, 
thin,  stooping  man  of  thirty-four,  with  that 
air  of  pinched  gentility  which  goes  with  re¬ 
versible  cuffs  and  an  old  frock-coat,  brushed 
threadbare.  He  was  required  to  abase  him¬ 
self  daily  to  callers,  and  years  of  servitude 
had  made  this  a  second  nature,  so  that  he 
could  not  buy  a  pap)er  on  the  street  nor 
order  his  meager  lunch  across  the  Arcade 
without  the  deprecatory  manner  of  one 
seeking  a  favor. 

As  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  had  attached  him¬ 
self  to  the  venerable  objects  in  the  aqua¬ 
rium,  and  though  long  since  he  had  become 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  business,  neither 
he  nor  they  were  aware  of  it.  Humility  is 
often  mean  and  contemptible,  but  it  suited 
Ezra  Clement  because  he  was  not  a  hypo¬ 
crite  but  a  saint.  Yes,  as  much  of  a  saint 
as  any  that  one  sees  in  pictures  with  halos 
round  their  heads,  for  his  drudging,  ab¬ 
stemious  life  was  an  unchanging  sacrifice. 
Few  knew  this,  least  of  all  himself,  but  it 
ennobled  his  worn,  rather  weak  face,  so 


that  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  oflSce  it  shone 
with  a  peculiar  distinction,  like  that  of 
some  old  master  gleaming  in  a  cathedral 
crypt. 

He  drew  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and, 
imlike  most  trusted  employees  elsewhere, 
had  no  “raise”  to  look  forward  to.  Dey 
and  Davis  was  a  dwindling  concern,  and 
conditions  grew  harder  every  year  instead 
of  better.  Younger  men  were  elbowing 
them  out;  the  shipping  interest,  following 
the  general  trend  of  things,  was  combining, 
and  every  combination  implied  a  lawyer  of 
its  own,  who  usually  got  the  appointment 
through  favor. 

Worst  of  all — and  a  remarkable  fact 
when  one  considers  it — people  were  grow¬ 
ing  less  quarrelsome,  less  litigious,  and 
preferred  a  reasonable  compromise  to  law¬ 
suits  that  benefited  none  but  their  legal  ad¬ 
visers.  In  earlier  times,  Dey  and  Davis 
had  often  divided  as  much  as  $16,000  a 
year;  in  1903,  the  firm’s  annual  profits 
had  fallen  to  $7,300. 

Modem  saints — like  modem  criminals — 
are  largely  the  product  of  circumstances. 
Ezra  Clement  had  sainthood  thmst  upon 
him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  his  father 
died,  leaving  the  family  penniless.  The 
mother  was  a  helpless,  ineffectual  woman; 
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Ezra’s  sister,  a  girl  three  years  younger 
than  himself,  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  with 
an  obscure  and  apparently  incurable  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  spine.  She  was  an  ethereal 
little  wisp  of  a  creature,  with  sunken,  mel¬ 
ancholy  eyes  and  an  agonizing  sensitive¬ 
ness,  who  could  not  work  at  anything  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  without 
beginning  to  tremble  and  turn  faint. 

To  support  these  two,  as  well  as  himself, 
was,  of  course,  beyond  Ezra’s  power,  but 
he  manfully  did  his  best,  aided  by  the 
veiled  charity  of  friends.  Occupation  was 
found  for  the  widow,  who  did  her  work 
more  or  less  ill,  and  the  pretense  was  so 
manifest  that  it  ground  deep  into  the  boy’s 
heart.  The  grudging  alms  of  an  uncle 
were  likewise  embittering;  and  the  happi¬ 
est  day  of  Ezra’s  life  was  when  Dey  and 
Davis  raised  his  salary  to  sixty  dollars  a 
month  and  he  felt  himself  at  last  complete¬ 
ly  indep>endent.  At  that  time  he  was  barely 
twenty  years  old. 

He  had  no  friends,  no  {x>cket-money,  no 
relaxation  save  books  from  the  public  li¬ 
brary.  He  walked  six  miles  a  day  to  save 
two  carfares.  His  life  was  a  deadly  rou¬ 
tine,  unvaried  by  any  change  except  the 
recurring  Sunday,  when,  if  it  were  fine,  he 
would  carry  his  sister  dowm-stairs  and  take 
her  for  an  airing  in  a  battered  old  baby- 
carriage.  She  was  so  thin  and  small  that 
this  was  not  impossible  even  when  she  was 
a  grown  woman,  and,  though  it  looked  lu¬ 
dicrous  to  some  of  the  passers-by  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  pair  to  an  unpleasant  attention, 
the  treat  wras  too  precious  to  be  given  up. 

His  invariable  question  on  returning 
home  at  night  was  to  ask,  “How  is  Grace? ’’ 
and  then,  after  changing  his  clothes  and 
putting  on  slippors,  he  would  hold  her  in 
his  arms,  spotiiing  and  potting  her,  and  re¬ 
lating,  as  brightly  as  he  was  able,  Uie  potty 
chronicle  of  his  day.  Rocking  in  a  chair 
with  his  sister’s  arms  around  his  neck  and 
her  pale,  strained  face  snuggled  against  his 
shoulder,  he  would  invent,  I  am  afraid, 
many  things  that  never  really  happoned  at 
all,  eager  only  to  make  her  smile.  And  if, 
when  it  came,  it  was  often  a  little  tremulous, 
with  tears  glistening  in  those  deep,  melan¬ 
choly  eyes,  it  was  because  she  knew  the 
truth — knew  that,  instead  of  being  the 
most  comical  place  under  the  sun,  Dey  and 
Davis’s  was  a  tomb  where  the  tenderest 
and  dearest  man  in  the  world  was  slaving 
away  his  life. 


In  August,  1903,  an  extraordinary  event 
took  place.  It  began  by  Mr.  Dey’s  re¬ 
marking  to  Mr.  Davis: 

“Clement  isn’t  looking  very  well,  do  you 
think?  ’’ 

“Haven’t  noticed  it,”  said  Mr.  Davis, 
who  was  figuring  general  average  on  the 
back  of  an  enveJojje,  and  w’ho  never  noticed 
anything  except  p>ossibly  a  flaw  in  a  bot¬ 
tomry  bond. 

“I  believe  he  ought  to  have  a  vacation,” 
said  Mr.  Dey. 

Mr.  Davis  bristled  protestingly.  “Once 
begin  that  sort  of  thing  and  you  never  know 
where  it  is  going  to  stop,”  he  said. 

“  But  after  eighteen  years,”  pjersisted  Mr. 
Dey.  “Surely,  Tom - ” 

“We  can’t  afford  it,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Davis,  losing  count  of  nineteen  barrels  of 
tallow,  and  feeling  proportionately  irritated. 

“We  can’t  afford  his  being  sick,  Tom,” 
said  Mr.  Dey.  “We  can’t  afford  his  break¬ 
ing  down.” 

“He  ain’t  sick,”  said  Mr.  Davis. 

“Call  him  in  and  look  at  him,”  said  Mr. 
Dey.  “Call  him  in  and  see  for  yourself.” 

Mr.  Davis  touched  a  bell,  and,  while  en¬ 
gaging  Ezra  in  a  conversation  about  the 
wrecked  freighter  John  M.  McDowell,  made 
a  hasty  and  silent  diagnosis.  When  the 
law-clerk  had  been  dismissed,  he  turned  to 
his  partner  and  said: 

“You’re  right;  he’s  got  to  have  it.” 

“At  full  pay?”  inquired  Mr.  Dey.  “We 
could  hardly  do  less,  I  think.” 

“It  has  to  be  full  pay,”  assented  Mr. 
Davis,  none  too  cordially.  “The  fellow’s 
such  a  confounded  miser  he  might  starve 
himself  if  w'e  didn’t,  and  then  we  should  be 
worse  off  than  before.” 

A  confounded  miser!  That  was  all  Dey 
and  Davis  knew  of  the  man  they  had  em¬ 
ployed  for  eighteen  years. 

And  the  vacation? 

What  a  totally  inadequate,  feeble,  trifling, 
under-sized  word  to  describe  two  weeks  of 
rapture — of  day-long  freedom,  of  day-long 
delight,  of  exhilarating  tramps,  of  panting, 
toiling  climbs  to  the  summits  of  crags — of 
mountain  air,  of  splashing  mountain  brooks, 
of  little  dells  fragrant  with  pines  that  met 
overhead  and  turned  the  summer  day  into 
a  delicious  twilight!  Two  weeks  of  Para¬ 
dise,  rather,  and  all  for  a  dollar  a  day  in 
that  high-up,  very  skimpy  little  boarding¬ 
house,  where  cheap  boarders  danced  every 
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night  to  a  piano¬ 
la,  and  quarreled 
and  gossiped  and 
made  love  very 
much  like  more 
expensive  people 
elsewhere. 

Among  the 
boarders  was  a 
rather  pretty  girl 
named  Hilda 
Wandred,  whose 
ashy-golden  hair 
and  slight,  trim 
figure  attracted 
Ezra’s  attention 
from  the  first. 

She  was  half  Da¬ 
nish  by  descent, 
and  showed  it  in 
her  extreme  fair¬ 
ness  and  doll- 
like  blue  eyes — 
eyes  that  conceal¬ 
ed  an  intensity  of 
character  and  an 
unusual  courage 
and  steadfastness 
which  few  would 
have  suspected.  She  was  a  bookkeep>er  in 
a  department  store,  and  had  the  app>earance 
of  being  underpaid  and  overwork^,  and  by 
keeping  much  to  herself  and  avoiding  the 
other  boarders  had  won  the  undeserved 
reputation  of  being  “stuck  up.” 

In  truth,  Hilda  Wandred  was  a  fastid¬ 
ious  young  woman,  who  had  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  about  her  and  preferred  a 
book  or  her  girlish  day-dreams  among  the 
pines  to  any  company  the  boarding-house 
had  to  offer.  But  with  Ezra’s  arrival  a 
change  came  over  her;  she  felt  drawn  to 
this  grave,  stooping  man  whose  good  man¬ 
ners  and  courteous  air  betrayed  a  superior¬ 
ity  she  was  quick  to  recognize.  She  threw 
herself  in  his  way;  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
scrape  acquaintance;  contrived  that  he 
should  ask  to  have  his  place  changed  at 
table  to  another  beside  her. 

Thus  they  became  friends;  and  one  day 
when  he  gave  her  his  hand  to  help  her  up  a 
bank,  it  remained  clasp>ed  on  hers,  and  hers 
stayed  unresistingly  in  his,  and  then  they 
looked  at  each  other  half  afraid,  in  a  strange 
and  quivering  suspense.  A  miracle  had 
happened,  and  Nature,  to  whom  a  law- 
clerk  or  a  bookkeep)er  is  as  precious  as  a 


millionaire,  awoke  in  each  of  those  pent- 
up  hearts  and  sealed  the  immemorial  con¬ 
tract  in  the  immemorial  way,  with  mouth 
on  mouth,  and  panting,  impassioned  breath, 
and  words  that  tripped  and  trembled  in 
the  utterance. 

Yes,  Ezra  Clement  loved  Hilda  Wandr¬ 
ed,  and  Hilda  Wandred  loved  him,  and  it 
all  seemed  as  predestined,  as  preordained, 
as  the  return  of  Halley’s  comet  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  hence — which  was  the 
miracle,  you  know:  that  out  of  the  whole 
wide,  wide  world  they  had  found  each  other. 
And  afterward,  with  old-fashioned  senti¬ 
ment,  they  carv'ed  their  initials  on  a  tree 
inside  a  poorly  shaped  heart. 

But  Nature,  so  prodigal  of  love,  is  more 
than  stingy  with  her  bread  and  butter;  and 
what  future  was  there  to  look  forward  to 
together?  Clement,  burdened  with  his 
mother  and  invalid  sister,  earned  but  a 
bare  subsistence  for  all  three,  while  the 
salary  of  a  department-store  woman  book- 
keep>er  is  exactly  calculated  to  what  will 
just  keep  body  and  soul  from  premature 
separation.  It  was  a  terribly  hojieless  af¬ 
fair — a  tragedy — and  grew  blacker  and 
blacker  uj)on  consideration.  To  marry  was 
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impossible,  and  an  engagement  under  such 
circumstances  struck  Clement  as  criminal¬ 
ly  selfish.  With  a  man’s  soberer  perception, 
he  saw  that  he  would  be  robbing  this  girl  of 
the  best  years  of  her  life,  and  refused  to  let 
her  bind  herself. 

It  was  all  his  doing  that  there  was  no  en¬ 
gagement,  though  he  suffered  cruelly  at 
her  pleading  and  tears.  To  him,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  renunciation,  this  was 
but  another  and  the  greatest.  But  Hilda 
Wandred  had  no  such  acquiescence;  she 
rebelled  passionately  at  losing  him;  her 
Northern  nature,  so  slow  to  take  fire,  was 
now  aflame. 

Let  him  take  her  best  years  and  welcome; 
let  what  little  beauty  she  possessed  waste 
and  fade;  let  them  cling  to  each  other  till 
death  itself,  joined  in  the  grave  if  not  on 
earth.  People  may  smile  at  such  torrential 
sentiment,  but  in  Hilda  Wandred  it  was 
sincere,  and,  being  sincere,  was  sublime. 
These  were  no  figures  of  spoech,  no  stage 
heroics.  This  slight,  pale  girl,  with  her  com¬ 
monplace  prettiness  and  ashy-golden  hair, 
was  touch^  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sagas. 

But  Ezra  was  too  conscientious  a  man  to 
accept  such  a  sacrifice.  What  right  had  he 
to  rob  her  of  husband,  home,  and  children 
— to  hold  her  to  so  one-sided  a  bargain, 
where  she  was  to  give  everything  and  he 
nothing?  An  indefinite  engagement  was 
wicked,  he  said;  he  loved  her  too  well  to 
wish  her  anything  but  happiness;  he  had 
the  loftiness  of  mind  to  put  that  first,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  to  himself.  Hilda 
agreed  at  last  with  a  breaking  heart  to  take 
her  owm  lonely  road  and  let  him  go  his. 

“That  is  best,”  he  said.  “That’s  the 
only  way,  Hilda.” 

Weeping  on  his  shoulder,  she  asked  him 
if  there  were  not  a  ray  of  hopje,  however  re¬ 
mote,  however  unlikely. 

“A  woman  must  hopje,”  she  quavered. 
“Not  to  hop>e  is  to  die.  I  shall  obey  you; 
I  shall  go  away;  I  shall  never  write.  But 
don’t  tell  me  it  is  forever.  Ezra,  it  is  only 
a  hundred  dollars  a  month  more;  that  is 
all  we  need — a  hundred  dollars  a  month 
more.  Surely  you  wdll  get  it  some  time — 
you  who  are  so  clever,  so  hard-working,  so 
well  thought  of  by  your  employers?  ” 

“Dey  and  Davis  are  losing  ground  every 
day,  dear.” 

“But  there  are  other  firms?” 

“And  a  million  other  clerks — Oh,  you 
know  how  it  is,  Hilda.” 


“Yes,  I  know,”  she  replied,  sighing. 

Then  a  singular  look  came  over  Ezra’s 
face,  and  he  seemed  to  be  nerving  himself 
for  some  strange  admission.  Twdce  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  gazed  about  apprehensively,  and 
then,  drawing  her  close  to  him,  whisjjered: 

“Hilda,  in  eight  years,  on  the  ninth  of 
June,  1911,  I  exp)ect  to  have  a  hundred 
t.*'ousand  dollars!” 

The  girl  started  and  cried  out;  but  it  was 
less  at  his  statement,  astounding  though  it 
was,  than  at  the  sight  of  his  twitching  face 
and  crazily  gleaming  eyes.  Ordinarily  so 
compK)sed,  so  quiet,  Ezra  had  suddenly 
taken  on  the  aspiect  of  a  madman  w'hose 
monomania  stands  revealed.  His  breath 
came  hoarsely,  his  hands  shook,  a  volcano 
of  suppressed  excitement  seemed  to  rend 
him. 

“A  hundred  thousand  dollars!”  he  re- 
pjeated,  in  that  convulsed  and  terrifying 
voice.  “Hilda,  it’s  there — it’s  waiting  for 
me — a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Hilda — a 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS!” 

Was  he  indeed  mad?  No.  But  the  ham¬ 
mer,  hammer,  hammer  of  one  idea,  inces¬ 
santly  beating,  had  worn  down  a  little  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  brain ;  a  man  thus  dominated  can 
not  be  described  as  wholly  sane;  any  con¬ 
centration  of  thought,  p>ersisted  in  for  years, 
is  bound  to  impair,  to  inflame,  the  tissue 
that  receives  the  reiterated  impression. 

Ezra  had  lived  with  the  Secret,  slept  with 
the  Secret,  carried  the  Secret  night  and 
day  for  nine  years.  Hammer,  hammer, 
hammer,  as  he  bent  over  his  desk;  hammer, 
hammer,  hammer,  as  he  crossed  the  Arcade 
for  his  noonday  lunch;  hammer,  hammer, 
hammer,  as  he  held  his  frail  sister  in  his 
arms  or  dragged  her  along  the  sidewalk  in 
that  pitiful  carriage.  Was  there  ever  a 
minute,  a  second,  when  the  Secret  was  not 
beating,  throbbing,  gnawing  in  that  tiny 
sp)eck  of  gray  matter? 

But  it  could  not  be  told;  oh,  God,  no,  it 
could  not  be  told!  It  was  a  Secret  that 
had  to  be  taken  on  trust,  even  by  the  wom¬ 
an  he  loved;  taken  on  trust  till  June  9, 
1911,  eight  years  hence,  when  the  whole 
state  would  shout  with  it.  Even  to  sp)eak 
of  it  now  was  dangerous;  there  were 
thought-waves,  telepathy — scarcely  appre¬ 
hended  things  that  could  steal  a  secret 
right  out  of  a  man’s  head — zip,  like  that! 
Oh,  it  was  not  ridiculous;  he  had  read  of 
such  phenomena  in  books  on  psychology  in 
the  Mechanics’  Institute.  At  that  very 
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moment  their  conversation  was  probably 
radiating  such  waves  and  putting  the  Se¬ 
cret  in  jeopardy. 

That  was  the  horrible  part  of  the  Secret 
—a  Secret  that  had  to  be  held  for  seven¬ 
teen  years — you  weren’t  safe  an  instant. 
Any  one  might  stumble  on  it  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  and  then  where  would  be  your  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars?  And  it  was  the 
worst  kind  of  Secret  to  guard — he  would 
conhde  to  her  that  much — because  it  was 
there  for  all  the  world  to  see — right  there 
before  their  eyes,  Hilda — my  (>^,  right 
there  before  their  eyes,  with  none  seeing  it 
— so  far — but  himself! 

How  did  he  know  that  nobody  else  saw  it? 

Hilda  would  have  to  take  that  on  trust; 
to  explain  would  be  to  give  away  the  Se¬ 
cret;  she  must  take  his  word  for  that.  You 
see,  if  anybody  else  were  to  find  it  out, 
things  would  instantly  happen — things  not 
to  be  named,  but  so  conclusive  and  final 
that  they  would  rise  up  like  that  rock  and 
hit  you  in  the  face.  Every  day,  every  week, 
every  month,  every  year,  he  expected  them 
to  rise  up;  but  the  extraordinary  fact  was 
that  they  didn’t!  That  was  what  kept  him 
in  such  a  perp)etual  fever — dreading,  hoping, 
never  knowing — shivering  like  an  undetect¬ 
ed  murderer — ticking  off  every  day  on  the 
calendar,  and  saying,  with  his  heart  in  his 
mouth:  “One  day  nearer  my  hundred 
thousand!” 

Then  Hilda,  who  had  remained  thrilled 
but  not  altogether  convinced,  began  to 
catch  the  contagion  of  the  Secret,  and  feel 
an  unreasoning  elation  that  lifted  her  spirit 
on  soaring  wings.  Her  misgivings  gave  way 
to  the  wildest  gayety;  her  doubts  and  trem¬ 
ors  disapp)eared  in  an  ecstatic  revulsion. 
Hope,  flickering  in  the  ashes,  leaped  up,  a 
pillar  of  fire.  \^at  were  eight  years?  They 
shriveled  to  nothing  in  that  dazzling  efful¬ 
gence.  The  risk  of  others  learning  the  Se¬ 
cret?  Put  aside,  ignored,  for  the  hundred 
thousand  was  as  surely  preordained  as 
their  love  itself.  Fate  had  them  both  in 
sacred  keeping,  and  to  question  it  was  blas¬ 
phemy. 

“It  is  a  test  of  our  love,  beloved — the 
burning  acid  that  smokes  on  the  base  metal 
and  destroys  it,  but  leaves  the  gold  all  the 
brighter.  Yes,  it  is  to  try  us,  Ezra;  to  prove 
us  worthy,  and  then  repay  us  a  thousand¬ 
fold  by  the  happiness  we  have  earned  and 
deserved.” 

Hand  in  hand  they  built  their  castles  in 


the  air  and  watched  the  filmy  battlements 
rise  against  the  azure.  It  was  an  hour 
snatched  from  the  bitterest  realities,  never 
afterward  to  be  recalled  without  emotion. 
This  stooping,  careworn  clerk,  this  pale 
girl,  on  the  eve  of  a  separation  that  might 
be  eternal,  solaced  themselves  with  dreams 
and  strove  to  believe  them  true. 

They  were  alone  together  in  an  enchanted 
world,  the  favored  of  the  gods,  marked 
apart  for  a  wonderful  and  glorious  destiny. 

Divine  illusion!  As  old  as  man  himself, 
as  old  as  the  love  that  originally  gave  him 
birth,  but  sustaining,  inspiring  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  the  mainspring  of  a  myriad  human 
hearts  now  passed  away  into  dust,  and  of  a 
myriad  more  here  and  still  to  come.  “A 
love  like  ours,”  they  said,  poor  fools,  as  if 
at  that  superlative  the  stars  would  swerve 
from  their  courses  and  the  gates  of  Paradise 
burst  asimder. 

Yet  what  of  a  Secret  whose  imdetection 
was  a  daily  miracle?  What  of  the  eight 
long  years  between  when  so  many  other 
sad  things  might  happ>en — the  waning  of 
love  in  exile,  estrangement,  death?  The 
shadow  of  those  years  fell  on  them  with  a 
sudden  bleakness;  the  fairy  castles  melted 
into  a  mist  of  tears.  The  Secret  was  seen 
as  a  will  o’  the  wisp,  a  mirage — luring  them 
on  with  rainbow  gold  and  taking  their  lives 
in  exchange. 

“But  it  is  all  we  have,  dear,”  murmured 
Hilda  brokenly.  “Better  a  dream  than 
nothing.” 

Ezra  bowed  his  head  in  silent  assent. 

“Promise  me  one  thing,”  he  said  at  last. 
“If  you  should  ever  meet  another  man  who 
loves  you,  and  whom  you  could  love,  do 
not  let  this  stand  in  the  way  of  your  hap¬ 
piness.  You  are  free,  Hilda;  always  remem¬ 
ber  you  are  free,  and  that  I  should  never 
reproach  you.” 

The  promise  could  only  be  wrimg  from 
Hilda  on  condition  that  it  should  be  mutual; 
and  then  the  shadow  grew  bleaker,  and 
the  ninth  of  June,  1911,  glimmered  no 
bigger  than  the  speck  of  light  in  Sindbad’s 
cavern,  interminably  distant,  and  perhaps 
no  more  than  a  phantasm  of  straining,  long¬ 
ing  eyes. 

“Our  lives  will  be  half  gone,”  said  the 
girl,  imutterably  dejected.  “I  shall  be 
thirty-one  and  you — oh,  how  old  will  you 
be,  Ezra?” 

But  he  made  no  reply,  for  her  voice  was 
lost  in  the  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  of 
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the  Secret,  pulsating  sullenly  in  his  brain,  him  again,  in  pathetically  high-flown  lan- 
Hammer,  hammer,  hammer,  xmresting,  im-  guage  and  somewhat  shaky  sjjelling: 
ceasing,  maddeningly  persistent.  Hammer,  “  image  of  my  beloved  seetned  to  rise 
hammer,  hammer;  hammer,  hammer,  ham-  between  me  and  my  supposed  good  fortune, 
mer,  clang  on  clang  of  those  tiny,  swift  and  I  realized  that  a  union  with  another,  how- 


CLEMENT  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  A  VAC.ATION. 

sledges,  keeping  time  with  his  despairing 
heart. 

II 

She  wrote  once  in  1905  to  tell  him  of  a 
change  of  address.  He  answered  as  briefly, 
but  underscored  the  words  that  lovers 
treasure — those  tender  commonplaces  that 
so  poorly  express  the  inexpressible,  and 
mock  with  their  triteness  deep  and  sincere 
feeling.  “/  think  of  you  every  day,  my  dar¬ 
ling.  Sometimes  this  waiting  is  more  than  I 
can  bear." 

In  1907,  she  wrote  again,  a  heartbroken 
letter  in  which  she  said  she  had  the  opp>or- 
tunity  of  marrying  very  advantageously, 
and  that  he  would  shortly  see  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  it  in  the  papers.  But  there  was  no 
announcement,  and  a  month  later  she  wrote 


WE  CAN  T  AFFORD  HIS  BEING  SICK,  TOM.” 

ever  rich  and  esteemed,  would  only  too  surely 
end  in  misery  to  myself  and  undeserved  sor¬ 
row  to  a  good  man.  Hence,  as  I  seem  destined 
to  love  but  once,  I  have  bowed  to  the  inevitable 
with  what  little  philosophy  I  possess.  Do  not 
blame  me  for  having  faltered,  beloved.  The 
way  is  long  and  dark  and  I  am  weary — oh, 
so  weary." 

After  that  her  silence  remained  unbroken, 
and  the  recurring  years  gave  forth  no  sign. 
Was  she  still  true?  Was  her  sorely  tried 
heart  still  his?  Or  had  the  unequal  battle 
gone  against  her,  and  had  she  in  her  mercy 
spiared  him  the  news  of  her  ultimate  surren¬ 
der?  Not  knowing,  he  could  only  conjec¬ 
ture  until  time  appeared  to  seal  the  assump¬ 
tion  with  a  tragic  certainty. 

He  did  not  write,  preferring  to  be  mis¬ 
judged,  preferring  to  suffer  and  eat  his 
heart  out  rather  than  keep  alive  in  her  bos- 
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om  those  memories  he  almost  hoped  were 
gone.  With  him,  however,  they  were  as  im- 
tarnished  as  ever,  ineffaceable,  the  cause  of 
many  a  revery  in  that  dingy  office  as  he 
looked  up  from  his  work,  and  saw,  not 
the  ceiling,  but  a  face  of  angelic  brightness 
smiling  at  him  through  tears. 

And  the  Secret? 

None  had  discovered  it,  none  had  blun¬ 
dered  on  it;  it  was  still  miraculously  his,  all 
his,  and  as  the  great  moment  drew  nigh  he 
felt  the  throes  of  a  suffocating  suspense,  of 
doubts  and  tremors  he  could  not  allay,  try 
as  he  would.  The  culmination  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  waiting  was  at  hand,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  triumph  he  e.xperienced,  rather,  an 
indescribable  dismay.  Could  he  possibly 
have  overlooked  something?  Might  there 
not  be  a  flaw?  He  racked  his  brain  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension,  dreading  to  find 
himself  deluded. 

But  it  was  tortured  nerves  that  were  at 
fault — not  the  Secret.  Nothing  had  been 
overlooked;  there  were  no  flaws;  yet  in 
spite  of  everything  he  now  lacked  the  assur- 
andfe  that  had  sustained  him  for  seven¬ 
teen  years.  It  was  the  shiver  of  a  sports¬ 
man  whose  courage  fails  him  at  the  supreme 
instant.  He  could  hardly  eat;  he  could 
hardly  sleep;  jjeople  commented  on  his 
haggard  face  and  burning,  bloodshot  eyes. 
To  see  the  goal,  after  waiting  all  these  years, 
shook  him  with  an  intolerable  emotion. 

Never  did  days  lag  like  those  of  early 
June.  They  were  veritable  centuries,  each 
longer  than  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
years.  Sunday,  the  interminable  sixth, 
gave  way  to  Monday,  the  paralyzing  sev¬ 
enth.  He  could  now  say  “the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow"  and  feel  the  choke  of  it  in  his 
throat.  “  The  day  after  to-morrow” — words 
truly  terrible  to  a  man  who  has  waited 
seventeen  years.  By  Tuesday,  the  eighth, 
the  refrain  became  “to-morrow,"  and  he  had 
the  sensation  of  a  Niagara  foaming  and 
thundering  beyond.  To-morrow!  The  end 
was  coming  fast. 

But  Tuesday,  the  eighth,  drawing  to  its 
leaden  close,  had  a  surprise  in  store.  That 
evening,  as  Ezra  was  done  in  the  sitting- 
room  while  his  sister  was  being  put  to 
bed,  a  low  knocking  called  him  to  the 
door,  and,  looking  out,  he  p)erceived  a  wom¬ 
an  who  shrank  back  as  he  asked  her  what 
she  wanted.  The  hall  was  dark,  the  wom¬ 
an’s  face  indistinguishable;  her  timid  man¬ 
ner  and  app>ealing  dr  made  him  think  her 
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a  mendicant.  Then,  as  he  peered  closely, 
he  started  and  cried  out:  “Hilda!” 

She  stared  up  at  him  like  a  ghost  of  the 
past. 

“Ezra,”  she  said,  putting  up  her  hand. 

He  took  it  in  a  sort  of  consternation,  re¬ 
peating  her  name  and  urging  her  to  enter; 
but  she  refused,  remaining  in  the  shadow  as 
if  fearful  of  the  open  door  and  the  light 
within. 

“Not  till  I  know,”  she  faltered.  “Per¬ 
haps  I  have  no  right  here — p)erhaps  it  is  an 
intrusion.” 

“I  have  not  changed,”  he  said,  aware  of 
what  she  meant.  “To-morrow  if  I  succeed¬ 
ed  I  should  have  gone  straight  to  you.” 

“To-morrow?  Then  it  was  not  a  dream 
about  the — Secret?” 

“No!”  he  cried,  crushing  her  hand  in  his. 
“No,  it  is  all  coming  true.” 

The  news  imnerved  her;  she  began  to 
weep,  but  again  resisted  him  as  he  would 
have  drawn  her  into  the  room. 

“I  am  worn  and  faded,”  she  sobbed  out 
in  poignant  protest.  “  It  was  so  long,  Ezra 
— so  hard  and  terrible.  We  called  it  the 
acid  test,  little  knowing  how  it  could  sear, 
how  it  could  destroy  and  kill.  It  took  my 
youth,  my  freshness,  everything  but  my 
heart,  and  that,  too,  it  burned  into  like 
molten  iron.  Can  you  want  me  still,  know¬ 
ing  that?  Can  you  want  me  still,  faded 
and  old  and  worn  and  tired?  I  don’t  hold 
you  to  it — no,  no,  I  don’t  hold  you  to  it! 
I  had  to  come — oh,  not  to  beg,  not  to  plead, 
but — but ” 

She  broke  off  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears, 
hiding  her  face  and  refusing  to  be  com¬ 
forted. 

“Did  we  not  used  to  say  ‘a  love  like 
ours?  ’  ”  he  whisp>ered.  “  Have  we  not  justi¬ 
fied  it — have  we  not  made  it  sacred  by 
years  of  waiting?  It  is  part  of  me,  Hilda; 
it  is  as  unchanged  as  the  day  you  kissed  me 
first;  I  am  yours  and  you  are  mine,  and  to¬ 
morrow  I  shall  lay  all  that  money  in  your 
lap  and  claim  you  forever.” 

“It’s  a  dream!”  she  cried  out  with  pas¬ 
sionate  incredulity.  “I  don’t  believe  it; 
it’s  impossible;  you  are  deceiving  yourself 
and  me,  and  all  will  go  on  as  before,  only 
ten  times  more  wretchedly,  more  hopeless¬ 
ly,  for  this  broken  bubble  that  has  robbed 
us  of  our  lives.  That’s  why  I  came — to 
protect  you  in  your  disapp>ointment — to 
put  my  arms  around  you  as  your  poor  crazy 
secret  shatters  into  a  million  pieces.” 
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“I  shall  not  fail!”  he  protested  hoarsely. 
“To-morrow  I  shall  have  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  I  am  so  sure  of  it,  so  positive, 
that  to-day  I  told  Dey  and  Davis  to  look 
for  another  clerk!” 

“  Then  you’ll  lose  your  position,  too.  Oh, 
Ezra,  Ezra!” 

“I  shall  not  fail!”  he  repeated  with  a  con¬ 
suming  bitterness.  “You  think  I  can  not 
snatch  a  prize  like  that  from  richer  and 
cleverer  men?  But  I  shall;  they  can’t  pre¬ 
vent  me;  you  can  come  with  me  if  you  like, 
for  I  shall  need  you  then — need  you  more 
than  ever  in  my  life  before — not  to  console 
me,  not  to  hold  me  up  in  my  despair — but 
to  help  me  bear  what  will  be  almost  worse 
— success!  Oh,  God,  when  I  think  of  that, 
it  drives  me  mad!  Success  for  me,  that’s 


never  had  any — thankful  for  my  twenty- 
five  a  week — pinching,  drudging,  econo¬ 
mizing,  cleaning  my  celluloid  collar  with  a 
toothbrush,  guarding  my  damned  cuffs — oh, 
trying  to  be  decent  and  look  a  gentleman 
on  half  nothing.  It  is  then  I  shall  need 
help,  I  tell  you — need  you  to  steady  me, 
hold  me  on  earth,  keep  me  from  laughing 
and  singing  and  going  on  like  the  lunatic 
I’ll  be-^runk  with  it,  crazy  with  it,  my 
pockets  stuffed  with  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands,  and - ” 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  forehead  and  struggling  to  recover 
his  self-control. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  stammered.  “I’m 
frightening  you  and  doing  myself  no  good. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  fly  off  the  tan- 
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gent  when  I’ve  got  it — not  before,  when 
everything  depends  u{x>n  my  coolness  and 
nerv'e.  I  must  keep  them,  mustn’t  I?” 

His  quieter  tone  carried  with  it  a  strange 
conviction.  Somehow  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  any  longer  incredulous,  and  in  a 
welling  relief  Hilda  endeavored  to  soothe 
him  while  quieting  her  own  tumultuous  feel¬ 
ings.  With  so  much  at  stake,  w'as  it  not 
her  duty  to  calm  his  mind  and  thus  assist 
him  for  the  mysterious  ordeal?  What  it 
was  she  had  no  idea,  nor  at  the  moment 
did  she  concern  herself  with  it.  She  f)er- 
suaded  him  to  get  his  hat  and  walk  with 
her  up  and  dowm  the  street,  where  for  an 
hour  the  Secret  was  put  by  and  nothing 
spoken  of  but  the  old  times  and  the  wonder 
and  joy  of  being  again  together. 

Those  who  brushed  by  them  little 
thought  it  was  a  modern  Abelard  they  were 
passing  so  unceremoniously,  or  that  the 
slight  woman  in  the  cheap  hat  had  vied 
with  Heloise,  whom  poets  have  sung  for 
centuries  and  queens  have  cried  over.  Ro¬ 
mance  at  one’s  elbow  is  too  commonplace 
to  notice;  and  when  the  man  is  stooping 
and  shabby  and  the  woman’s  face  not 
pretty  enough  to  attract  a  second  glance, 
the  passer-by  goes  on  his  way,  oblivious  of 
a  pair  he  scarcely  sees.  But  what  cared 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  wholly  absorbed  in 
each  other  and  in  such  a  heaven  of  env’elop- 
ing  tenderness  that  they  were  blinder  still! 

Then  they  parted,  but  not  before  it  was 
arranged  that  Hilda  should  meet  him  the 
next  morning  on  the  street  at  half-past  nine 
and  accompany  him  to  “  the  place.”  Where 
this  was,  or  howr  reached,  was  left  in  doubt, 
for  at  the  least  hint  of  questioning  E^ra  be¬ 
came  so  agitated  that  Hilda  had  to  exert  all 
her  womanly  artifices  to  distract  and  quiet 
him.  It  struck  at  her  heart  that  he  had 
thus  to  be  humored,  and  as  she  said  good 
night  it  was  with  an  unspeakable  misgiving. 

He  arrived  earlier  than  his  appointment 
and  found  her  waiting.  In  the  daylight  he 
looked  older  and  grayer,  and  Hilda,  in  the 
reflection  of  those  eight  years,  trembled  for 
herself.  Perhaps  this  contributed  to  their 
constraint,  which  was  not  relieved  by  Ezra’s 
painful  nervousness  and  a  manner  at  once 
sharp  and  impatient. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting  he  took 
her  arm  and  hurried  her  to  the  comer, 
where  he  helped  her  onto  a  down-town  car, 
talking  very  little  and  fumbling  with^the 


book  and  pajjers  under  his  arm.  They  were 
his  “dynamite,”  he  said,  laughing  mirth¬ 
lessly,  and  with  that  Hilda’s  spirits,  al¬ 
ready  low,  sank  to  the  zero  point. 

“I  am  frightened,”  he  confided.  “Hilda, 

I  am  scared  blue.  I  feel  like  one  of  those 
old-time  fellows  going  to  the  guillotine  and 
beginning  to  smell  the  bloody  sawdust.” 

They  descended  in  a  busy  street,  amid 
jostling  crowds,  and  passed  the  animated, 
bustling  entrances  of  oflSce  buildings.  Hilda 
clung  to  his  arm  as  he  led  her  through  the 
press,  turning  up  one  block,  down  another, 
and  finally  entering  a  short,  dark  overshad¬ 
owed  street,  which  he  called  the  Arcade. 

“Here’s  Dey  and  Davis’s,”  he  said, 
pointing  down  at  a  cavernous-looking  base¬ 
ment  in  which  electric  lights  w'ere  burning, 
though  it  was  a  summer  day.  “That’s  the 
hole  I  have  been  stuck  in  for  twenty-six 
years — a  human  gopher,  diving  in  there  to 
gnaw  roots  for  my  living!” 

Then,  after  a  lingering  inspoction  of  the 
new  gopher  whose  bent  head  could  be  seen 
within — a  lingering,  gloating  inspection  that 
seemed  to  mark  some  invisible  contrast — 
Ezra  crossed  the  Arcade  and  mounted  the 
steps  of  an  imposing  building  opposite.  In¬ 
side  was  a  large,  gloomy  lobbj'  with  swiftly 
ascending  and  descending  elevators,  which 
clicked  people  out  and  clicked  others  in 
with  monotonous  regularity. 

“This  is  the  famous  Hooper  Building,” 
Ezra  explained,  pausing  like  a  sightseer. 
“For  all  its  looking  out  of  date,  it  is  the 
cream  of  the  business  section,  and  the  rents 
are  something  fabulous.  \^at  with  the 
Stock  Exchange  on  the  other  side  and  the 
Metropolitan  City  Bank  facing  it  on  this, 
there  is  hardly  a  property  to  compare  with 
it  anywhere.” 

Hilda,  utterly  bewildered,  listened  in  si¬ 
lence  to  this  digression.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  diflflcult  to  show  any  interest 
in  the  Hooper  Building,  which  to  her  was 
not  unlike  a  hundred  others. 

Ezra  squeezed  her  arm  as  if  to  reassure 
her — or  himself — and  then,  with  a  queer 
catch  in  his  voice,  exclaimed: 

“I  hope  you  won’t  mind  w’aiting  here  a 
few  minutes  while  I  run  up  and  get  the 
money?  ” 

Giving  her  no  time  to  reply,  he  darted 
away  and  caught  a  rising  elevator. 

On  the  fourth  floor  he  got  out  and,  w'alk- 
ing  hurriedly  along  the  corridor  to  a  suite 
of  oflflces  bearing  the  name  of  “Hamilton 
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Hooper  &  Co.”  on  their  row 
of  glazed  doors,  opened  one 
that  had  the  adchtional  in* 
scription: 

“  Don’t  Knock — Enter.” 

He  found  himself  in  a 
handsomely  furnished  ante¬ 
room,  where  a  young  man 
took  his  card  and  asked 
whether  he  had  an  appobt- 
ment. 

“Not  exactly,”  said  Ezra, 
trymg  to  appear  at  ease, 
though  his  heart  was  thump- 
mg.  “  But  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Hooper  and  he  told  me 
I  might  call.” 

The  yoxmg  man  disap¬ 
peared  to  verify  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  after  a  moment 
returned  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hooper  w’ould  be  pleased  to 
see  him.  With  that  Ezra 
was  ushered  mto  the  bner 
sanctum,  where  the  great 
man  looked  up  from  his  desk 
and  said,  as  affably  as  an  or- 
dmary  mortal: 

“Good  morning — take  a 
seat.” 

Mr.  Hooper  was  a  smallish 
man  of  about  forty-five,  with 
a  blond  Van  Dyke  beard, 
faultlessly  parted  hair,  and 
an  amiability  that  bespoke 
senatorial  aspirations. 

“Well,  what  may  I  do  for 
you?  ”  he  asked,  tummg  over 
some  papers.  “Ah,  here  we 
are  —  here’s  your  letter  —  I 
understand  you  have  some 
mformation  of  a  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  nature  which  you 
wish  to  impart  to  me.  ” 

“Yes,  that’s  right,”  said 
Ezra,  wrrithmg  in  his  chair. 
“Yes,  that’s  the  idea.” 

“Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  it  is,”  contmued  Mr. 
•Hooper,  more  amiably  sen¬ 
atorial  than  ever. 

“I  meant  sell — not  give,” 
returned  Ezra.  “The  price 
of  it,  Mr.  Hooper,  is  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

The  millionaire  stared. 

“You  are  surely  not  serf- 
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ous,”  he  said.  “  I  can  hardly  believe  any  in¬ 
formation  could  be  worth  as  much  as  that.” 

“This  is,”  said  Ezra,  with  a  choking  sen¬ 
sation  in  his  throat.  “To  be  precise,  Mr. 
Hooper,  if  I  can  show  you  how  to  save  three 
hundred  thousand  before  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  will  you  not  pay  me  one-third  for  my 
assistance?” 

“  But  you  can’t,”  protested  Mr.  Hooper. 
“It  is  imf>ossible.” 

“Yes,  I  can,”  said  Ezra.  “You  are  going 
to  lose  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  be¬ 
fore  to-morrow  morning!” 

At  that  a  curious  light  came  into  Mr. 
Hooper’s  eyes.  Lowering  his  voice,  he  in¬ 
quired: 

“You  are  not  by  any  chance  connected 
with  the  Washington  Trust  Company?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Ezra.  “This  is  another 
kind  of  smash  and  one  you  don’t  dream  of.” 

Hoop>er  was  impressed  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self;  he  mused,  twiddling  Ezra’s  letter  be¬ 
tween  his  finger  and  thumb  and  creasing 
one  of  the  comers. 

“What  do  you  expect  me  to  do?”  he 
asked  at  last. 

“Sign  this,”  Ezra  answered,  handing  him 
a  paper.  “You  will  see  that  it  commits 
you  to  nothing — or,  rather,  that  you  needn’t 
pay  a  cent  unless  I  fulfil  my  part  of  the 
bargain.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it?  As  a  man  of 
business  you  surely  can’t  object  to  that?  ” 

Hooper  read  it  aloud: 

“I,  Hamilton  Hooper,  agree  to  pay  Ezra 
Fair  Clement  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ($100,000.00)  dollars  this  ninth  day  of 
June,  1911,  if  the  said  Ezra  Fair  Clement 
can  show  me  how  to  avoid  the  loss  of  $300,- 
000.00  before  the  expiration  of  the  said 
day.” 

“Suppose  I  don’t  consider  your  informa¬ 
tion  worth  anything  like  as  much?”  said 
the  millionaire.  “Supp>ose  I  don’t  think  it 
worth  anything  at  all — what  then?  ” 

“I  am  willing  to  let  any  disinterested 
person  decide,”  returned  Ezra.  “Three 
hundred  thousand  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  but  purp>osely  low,  so  as  to  be  in¬ 
side  the  mark.  The  fact  is  that  if  you  will 
sign  that  paper  I  will  prove  everything  I 
am  claiming  right  this  minute.” 

Hooper  read  the  paper  again,  but  this 
time  to  himself. 

“I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  glancing  up  with  a  steely  look  in 
his  blue  eyes.  “  But  if  it  be  true,  ten  per 
cent,  is  ample.” 


“You  are  mistaken,  sir,”  said  Ezra,  con¬ 
trolling  himself  wdth  diflSculty.  “You 
stand  to  lose  a  frightful  sum — all  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  possibly  half  a 
million.  Be  fair,  Mr.  Hooper;  I  am  entitled 
to  a  proportionate  reward;  I  must  have  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  I — I  can  not  do 
with  less  than  a  himdred  thousand  dollars.” 

Mr.  Hoop>er  reflected. 

“Thirty  thousand — that’s  the  best  I  can 
promise,”  he  answered  decisively. 

Ezra  rose. 

“God  know’s,  I  do  not  wish  to  offend 
you,”  he  broke  out.  “I  don’t  wish  to  hag¬ 
gle,  or — or  to  have  the  least  appearance  of 
threatening  you,  Mr.  Hooper.  But  if  you 
will  not  agree  to  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  what  course  have  I  left  but  to  go  else¬ 
where,  and - ” 

His  voice  was  shaking;  in  his  desp)eration 
he  had  played  his  last  card.  There  was  no¬ 
where  else  to  go;  there  was  not  a  man  ex¬ 
cept  Hooj>er  to  whom  the  secret  was  worth 
a  Lincoln  penny.  No  forlorn  hope,  throw¬ 
ing  itself  against  cannon,  ever  showed  more 
courage  than  he  in  taking  that  step  toward 
the  door. 

“Come  back,”  cried  Hooper,  suddenly 
weakening.  “  Come  back,  and  I’ll  sign.  It’s 
all  a  squabble  about  nothing,  anyway,  but 
I  can  not  risk  taking  any  chances.” 

As  he  stuck  his  pen  into  the  ink-well, 
Ezra  stopped  him. 

“It  ought  to  be  witnessed,”  he  said.  His 
manner  was  deprecatory,  but  underneath 
was  a  firmness  that  Hooper  perceived  and 
resented.  “And  if  you  please,  sir — not  by 
a  subordinate.” 

Hooper,  who  had  already  rung  a  bell 
for  the  clerk  outside,  inquired  sarcastically 
if  Mr.  Clarges  would  do.  Clarges  was  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the  bar,  who 
had  the  offices  opposite. 

“Certainly,”  replied  Ezra,  to  whom  the 
name  was  a  household  word. 

“  Kindly  see  if  Mr.  Clarges  is  disengaged 
and  ask  him  to  come  over  a  moment,”  said 
Hooper  to  the  clerk. 

They  waited  in  silence.  Then  footsteps 
were  heard  and  the  door  opened,  disclosing 
Mr.  Clarges  on  the  threshold.  He  was  a 
gaunt  old  man  with  unkempt  white  hair 
and  a  far-away  resemblance  to  the  pictures 
of  Daniel  Webster.  Indeed,  that  was  his 
nickname  among  his  associates,  and  he  was 
very  proud  of  it. 

Hooper  received  him  deferentially  and, 
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after  shaking  hands,  said:  “I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  Mr.  Clarges,  but  you  would 
oblige  me  very  much  by  witnessing  my  sig¬ 
nature.” 

The  giant  of  the  bar  observed^  that  he 
would  be  “most  happy,”  and  after  Hooper 
had  put  his  name  to  the  paper,  added  his 
own  with  a  Daniel  Webster  flourish.  This 
accomplished,  he  was  about  to  leave  when 
the  millionaire  detained  him. 

“Please  stay,”  he  murmured  in  half  a 
whisper.  “I’m  not  sure  that  this  fellow 
here  isn’t  a  crank  or  a  blackmailer.  At  any 
rate,  1  have  agreed  to  p>ay  him  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  piece  of  information 
he  declares  will  save  me  three  hundred 
thousand  before  to-morrow  morning.  A 
likely  tale,  isn’t  it?  ” 

Mr.  Clarges  was  much  astonished  and 
ejaculated,  “Ha!”  with  the  explosiveness  of 
a  venerable  bull  lowering  his  horns.  It 
was  a  very  baleful  glance  that  he  turned  on 
Ezra,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  jjapjer 
and  was  holding  it  tightly  in  his  hand.  The 
clerk  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  shag¬ 
gy  eyebrows,  nor  such  piercing,  fiery  eyes, 
nor  a  grimmer  mouth.  He  quailed  under 
the  inspection  and  guiltily  regarded  the 
floor. 

“Now  you  can  tell  us  what  it  is,”  said 
Hooper,  turning  to  Ezra  as  if  to  unmask 
him  for  the  scoundrel  he  was. 

“Proceed,”  boomed  Mr.  Clarges.  “Pro¬ 
ceed,  sir!” 

“I  would  rather  show  you,”  answered 
Ezra.  “  If  you  gentlemen  will  come  to  that 
window,  I  will  show  you.” 

As  he  spwke  he  walked  toward  one  of  the 
two  large  windows.  Hooper  and  Clarges 
following  him.  All  three  leaned  on  the  lin¬ 
tel  and  put  out  their  heads  while  Ezra 
pointed  below. 

“There  it  is,”  he  said. 

“You’re  crazy,”  observed  Mr.  Clarges. 
“  Mad  as  a  hatter — that’s  what  you  are,  my 
friend.” 

“  There  isn’t  anything,”  said  Hooper. 

“Not  anything!”  exclaimed  Ezra  in 
strangled  triumph.  “Why,  what  do  you 
call  that  Arcade?  Whom  do  you  think  it 
belongs  to?  Answer  me  that,  will  you? 
Answer  me  that,  Mr.  Hooper.” 

“It  belongs  to  me,  of  course,”  returned 
the  millionaire. 

“To-day  it  does,”  snapped  Ezra,  “but 
to-morrow,  my  dear  sir,  it  lapses  to  the  city!  ” 

The  two  men  eyed  him  with  amazement. 


“You  never  blocked  it,”  continued  Ezra, 
breathlessly.  “You  never  asserted  your 
rights;  you  let  it  remain  a  thoroughfare; 
you  let  it  become  a  dty  street — a  strip  of 
gold  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  two  long  that  slashes  half  a  million  out 
of  your  property!  If  it  lap>ses  to  the  dty, 
what  b^omes  of  your  new  building? 
What’s  the  plot  worth,  robbed  of  that? 
What  have  you  left  but  two  miserable 
pieces — knifed,  separated,  the  whole  mid¬ 
dle  ripped  out  by  the  dty?  To-morrow, 
June  loth,  1911,  it  becomes  a  right  of  way; 
your  fifty  years’  grace  will  expire;  the  law 
will  take  its  course,  and  all  the  influence  in 
the  world  can  not  save  you!  I  can  prove 
your  father  opened  it  to  the  public  just 
fifty  years  ago,  on  June  loth,  1861.  I  have 
attested  copies  of  the  contracts,  newspaper 
clippings,  leases,  advertisements — every¬ 
thing  to  prove  it  to  the  hilt.  Come  back 
and  I’ll  show'  them  to  you;  come  back  and 
I’ll  convince  you — lay  them  out  before  Mr. 
Clarges  here — prove  and  double-prove  every 
word  I  am  saying!” 

He  stopp>ed,  aw'aiting  Hooper’s  reply — 
Hooper,  who  was  standing  there  with  an 
expression  of  speechless  chagrin. 

But  it  was  not  the  millionaire  who  spoke; 
it  was  Mr.  Clarges. 

“He’s  got  you.  Hooper,”  said  he.  “Every 
word  is  true,  for  I  well  remember  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Arcade  in  ’61  and  riding  through 
it  myself  with  my  battery.  There  wasn’t  a 
gate  then  and  there  isn’t  one  now.” 

“It’s  an  outrage,”  fumed  Hooper,  clench¬ 
ing  his  fists.  “It’s — it’s  nothing  less  than 
a  hold-up) — a  pistol  to  my  head — and  I’m 
damned  if  I’ll  be  blackmailed  in  this  sum¬ 
mary - ” 

Clarges  interrupted  him  with  a  warning 
hand  on  the  shoulder.  “Don’t  be  unwise, 
Hoop)er,”  he  said.  “The  man  is  fairly 
entitled  to  his  money,  and  you  would 
have  foimd  yourself  in  a  nice  mess  if  he 
hadn’t  been  so  smart.  Don’t  think  of 
what  you  are  going  to  p)ay  him;  think  of 
what  you  so  nearly  lost  by  the  skin  of  your 
teeth.  Good  Lord,  man,  he’s  saved  you  the 
Arcade!” 

The  lawyer’s  words  hit  home.  Hooper 
crumpled  l^e  a  burst  bag.  “Look  over  his 
p)ap)ers,”  he  muttered  dismally.  “I  am  not 
fit  to  examine  them;  but  if  you  are  satisfied, 
I  will  pay  him.” 

With  that  he  went  to  the  telephone  and 
began  to  shout  order  after  order  for  car- 


'look  over  his  papers,  he  muttered  dismally,  “i  am  not  fit  to  examine  them 
WITH  that  he  went  TO  THE  TELEPHONE. 


by  apologizing  for  some  of  the  harsh  epi¬ 
thets  he  had  used.  They  shook  hands,  not 
uncordially.  Mr.  Clarges  shook  hands. 
Then  Hooper  pushed  a  button,  a  bell  rang, 
and  the  clerk  who  answered  it  ushered  Ezra 
out  into  the  corridor. 

His  face  was  so  white,  so  drawn,  that 
Hilda  thought,  as  he  emerged  from  the  ele¬ 
vator,  that  he  had  failed.  His  ashen  com¬ 
posure  unnerved  her  and  she  did  not  dare 
to  ask  him  what  had  happened,  sure 
that  it  was  the  worst.  Then  he  drew  her  to 
one  side  and  in  silence  showed  her  the 
check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  and  the  bill 
for  ninety  thousand  more. 

•  “There  they  are,”  he  managed  to  say  at 
last.  “It’s  all  come  true,  hasn’t  it?”  Then 
he  added,  with  an  intonation  that  thrilled 
her  to  the  heart:  “Now  let’s  take  a  taxi  to 
the  bank,  and  then  to  a  jeweler’s,  and  then 
to  the  City  Hall  for  a  marriage  license — 
and  to-morrow,  if  you  like,  we  v^l  start  for 
Europe  or  the  Yellowstone.” 


penters,  for  timber,  signs,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  were  needed  at  once  to  block 
the  .\rcade  and  preserve  his  nearly  forfeited 
rights. 

Meanwhile  Clarges,  sitting  at  the  desk, 
was  making  a  brief  but  searching  examina¬ 
tion  of  Ezra’s  proofs. 

“They  are  unassailable,”  he  said  finally, 
wrapping  up  the  papers  and  putting  the  rub¬ 
ber  band  again  around  them.  “You  have 
established  the  date  almost  to  the  very  hour. 
Mr.  Hooper  has  no  other  course  but  to  set¬ 
tle  with  you  in  accordance  with  his  memo¬ 
randum,  and  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
deem  himself  a  very  fortunate  man.” 

The  concluding  formalities  were  accom¬ 
plished  with  bewildering  ease.  Hoopier 
passed  over  his  check  for  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  bill,  due  in  three  months,  for 
ninety  thousand  more.  A  receipt  was  sign¬ 
ed.  It  was  all  very  simple,  very  matter-of- 
fact.  Ezra,  taking  his  hat,  said  he  hopied 
there  was  no  hard  feeling.  Hooper  replied 
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SALLY  CASTLETON, 


hy  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT 


Sditors /^Otff~This  is  ILLUSTR/ 

the  love-story  of  a  Virgin-  N.  C. 

ia  girl.  Sally  Castleton, 
the  daughter  of  a  Confederate  general,  is  sud¬ 
denly  called  upon  to  match  her  loyalty  to  the 
South  and  her  cleverness  in  strategy  against 
the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  a  Northern 
officer.  A  Civil  War  story  nowadays? — you 
ask.  Yes,  but  the  story  itself  is  the  answer. 
It  is  a  story  of  action,  of  tense  drama,  of  love 
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IONS  BY  universal  to  be  limited  by  a 
YETH  historical  setting.  And, 

first,  it  is  a  story  of  youth 
— with  all  that  means  of  freshness  and  fire. 
For,  remember,  the  Civil  War  was  a  war  of 
young  men.  The  armies  were  youth  incar¬ 
nate.  Men  scarcely  out  of  boyhood  command¬ 
ed  regiments,  and  even  brigades.  And  the  peo¬ 
ple  you  are  to  meet  in  this  story  are  gloriously 
young;  its  spirit  is  the  impetuous,  daring. 


under  stress,  of  human  emotions  too  big  and  generous  ardor  of  youth 


CHAPTER  I 


|HE  Castleton  farm  lay  still  and 

T  quiet  in  the  steady  sunlight  of  an 
early  summer  morning.  It  was 
-  I  J  nearly  always  sleepy  and  quiet 
around  the  big,  wide-spreading  house,  with 
its  white  pillars  and  broad  porches;  for  the 
farm  lay  in  a  cove  of  level  land  where  Rock 
Creek,  tumbling  down  the  Virginia  Blue 
Ridge  between  Devil’s  Knob  and  Three 
Ridges,  widens  out  as  it  debouches  into 
Rockfish  Valley  and  empties  into  the  Rock- 
fish  River  near  Nellyford. 

But  there  was  about  the  place  a  deep>er 
air  of  quiet  than  could  be  accounted  for  by 
mere  snugness  of  location.  The  road  which 
slipped  down  the  Ridge,  passed  the  farm, 
and  curved  away  toward  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board,  lay  dusty  and  untracked.  The  huge 
bam,  the  outbuildings,  and  the  negro- 
quarters  were  deserted.  The  elms  and 
cherry-trees  of  the  big  yard  sheltered  an 
empty  porch. 

The  half-hearted  clatter  of  an  old  darky, 
pottering  about  and  making  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  straightening  up  the  living-room, 
intensified  the  general  air  of  silence  and 
desertion  and  had  little  effect  in  reducing 
the  room  to  order.  As  he  dawdled  aimless¬ 
ly  about  the  room,  the  old  man  kept  mut¬ 
tering  phrases  to  himself — “dis  heah  wah” 
and  “ongrateful,  lazy  niggers”  occurring 
again  and  again. 

His  incessant  mutterings  were  interrupt¬ 


ed  by  the  sudden  breezy  entrance  of  a  girl 
of  perhaps  seventeen,  bubbling  with  life 
and  high  spirits. 

“Now,  Uncle  Claban,”  she  commanded, 
“you  stop  trying  to  sweep.  You’re  the  on- 
liest  darky  we’ve  got  left,  and  we  can’t 
waste  you  on  sweeping.” 

The  old  man  did  not  pause,  but  plied  his 
broom  the  harder.  “Who  gwine  sweep  if 
I  don’t?”  he  demanded.  “Somebody  got 
to  sweep!  Who’s  gwine  do  it  if  I  don’t? 
Dat’s  what  I  ax  you.  Miss  ’Genie?” 

“I  am!”  'Grenie  snatched  the  broom 
from  the  old  man’s  fingers.  “You  go  get 
us  some  dinner.  Uncle  Claban,  and  leave 
me  to  fix  the  house!” 

“  Leave  who?  Lor’,  Miss  ’Genie,  you  don’ 
mean  it  sure  ’nuff,  does  you?  ” 

“Of  course  I  mean  it.  You  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  Sally  and  I  are  going  to  let  you  do  all 
the  work,  do  you?” 

The  girl  spoke  p>ositively,  but  she  made 
no  effort  to  begin  her  self-appointed  task. 
She  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  listening  intently 
for  some  expected  sound  from  without. 

’Genie  Castleton,  youngest  daughter  of 
General  Champ  Castleton,  C.  S.  A.,  was 
still  a  child,  but  a  child  on  the  verge  of 
womanhood.  Small,  undevelop>ed,  almost 
scrawny,  she  yet  gave  promise  by  a  very 
sweet,  full-lipp>ed  mouth  and  great  gray 
eyes  of  a  beauty  that  in  time  would  work 
havoc  with  hearts. 
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Claban  watched  her 
with  puzzled  eyes.  “What 
in  de  worl’  am  dat  chile 
up  to  now?”  he  wondered  audibly. 

’Genie  did  not  answer.  She  was  still  lis¬ 
tening  for  some  sound.  When  it  did  not 
come,  she  frowned  and,  slipping  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  p>eeped  out.  Then,  apparently  satis¬ 
fied,  she  drew  back  and  made  one  or  two 
tentative  strokes  with  her.'broom. 

Claban  shuffled  over  to  the  window  and 
peered  out  in  his  turn.  Then  a  look  of  per¬ 
fect  comprehension  came  upKjn  his  wrinkled 
face.  “I  mought  ha’  knowed  it,”  he  mut¬ 
tered. 

Outside,  a  barefoot  boy,  not  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  was  standing  at  the  gate 
digging  his  toes  into  the  moist  mold  and 
staring  questioningly  at  the  house,  ap¬ 
parently  surprised  by  the  stillness. 

Just  as  ’Genie  peered  from  the  window 
he  took  heart  and  started  up  the  path.  As 
she  began  to  sweep,  his  bare  feet  thumped 
upon  the  porch  and  his  fingers  tugged  at  the 
handle  of  the  old-fasbioned,  jangling  bell. 

Uncle  Claban  glared  at  the  girl  as  he 
shuffled  across  ^e  room,  but  his  glare 
went  unnoticed.  When  he  dragged  op>en 
the  ponderous  door  the  boy  greeted  him 
with  a  shout. 

“Hullo!  Uncle  Claban!”  he  cried. 
“Where’s  everybody?  Where’s  all  the  nig¬ 
gers?” 

The  old  man  stood  stolidly  in  the  boy’s 
way.  “What  niggers  you  talkin’  about?” 
he  demanded.  “  Ain’t  no  niggers  here.  All 
de  good  ones  done  daid,  and  the  rest  just 
natch’ully  run  away  last  night.  I  ’spect 
dey’s  gone  across  de  Ridge  to  jine  de  Yan¬ 
kees.  You  bnmg  a  letter  for  we  all?” 

The  boy  nodd^.  “Yes.  I  got  one — ” 
he  began,  pushing  by  Claban  as  he  spoke. 
Then  suddenly  he  saw  ’Genie.  His  eyes 
dropped,  his  face  flamed,  and  his  ready 
tongue  stopp)ed. 

’Genie  had  bound  a  cloth  about  her  head 
and  had  rolled  up  her  sleeves.  In  one  hand 
she  held  the  broom,  in  the  other  a  duster. 


Hello!  George!”  she 
said.  “Come  in  and  see 
me  work.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  widened.  “You — you 
ain’t  a-sweeping,  are  you.  Miss  ’Genie?” 
he  stammered  incredulously. 

“Got  to!”  returned  the  girl  cheerfully. 
“Look  at  this  big  room.  It’s  got  to  be 
swept,  and  Uncle  Claban’s  got  to  cook 
dinner,  so  I  must  do  it.  Oh,  I’m  so  tired!” 
The  small  humbug  sighed  and  pretended 
to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  her  face. 

“Grood  Lord,  Miss  ’Genie!  I — I — let  me 
sweep  it  for  you.  I’ll  be  glad  to.”  Adora¬ 
tion —  the  first  admiration  of  the  boy  for 
the  older  woman — sp>oke  in  every  syllable. 
“Please — please  let  jne  sweep  it  for  you! 
Please,  Miss  ’Genie!” 

The  girl  pretended  to  demur,  but  very 
soon  yielded  her  broom  into  the  boy’s 
hands,  while  Uncle  Claban  chuckled  to 
himself. 

“You  got  a  letter  for  me,  George?”  she 
asked.  • 

The  boy  extracted  a  letter  from  his  pock¬ 
et.  “No’m,”  he  answered.  “I’m  powerful 
sorry.  Miss  ’Genie,  but  I  ain’t  got  but  one 
to-day,  and  that’s  for  Miss  Sally.  I  reckon 
it’s  from  the  general,  though.” 

“From  father?  Oh,  give  it  to  me!”  She 
snatched  the  letter  and  glanced  at  its  super¬ 
scription.  “It  is,  it  is!”  she  cried.  “It  is 
from  father.  Oh,  Sally!  Sally!”  Her  shout 
reechoed  up  the  broad  stairs  in  the  center 
of  the  big  hall.  “Come  here,  quick!” 

“I’m  coming!”  The  elder  Miss  Castle- 
ton  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  as  she 
answered. 

Sally  Castleton  was  only  three  years  older 
than  her  sister,  but  the  three  years,  passed 
as  they  had  been  in  the  severe  school  of 
war,  had  made  her  a  woman.  She  was 
tall,  well  built,  vigorous.  Her  white  skin 
had  that  undertone  of  color  which  bespeaks 
perfect  health,  and  the  combination  of 
brown  eyes,  full  red  lips,  and  a  great  mass 
of  brown  hair  produced  a  striking  sort  of 
beauty. 
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“What  is  it?  A  letter  from  father?”  she 
called. 

“Yes!  Yes!”  ’Genie  held  up  the  envel¬ 
ope.  “Open  it!  Oh,  open  it,  Sally,” 

Sally  hurried  dowm  the  steps.  “Did 
George  bring  it? ”  she  asked.  “Thank  you, 
George,”  she  smiled,  and  took  the  envelope 
that  ’Grenie  offered. 

Inside  was  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  She 
unfolded  it  and  held  it  low,  so  that  ’Genie, 
hanging  over  her  shoulder,  could  read  it 
with  her: 

My  Dear  Daughters:  I  write  in  great  haste.  The 
war  is  moving  toward  you,  and  there  will  probably 
be  fighting  in  the  Shenandoah  near  you  very  soon. 

I  wish  if  could  have  been  delayed  till  the  crops  were 
gathered,  as  our  men  need  the  food.  But  it  can’t 
be  helped.  It  will  no  longer  be  safe  for  you  on  that 
exposed  farm.  Let  the  crops  go  and  start  for  Rich¬ 
mond  as  quick  as  you  can.  Your  mother’s  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Mason,  will  be  waiting  to  receive  you. 
You  know  her  address.  Leave  Claban  in  charge. 
He  will  save  the  place  if  any  one  can.  I  suppose 
the  other  darkies  will  run  off. 

Come  quickly.  My  wound  is  practically  well, 
and  I  expect  to  be  ordered  back  to  the  field  any 
day,  and  unless  you  hurry  I  may  have  to  leave  be¬ 
fore  you  arrive.  I  wish  I  could  come  for  you,  my 
darlings,  but  I  can’t.  But  1  know  my  brave  Sally 
will  do  everything  right  and  get  through  safely. 
’Genie  must  obey  you  in  everj-thing.  TeU  her  that 
she  is  under  military  orders  and  her  first  duty  is  to 
obey.  By  the  way,  her  young  friend,  Philip  Byrd, 
has  distinguished  himself.  He  is  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  with  General  Breckenridge,  just  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  from  you.  Tell  ’Genie  this. 

Your  loving  father, 

Chaupe  Castleton. 

’Genie  clapp>ed  her  hands  as  she  finished. 
“Oh,  Sally!  We’re  going  to  Richmond!” 
she  cried.  “We’re  going  to  Richmond! 
Aren’t  you  glad?” 

The  older  sister  did  not  laugh.  “Yes,” 
she  answered.  “But — but — father  says  he 
is  wounded.” 

’Genie’s  brightness  dimmed.  “No!  he 
doesn’t,”  she  demurred.  “He  says  he’s 
’most  well.” 

“He  would  say  that,  of  course.  Why 
didn’t  some  one  tell  us?  Maybe  they  did 
write  and  the  letter  was  lost.  Oh,  I  hop>e 
he  really  is  better!” 

“Of  course  he  is.”  ’Genie  started  toward 
the  desk  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  then 
paused  and  glanced  at  George,  who  had 
about  finished  his  task  of  sweeping.  “Oh, 
George,”  she  called,  “don’t  go.  I  want  to 
write  a  letter  for  you  to  take.” 

Sally  looked  at  the  girl,  and  her  eyes 
twinkled.  “To  Philip,  I  suppiose?”  she 
asked. 


’Genie  blushed.  “Of  course.  He’s  so 
near.  He  might  come  across  the  Gap  and 
find  us  gone  and — and - ” 

“And  that  would  never  do,  would  it? 
Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry,  little  sister. 
Write  your  letter  later  and  we’ll  mail  it  as 
we  go  through  Nellyford — if  we  can  get 
there.” 

“Get  there?” 

“  Yes.  It  isn’t  so  easy.  Uncle  Claban—” 
she  turned  to  the  old  man — “father  wants 
us  to  come  on  to  Richmond  and  leave  you 
here  in  charge.  But  how  in  the  world  are 
we  to  go?  There  isn’t  a  horse  on  the 
place.” 

The  old  man  scratched  his  head.  “  ’Deed, 
I  dimno.  Miss  Sally,”  he  replied.  “  ’Cep’n’ 
you  hires  a  wagon  from  Nellyford  to  take 
you  over  to  Rockfish  to  the  railroad. 
’Tain’t  but  three  or  four  hours  by  train 
from  there.” 

“That’s  what  we  must  do,  of  course. 
George!”  she  called  the  boy,  “has  anybody 
in  Nellyford  got  a  horse  to  spare?” 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  “No’m,  Miss 
Sally,”  he  answered.  “There  ain’t  more’n 
three  horses  at  Nellyford,  and  none  of 
them’s  for  hire.” 

’Genie  had  come  back  from  the  desk.  At 
George’s  words  her  face  fell.  “What  are 
we  going  to  do?”  she  wailed.  “Oh,  I  do 
want  to — to  get  to  father  so  bad!” 

George’s  heart  swelled.  “  Don’t  cry.  Miss 
’Genie,”  he  begged.  “Please  don’t  cry.  I 
can  get  you  a  horse.  I  can,  truly.  I’ve 
got  a  horse  of  my  own.” 

Three  pairs  of  astonished  eyes  turned  to¬ 
ward  him.  “  You  have,  George?” 

“Yes’m.  I  ain’t  ever  told  anybody. 
I’ve  been  saving  him  till  I  was  big  enough, 
and  then  I  was  going  to  ride  off  and  join 
General  Jeb  Stuart.  But  you  can  have  him. 
Miss  ’Genie.” 

“But  where  did  you  get  him,  George?” 

“I  found  him!  More’n  three  months 
ago.  He  was  wandering  up  the  valley. 
He’d  been  shot,  an’  he  was  ’most  dead.  I 
took  him  dowm  to  a  place  I  knowed  of  on 
the  branch,  and  I  been  fatting  him  up. 
He  looks  fine  now.  An’  you  can  have  him. 
Miss  ’Genie.  I’ll  go  get  him  an’  bring  him 
over  by  dinner  time.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  George!’’  ’Genie 
pounced  on  the  boy  and,  catching  him  in 
her  arms,  kissed  Wm  resoundingly.  The 
next  instant  he  had  broken  away  and  taken 
refuge  behind  Uncle  Claban,  red  as  fire  and 
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speechless  with  a  mingling  of  feelings. 

“There!”  laughed  ’Genie,  “that’s  a  re¬ 
ward,  George!” 

The  boy  gasped,  stammered,  and  darted 
to  the  door. 

’Genie  sprang  after  him.  “George! 
George !  ”  she  called.  “  Come  back !  ”  . 

But  he  had  already  stopped  and  was 
staring  toward  the  blue  front  of  the  Ridge. 
’Genie’s  eyes  followed  his  and  found  a 
small,  fast-moving  dot. 

“  Somebody’s  coming,”  he  called.  “  He’s 

coming  fast — lickety-split.” 

Instantly  the  eyes  of  all  four  were  fixed 
on  this  dot — already  resolved  into  a  tiny 
horse  and  rider — speeding  over  the  road 
which  curv’ed  like  a  whip-lash  among  the 
trees  or  behind  the  white  rocks  which 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight  against  the  green 
mass  of  the  ridge. 

The  flash  of  sunlight  on  metal  glinting 
from  the  hurrying  figure  told  that  the  rider 
was  a  soldier;  but  the  distance  was  too  great 
for  the  anxious  watchers  to  make  out  the 
color  of  the  uniform. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  trees  ended, 
and  the  horse,  still  galloping,  came  swiftly 
toward  them.  As  it  drew  nearer  they  saw 
that  the  rider  was  not  sitting  upright,  but 
was  bowed  over  his  saddle,  clinging  to  the 
horse’s  mane.  The  horse,  too,  seemed  in 
little  better  case.  It  stumbled  and  plunged, 
reeling  from  side  to  side. 

Claban  cried  out  at  the  sight.  “My 
Lord!”  he  muttered.  “He  gwine  kill  dat 
horse.” 

’Genie’s  sharp  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
rider.  “He’s  one  of  our  men,”  she  cried. 
“  He’s  an  oflficer — a  cavalry  officer.”  ’Genie 
knew  all  the  insignia  of  rank  and  service  by 
heart.  “He’s — oh,  Sally!  It’s  Philip!” 

Horse  and  rider  were  close  at  hand  now. 
At  ’Genie’s  scream  the  rider  straightened 
in  his  saddle,  showing  a  face  as  ghastly 
white  as  that  of  one  already  dead.  For  a 
moment  he  sat  upright,  then  began  to  sway. 

’Genie  w’as  already  racing  down  the  walk 
with  Sally  close  behind  her.  George  was 
ahead  of  them  both.  But  before  any  of 
them  could  reach  the  spot,  the  horse  stum¬ 
bled,  and  horse  and  rider  went  down  to¬ 
gether  in  a  crumpled  heap. 

CHAPTER  II 

Philip  Byrd  had  been  in  the  saddle  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  had  a  bullet -hole 


through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  right  leg, 
when  he  was  ordered,  late  at  night,  to  gal¬ 
lop  at  once  across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee’s  headquarters  to  beg  for  reen¬ 
forcements. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  Con¬ 
federates  had  reeled  backward  before  Hunt¬ 
er’s  relentless  blue  legions.  Stubbornly 
they  had  contested  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
but  ever  with  the  same  result.  Lynchburg, 
with  its  rich  store  of  food,  ammunition,  and 
military  supplies,  lay  a  few  miles  farther 
south.  Unless  Hunter  was  stopped  he 
would  take  the  city.  Breckenridge,  over¬ 
matched,  desperate,  hopeless,  sent  messen¬ 
ger  after  messenger,  imploring  aid.  • 

Philip  Byrd  was  one  of  the  messengers — 
sent  because  he  knew  the  country  thorough¬ 
ly  and  was  horseman  enough  to  win 
through  in  spite  of  his  wound.  Scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  slim,  worn  by  hard 
work  and  short  rations,  he  looked  more  fit 
for  bed  than  for  saddle.  His  horse  was 
nearly  as  tired  as  he.  But  such  as  tKe  two 
were,  they  were  the  best  that  could  be  spared. 

Philip  had  left  Staunton  long  after  dark 
and  had  galloped  southward,  climbing  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  the  darkness  by  a  road  that 
crawled  up  its  western  flank  to  Reed’s  Gap. 

Beneath  him  Back  Creek,  swollen  by 
si)ring  rains,  rushed  northward  through 
thickets  of  oak  and  laurel  to  join  the  Shen¬ 
andoah.  Now  and  then  his  horse  waded  an 
unseen  spring-fed  rivulet  that  plunged 
across  the  road  to  join  the  larger  stream. 
Behind  him,  lit  only  by  the  fires  of  scattered 
burning  houses,  lay  the  great  Shenandoah 
Valley,  the  granary  of  the  Confederacy  for 
four  years,  a  p>otential  highway  along  which 
the  Southern  armies  might  throw  them¬ 
selves  upon  Pennsylvania  and  Wasliing- 
ton.  Sheridan  had  not  yet  swept  it  with 
his  blue  troop>ers. 

After  a  time  Philip  turned  east,  heading 
toward  a  low  notch,  beyond  which  lay  pied¬ 
mont  Virginia.  Still  farther  east  were  the 
northern  armies,  slowly  constricting  the 
ring  of  steel  that  encircled  the  dying  Con¬ 
federacy. 

The  road  that  Philip  followed  was  little 
more  than  a  trail,  winding  uncertainly 
through  thickets  of  laurel  and  holly,  now 
in  the  stream-bed  and  now  out,  avoiding  ob¬ 
structions  rather  than  surmounting  them. 
Steep  and  jagged  in  places,  broken  by  gul¬ 
lies  through  which  rain-bom  torrents  had 
torn  a  way,  it  demanded  cautious  travel 
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lest  a  single  misstep  on  the  edge  of  a  shelv¬ 
ing  bank  should  send  horse  and  rider  roll¬ 
ing  to  the  depths  of  the  gorge.  Philip  would 
have  dismounted  and  led  his  horse  had  it 
not  been  for  his  wounded  leg  and  for  the  fact 
that  he  trusted  the  animal’s  instinct  for 
safety  more  than  he  did  his  own. 

When  morning  came  he  urged  his  horse 
recklessly  forward.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  strain  much  longer.  His  only 
hope  was  to  keep  up  till  he  could  reach  some 
one  who  would  carry  his  despatches  on, 
and  he  knew  he  was  most  unlikely  to  find 
any  one  before  crossing  the  Ridge.  So  far 
as  his  mission  was  concerned,  he  might  as 
well  topple  over  a  precipice  as  delay  upon 
the  road.  Desperately  he  struggled  on, 
fighting  against  the  growing  weakness  that 
was  overpowering  him,  driving  his  tired 
horse  with  relentless  spur. 

At  last  he  topped  the  rise  and  started 
downward,  the  sun  popping  up  to  face  him 
as  he  went.  Too  tired  and  weak  to  guide 
his  horse,  he  could  only  hang  to  his  saddle 
and  trust  to  the  beast’s  instinct  to  avoid 
destruction!  And  to  spur — ever  to  spur — 
praying  that  he  might  reach  help  before 
brain  and  body  failed  together. 

He  knew  where  the  road  led,  knew  the 
Castleton  farm  at  its  foot.  He  had  been 
bom  and  bred  not  ten  miles  away  from  it 
and  knew'  its  every  stick  and  stone.  He 
knew,  too,  that  once  at  Castleton  he  could 
find  a  messenger  to  go  forward  with  his  des¬ 
patches.  When  at  last  through  the  thin*- 
ning  trees  he  saw  its  green  fields  and  white 
buildings  spread  before  him,  he  mustered 
his  strength  for  a  last  effort. 

As  his  horse  plunged  down  the  moimtain- 
side  he  clung  desperately  to  the  saddle, 
watching  through  glazing  eyes  the  build¬ 
ings  swell  in  the  perspective.  Then  he  dis- 
tingviished  wavering  specks,  figures  rushing 
to  meet  him.  There  were  Sally  and  Claban 
and  ’Genie — dear '’Genie — and  some  one 
else;  the  forms  danced  crazily  before  him. 
He  tried  to  call  out,  but  even  as  he  did  so 
the  horse  crashed  down  beneath  him.  As 
he  strove  to  rise,  ’Genie  flung  herself  in  the 
dust  at  his  side. 

For  once  he  did  not  heed  her.  Desper¬ 
ately  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and  dragged  out 
a  crumpled  pap>er. 

“To  General  Lee!”  he  gasped,  in  a  voice 
so  strained  and  cracked  that  the  words  were 
almost  indistinguishable.  “To  General 
Lee!  Quick!  Quick!  Take  it!” 


’Genie  shrank  back,  but  Sally  caught  the 
paper  from  his  hand.  “I’ll  send  it,”  she 
promised.  “  I’ll  send  it !  ” 

For  an  instant  Philip  glared  into  the  girl’s 
eyes.  Sally  did  not  heed  him.  The  paper 
had  come  open  in  her  hand,  and  she  was 
scanning  its  brief  message.  Swiftly  she 
turned  to  the  wide-eyed  boy. 

“George!”  she  called.  “George!  Lis¬ 
ten!  The  Yankees  are  riding  up  the  Shen¬ 
andoah.  General  Breckenridge  is  being 
driven  back.  He  has  sent  Mr.  Byrd  here 
to  General  Lee  to  beg  for  reenforcements. 
He  says  if  they  do  not  come  Lynchburg 
may  be  captured.”  She  paused;  then: 
“This  despatch  must  be  got  to  General  Lee 
at  once.  Will  you  take  it?  ” 

Eagerly  the  boy  clutched  the  paper. 
“Will  I!”  he  cried.  “You  just  bet  I  will.” 

“Then  get  your  horse  and  ride  faster  than 
you  ever  rode  before.  Never  stop  until  you 
find  the  Southern  lines.  Go!” 

“I  will,  ma’am.  Miss  Sally.  ’Deed  I 
will.”  The  boy  sped  down  the  road. 

As  he  vanished,  Sally  turned  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  that  lay  so  quiet  in  the  dust.  ’Genie 
was  bending  over  him,  holding  his  head  on 
her  lap  and  wiping  the  dust  from  his  fore¬ 
head.  Her  slender  fingers  trembled  and  she 
shook  with  sobs.  “Oh,  Sally,  Sally!”  she 
gasp>ed.  “  He’s  dead !  He’s  dead !  ” 

Sally  looked  at  the  boy.  He  seemed  very 
still  and  white,  and  she  hesitated.  But 
Uncle  Claban  broke  in.  “Daid!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Who?  Him?  No,  ma’am.  Miss 
’Genie,  he  ain’t  daid,  an’  he  ain’t  gw'ine  to 
die,  neither.  He’s  just  natcherly  clean 
tuckered  out,  dat’s  what  he  is.  But,  lawsy 
me,  how  we  all  gwine  to  git  him  into  de 
house?” 

They  half  lifted,  half  dragged  the  uncon¬ 
scious  lad  along  the  walk  and  up  the  broad 
steps,  and  laid  him  at  last  upon  a  lounge  in 
the  great  hall,  from  sheer  inability  to  get 
him  to  an  upper  story.  He  lay  imconscious, 
not  knowing  when  his  wounds  were  washed 
and  cleansed  and  boimd  up  afresh. 

Hours  passed  while  the  girls  and  the  old 
negro  watched  beside  the  couch.  Along  in 
the  afternoon  ’Genie,  exhausted  with  anx¬ 
iety,  turned  from  the  motionless  form 
and  began  to  sob:  “Oh,  Sally!  I — I  quar¬ 
reled  with  Philip  the  last  time  he  was  here. 

And  now — now — maybe  he’ll  never - ” 

“  Nonsense !  He’ll  be  all  right  to-morrow. 
He’s  only  tired  out,  as  Uncle  Claban  said.” 
The  clock  up)on  the  mantel  began  to 
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chime  and  the  girls  counted  the  strokes. 

“Four  o’clock!”  murmured  Sally.  “It’s 
getting  late.”  She  rose  and  went  to  the 
front  door,  shot  back  the  heavy  bolts,  and 
dragged  the  great  door  open. 

A  breeze  sweet  with  the  scent  of  roses 
and  honeysuckle  blew  fresh  and  strong  into 
her  face.  Before  her  the  rays  lay  bright 
upon  the  young  green  of  the  oats  and  glim¬ 
mered  upon  the  field  of  clover  that  stretch¬ 
ed  away  to  the  east.  Millions  of  leaves, 
fluttering  in  the  soft  breeze,  caught  the 
level  rays  and  threw  them  back  down  the 
valley.  Overhead  the  cherry-trees  rustled 
pleasantly,  alternately  revealing  and  con¬ 
cealing  masses  of  crimson  fruit.  Round  the 
pillars  of  the  house,  climbing  roses  cluster¬ 
ed,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance.  From  the 
meadow  came  the  pleasant  sound  of  water 
rushing  over  a  rocky  bed.  War  seemed 
very,  very  far  away. 

Sally  drew  a  deep  breath  of  the  sweet 
air.  She  stepped  out  on  the  porch  and 
turned  to  look  up  at  the  familiar  over¬ 
hanging  front  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  To-day, 
however,  she  saw  it  in  a  new  light.  Not 
the  mountain  itself,  but  what  it  concealed 
made  her  stare  at  it.  The  Yankees — the 
Yankees  were  sweeping  up  the  Shenandoah 
behind  that  green  wall.  In  imagination 
she  could  hear  the  rattling  of  drums,  the 
ring  of  bugles,  the  low  thunder  of  rum¬ 
bling  batteries. 

And  then,  even  as  she  let  her  fancy  fill 
the  winding  road  with  marching  men,  a  dis¬ 
tant  flicker  of  motion  made  her  breath 
come  fast.  She  leaned  forward,  every  nerve 
tense,  every  sense  concentrated  in  that  of 
sight.  Surely — svuely - 

Before  her  startled  eyes  the  woods  that 
fringed  the  first  rise  of  Devil’s  Knob  seem¬ 
ed  to  lift  like  a  curtain  and  from  beneath 
it  long  columns  of  horsemen  came  rushing. 
On  the  road  a  battery  of  field  pieces  flashed 
into  view  and  raced  tow’ard  her,  gun  after 
gun,  muzzles  depressed,  cannoneers  cling¬ 
ing  like  flies  to  the  limbers.  A  distant  clam¬ 
or  of  moving  men  and  animals  filled  the  air. 

Men  and  horses  w'ere  suddenly  all  around 
her.  Across  the  lower  pasture  they  came 
in  heavy  columns,  pouring  endlessly  down 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
shining  carbines  and  sabers  of  the  men  and 
the  trappings  of  the  horses  caught  the  sun¬ 
light  and  flashed  it  broadcast  in  myriad 
sparks  of  fire.  Flags  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
snapped  in  the  wind.  Single  horsemen. 


skirmishers,  were  already  abreast  of  the 
house;  in  a  moment  they  had  passed,  and 
she  saw  them  climbing  the  slopes  of  the 
easternmost  of  the  Three  Ridges  and  of  Dev¬ 
il’s  Ridge. 

In  the  twrinkling  of  an  eye  the  house  had 
been  surrounded,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  a  ring  of  horsemen;  but  not 
deliberately  surrounded,  for  no  part  of  the 
movement  seemed  directed  toward  it. 

For  an  instant  longer  Sally  Castleton 
stood  spellbovmd.  Then  she  fled  back  into 
the  house,  swung  the  door  to,  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock. 

Once  inside,  she  turned  helplessly  to  the 
others.  “The  Yankees!’’  she  gasped. 
“The  Yankees!  They’re  all  around  us! 
Oh,  what  shall  w’e  do?  What  shall  we  do?” 

The  younger  girl  shrank  back  with  a  cry. 
The  old  negro  turned  ashen  with  terror. 
“De  Yankees!  Good  Lord,  Miss  Sally! 
Whar  dey  come  from?” 

“I  don’t  know!  From  across  the  Ridge 
somewhere!  They’re  all  around  us!  And 
they’ll  capture  Philip!  Oh,  can’t  we  hide 
him  somewhere?”  Desperately  her  eyes 
searched  the  room. 

“Drmno  whar.  Dey’ll  look  in  the  cellar 
an’  de  attic,  sure!  But  I  reckon  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  wake  him!” 

For  a  moment  Sally  hesitated;  then  she 
shook  him  gently.  “Wake  up,  Philip,” 
she  called.  “Wake  up!  You  must  wake 
up!  You  must!  You  must!” 

The  boy  moved  slightly.  He  flung  his 
hand  above  his  head.  His  eyes  opened, 
then  closed,  and  with  a  long  sigh  he  lapsed 
again  into  unconsciousness. 

But  ’Genie  came  to  the  rescue.  She  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  couch. 
“Philip!  Philip!”  she  shrieked.  “Wake  up! 
There’s  danger!  Danger!  Wake  up!” 

Again  the  brown  eyes  opened,  and  this 
time  they  stayed  open,  staring  blankly  at 
the  girl  beside  him. 

.  “Wake  up!  Please  wake  up!”  she 
pleaded. 

A  look  of  intelligence  crept  into  Philip’s 
staring  eyes.  He  smiled  faintly. 

“’Genie!”  he  murmured  happily. 

Desperately  the  girl  shook  him,  while 
Sally  leaned  anxiously  over  the  couch. 
Claban,  trembling  with  fright,  was  peering 
through  the  crack  of  the  door. 

“Philip!”  ’Genie  sobbed,  “the  Yankees — ” 

“The  Yankees!  Good  God!”  The  boy 
was  wide  awake  at  last.  Memory  had  re- 
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turned  with  a  flash.  He  leajied  to  his  feet — 
only  to  totter  and  fall  back  as  his  weight 
itsted  on  the  wounded  leg.  His  hand  flew 
to  his  coat.  “My  despatches!”  he  gasp>ed. 
“My  despatches!  Where  are  they? ” 

“They’re  gone.  We  sent  them  on  hours 
ago.  General  Lee  has  them  by  this  time. 
The  Yankees  are  all  around  the  house.  You 
must  hide.” 

Philip  was  standing  on  his  feet,  tottering. 
“I  must  get  back  to  my  regiment,”  he  cried. 
He  took  a  step  forward,  then  grew  white 
and  reeled.  Sally  caught  him  and  would 
have  helped  him  to  the  lounge,  but  he 
-would  not  let  her.  A  huge  box-stove  stood 
•in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  caught  at 
this  and  leaned  back  against  it.  “They 
sha’n’t  take  me.  I’ll  fight!  I’ll  fight!”  he 
muttered  unsteadily. 

“You  can’t  fight.  You  don’t  understand. 
There  are  thousands  of  them.  You  must 
hide — now — before  it  is  too  late!” 

From  the  window,  where  he  was  watch¬ 
ing,  Claban’s  voice  came  in  warning. 
“Dey’s  cornin’,”  he  called.  “Dey’s  cornin’ 
to  de  house!” 

Trampling  hoofs  sounded  on  the  gravel 
walk  without,  and  with  the  sound  despera¬ 
tion  came  into  Philip’s  face.  He  looked 
about  wildly,  seeking  a  hiding-place  and 
finding  none.  “I  won’t  be  taken!  I  w’on’t! 
I  won’t!”  he  repeated. 

“You  sha’n’t  be!”  Sally  cried  suddenly. 
“You  sha’n’t  be!”  With  trembling  fingers 
she  dragged  open  the  door  of  the  great  stove, 
disclosing  the  cavernous  interior.  “Here!” 
she  cried.  “Hide  in  here!  It’s  big  enough! 
I’ve  hidden  in  it  often  when  I  was  little. 
It’s  big  enough.  Oh,  try  it!” 

“It’s  a  chance!”  Philip  caught  at  the 
girl’s  shoulders.  “Help  me.” 

Claban  came  limping  from  the  window. 
“Dey’s  here,  Miss  Sally,”  he  said  shakily. 
“Dey’s  here!” 

Sally  Castleton  did  not  look  up.  She  and 
’Genie  were  easing  Philip  into  the  gaping 
mouth.of  the  stove.  “  Can  you  back  your¬ 
self  in?  ”  she  gasped. 

“Yes!”  Philip’s  arms  were  sound,  and 
he  moved  himself  inch  by  inch  backward. 
“It’s  cramped,  but  it’s  a  chance.  I’ll  beat 
them  yet.” 

Steps  sounded  on  the  porch  and  a  heavy 
rap  thundered  through  the  silent  house  just 
as  Philip  drew  up  his  knees  and  vanished 
within  the  stove. 

“Don’t  close  the  door  tight,”  he  whis¬ 


pered.  “Leave  it  ajar.  It  will  be  safer.” 

Feverishly  the  girls  pushed  to  the  door 
till  only  the  merest  crack  remained;  then 
they  laid  the  fire-irons  across  the  front  and 
stood  up. 

•Again  the  knock  sounded.  Sally  cast  a 
last  glance  around  the  room  to  see  that 
nothing  had  been  forgotten.  Then,  with 
’Genie  clinging  to  her  hand,  she  stepped 
bravely  to  the  front  door  and  turned  the  key. 

CHAPTER  III 

With  her  heart  beating  so  that  she  could 
not  speak,  she  opened  the  door.  She  knew 
that  she  must  be  calm,  must  not  show  too 
great  terror,  must  not  try  to  deny  the  enemy 
the  freedom  of  the  house.  She  clung  to  the 
door,  half  fainting,  while  the  world  spim 
round  her. 

Slowly  the  haze  cleared.  Dully,  as  from 
afar  off,  she  heard  some  one  addressing  her 
and  realized  that  a  boy  was  standing  on 
the  porch  steps  holding  his  horse’s  bridle — 
a  boy,  short,  rotund,  friendly  looking,  with 
gilt  and  yellow  braid  upon  his  dusty  blue 
uniform;  just  a  boy — not  an  enemy. 

“Well,  sir?”  she  faltered. 

The  boy  had  snatched  off  his  slouch  hat 
with  its  yellow  cord.  He  stood  swinging  it 
in  his  hand,  staring  admiringly  at  the  girls. 
“General  Haverhill’s  compliments,”  he 
said.  “He  regrets  to  cause  inconvenience, 
but  he  must  occupy  this  house  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  few  hours.  He  will  be  here 
immediately.”  He  gestured  toward  a  little 
knot  of  horsemen,  who  had  paused  at  the 
foot  of  the  lawn  and  were  staring  down  the 
valley  with  field-glasses. 

Sally  managed  to  bow  with  some  degree 
of  calmness.  “The  house  is  at  General 
Haverhill’s  disposal,”  she  answered  steadily. 
“I  am  sorry  that  I  have  only  one  aged  ser¬ 
vant  and  therefore  can  not  serve  trim  as  I 
should.” 

The  boy  smiled.  He  seemed  rmable  to 
take  his  eyes  from  her  face.  “Oh,  that’s 
all  right,”  he  exclaimed  cheerfully.  “We 
are  used  to  looking  out  for  ourselves.  Don’t 
trouble  yourself  a  bit.  The  general  only 
wants  a  place  to  rest  for  a  few  hours.” 

“He  may  have  that,”  Miss  Castleton 
smiled  faintly.  After  all,  there  were  pleas¬ 
ant  people  among  the  Yankees.  Besides,  it 
was  just  as  well  to  conciliate  while  she 
could.  “  In  fact,  he  can  have  more.  Uncle 
Claban  is  a  famous  cook  and  our  pantry  is 
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not  quite  empty.  May  I  offer  supper  to 
him  and  his  staff?” 

Her  tones  were  quite  natural.  She  felt 
surprised  at  her  lack  of  fear;  now  that  the 
shock  of  the  meeting  was  over,  the  danger 
seemed  somehow  less. 

The  subaltern’s  white  teeth  flashed. 
“Really,  truly  supper  at  a  table,  with  a 
table-cloth!  It’s  too  good  to  be  true.  I’ll 
tell  the  general.”  He  turned  toward  the 
horsemen,  who  were  coming  toward  the 
steps. 

Sally  waited,  watching  curiously.  She 
felt  ’(^nie’s  convulsive  grasp  on  her  hand 
and  squeezed  back  reassuringly.  “Don’t 
be  afraid,  dear!”  she  murmured.  “They’re 
only  men,  after  all.  Try  to  forget  that 
they  are  Yankees,  and  everything  will  come 
right.”  She  turned  once  more  to  meet  her 
guests. 

On  all  sides  of  the  house  the  busy  scene 
was  rapidly  changing.  The  dusty  cavalry¬ 
men,  saddle-weary  after  a  hard  ride,  were 
taking  advantage  of  a  few  hours’  halt.  The 
troopers,  gaunt,  sun-bumed,  unshaven,  cov- 
'ered  with  mud  and  dust,  moved  about  this 
way  and  that.  Company  lines  were  formed, 
and  long  strings  of  picketed  horses  munched 
the  clover,  while  other  strings  of  horses, 
with  a  trooper  riding  bare-back,  half  a 
dozen  bridles  in  his  hands,  clattered  toward 
the  creek.  Stacked  arms  glittered  in  the 
sunlight.  Men  with  red  crosses  on  their 
sleeves  established  a  tiny  hospital  tent  and 
looked  to  the  slightly  wounded  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  flying  column.  Some  of  the 
Castleton  fences  went  for  farrier’s  fires, 
and  his  hammer  clanked  noisily. 

The  troops  were  too  thoroughly  season¬ 
ed  campaigners  to  get  out  of  hand,  but  the 
officers  were  as  tir^  as  the  men,  and  there 
was  no  little  foraging.  The  clusters  of  cher¬ 
ries,  the  yellow  June  apples,  and  the  wel¬ 
come  “garden  truck”  were  temptations  not 
to  be  wholly  resisted. 

It  was  all  new  and  strange  to  Sally  and, 
hard  as  it  was  to  see  the  Castleton  acres 
trampled  and  overrun,  she  w’atched  the  busy 
scene  wdth  unconscious  interest. 

The  voice  of  the  young  officer  recalled 
her  to  herself.  “General  Haverhill,”  he 
was  saying,  in  deference  to  a  half-fot  got¬ 
ten  convention.  “General  Haverhill — 
Miss — ?  ”  He  paused  interrogatively. 

The  girl  bowed.  “I’m  Miss  Castleton,” 
she  said. 

“  Miss  Castleton.”  The  general  swept  off 


his  slouch  hat.  “  I  supp>ose  Lieutenant  Rig¬ 
by  here  has  told  you  that  we  must  use  your 
house?  ” 

“Yes,  general.  Will  you  come  in?” 

The  subaltern  interposed.  “  Miss  Castle¬ 
ton  has  offered  us  supper,  general,”  he  said. 

The  general  smiled.  He  was  a  ix)werful- 
looking  man  of  forty;  the  scar  of  a  saber 
gash  across  his  face  gave  it  a  sinister  aspect, 
but  his  smile  was  pleasant.  “You  are- 
loyal?”  he  questioned  doubtfully.  The 
question  seemed  unnecessary. 

“Yes — to  Virginia!”  Sally  met  his  eyes 
steadily. 

“Oh!  I  see!”  Quizzically  he  contempla¬ 
ted  the  girl  from  vmder  lus  bushy  brows. 
“And  this  is — ”  he  turned  toward  the 
younger  girl. 

“My  sister.  Miss  Eugenia  Castleton.” 

“Ah!”  The  general  bowed.  “I  suppose 
you,  too,  are  loyal — to  Virginia,  Miss  Eu¬ 
genia?”  he  said. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  patronizing  note  in 
the  question  that  touched  ’Genie  on  the 
raw'.  Perhaps  it  was  sheer  terror.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  she  flashed  up,  suddenly 
furious.  “Oh!”  she  cried,  stamping  her 
small  foot.  “Oh!  I  w'ish  I  were  a  man!  I 
wish  I  w’ere  a  man!” 

The  grizzled  Federal  looked  at  her  stead¬ 
ily,  and  not  without  admiration.  “Per¬ 
haps  it’s  lucky  for  me  you’re  not,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  smiling. 

Bowing,  he  stood  aside  to  let  the  girls 
pass  at  the  door,  then  clanked  after  them 
into  the  cool,  wide  hall  with  its  broad  cen¬ 
ter-table,  its  chairs  and  lounge — the  lounge 
on  which  Philip  Byrd  had  so  lately  lain— 
and  the  big  black  stove.  To  save  their  lives 
neither  Sally  nor  her  sister  could  help  glan¬ 
cing  at  that  stove. 

It  was  Sally’s  part  to  play  hostess,  and 
she  did  it  valiantly.  “  Please  sit  dowm,  gen¬ 
eral,”  she  in^’ited.  “If  you  will  excuse  me, 
I  will  see  about  supper.”  With  a  smile  she 
rustled  from  the  room,  ’Genie  following 
rather  sullenly. 

In  the  wide  kitchen  she  dropped  into  a 
chair,  trembling.  Had  she  acted  her  part 
well,  she  wondered,  or  had  she  overdone 
it?  Was  it  suspicion  that  she  had  seen  in 
the  general’s  eyes  as  she  left  him?  Would 
he  search — and  find?  How  long  would  he 
stay?  Philip  was  w'ounded,  suffering,  prob¬ 
ably  hungry  and  thirsty.  If  the  Yankees 
stayed  very  long,  he  might  have  to  surren¬ 
der.  What  would  they  do  to  him?  Would 
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they  consider  him  a  spy  and  — and - 

A  hand  clutched  her  and  she  looked  up. 
'Genie  was  on  her  knees  beside  her,  flushed, 
tear-stained  face  uplifted. 

“Oh,  Sally,  Sally!”  she  wailed.  “Did  I 
do  WTong?  Did  I  make  him  susp)ect?  Oh, 
if  anything  happens  to  Philip  through  my 
fault.  I’ll  die!” 

Sally  laid  her  hand  on  the  bright  hair  of 
the  girl  beside  her.  “You  didn’t  harm 
Philip,”  she  comforted.  “It  wouldn’t  do 
for  us  to  be  too  friendly.  That  would  be 
the  surest  way  to  make  them  suspicious.” 

“But — but — he’ll  starve!” 

“Oh,  no,  he  won’t!  I  don’t  think  they’ll 
stay  long.  ‘For  a  few  hours,’  that  young 
officer  said.  But  come!”  Sally  jumped  up. 
“Come.  Let’s  get  supper  for  them.  That’ll 
give  us  something  to  do,  and  will  keep  them 
occupied — when  it’s  ready.  Men  will  al¬ 
ways  eat.  Come!” 

’Genie  rose  obediently,  if  not  submissive¬ 
ly.  “  Supp)er !  ”  she  flashed.  “  Supper !  And 
we’ve  got  to  feed  those  tyrants,  with  poor 
Philip  starving  right  under  their  noses.” 

The  elder  sister  smiled.  “I’m  sorry,” 
she  said  gently;  “but  there  are  worse 
things  than  missing  a  meal  or  two.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  better  for  him,  after  all;  for 
he  must  have  some  fever  after  that  woimd 
and  that  ride.  Anyhow,  we’ve  got  to  feed 
these  Yankees,  so  let’s  do  it  with  a  good 
grace.  Men  are  easiest  managed  when 
they’ve  eaten.  If  we’ve  got  to  feed  the 
brutes,  let’s  do  it.” 

CHAPTER  IV 

General  Haverhill  stared  suspiciously 
after  the  girls  as  they  went  out.  “Rebels 
to  the  core,”  he  muttered.  “The  little  one 
gave  it  away.  What  makes  the  other  one 
so  damned  smooth-spoken?  She  must  have 
some  reason.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rigby!” 

“Sir!”  The  young  officer  leap)ed  to  at¬ 
tention. 

“I’m  not  sacisfied!  That  girl  has  some¬ 
thing  to  conceal.  I  can  see  it  in  her  eyes! 
Take  a  detail  and  search  the  house  from 
garret  to  cellar.  Search  all  the  outhouses. 
Station  guards  to  keep  watch  on  the  house, 
and  give  orders  not  to  let  any  civilians  come 
in  or  go  out  under  any  circumstances  with¬ 
out  express  permission.” 

“Ves,sir!” 

“Captain  Adams!” 

“Sir!” 


“Establish  a  signal  station  on  the  roof 
of  this  house  at  once.  Get  into  commimi- 
cation  with  the  outp>osts.  Let  me  know  in¬ 
stantly  if  the  enemy  appears.” 

“Yes,  sir!” 

“Major  Smith!” 

“Sir!”  An  old,  red-faced  officer  saluted 
stiffly. 

“ Let  me  see  that  map.  Here!  Lift  these 
things  out  of  the  way.”  He  indicated  the 
books  and  bric-h-brac  that  littered  the 
mahogany  table. 

Unconcernedly  the  officer  swept  his  arm 
across  the  table,  sending  the  articles  upon 
it  crashing  to  the  floor.  Upon  the  space 
thus  provided  he  unrolled  a  dirty,  tattered 
map.  The  comers  would  not  lie  flat,  and 
he  weighted  one  of  them  with  a  Bible  picked 
from  the  floor  and  one  with  a  pistol  drawn 
from  his  belt. 

The  general  bent  over  it,  tracing  the  roads 
with  a  pencil.  “This  is  the  place,  beyond 
a  doubt,”  he  declared.  “Foot  of  Reed’s 
Gap;  Nelly  ford  Road;  house  of  General 
Castleton,  C.  S.  A.  The  girls  are  his 
daughters,  of  course.  I  wonder  when  our 
man  will  be  along.” 

“Not  before  evening,  I  understand, 
general.  That  w'as  the  expectation,  wasn’t 
it?” 

“That  was  General  Hunter’s  guess.  But 
there’s  no  telling.  He’s  coming  from 
Grant,  a  long  way  roundabout.  It’s  hard 
to  tell  how  fast  one  can  travel  these  days. 
At  any  rate,  w-e’ve  done  our  part.  We  hold 
the  mouth  of  the  pass.  I  wonder  what  the 
devil  it’s  all  about,  anyhow.” 

“General  Hunter  gave  you  no  hint,  sir?” 

“  He  had  none  to  give.  Orders  w’ere  from 
Grant  direct.  I  saw  them.  ‘If  p)0£sible, 
send  a  cavalry  brigade  up  Back  Creek  and 
through  Reed’s  Pass  to  the  Castleton  farm 
at  the  mouth.  Seize  the  exit  and  hold  it, 
but  do  not  advance.  Captain  Radcliffe 
will  join  you  later  with  orders.’” 

“  Radcliffe?  Is  it  Captain  Radcliffe  we’re 
to  meet?” 

“Yes!  Do  you  know’ him? ” 

“I  do  if  he’s  the  man  I’m  thinking  of; 
and  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  were.  He’s  a 
Kentuckian  by  birth,  but  he’s  lived  in  the 
North  most  of  his  life.  He  came  home  from 
Indiana,  I  think  it  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  enlisted  in  a  Kentucky  regi¬ 
ment.  He  got  his  commission  at  Stone 
River  for  bringing  off  a  gun  after  every 
other  man  and  all  but  two  horses  in  the 
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battery  had  been  killed.  Since  then  I 
haven’t  heard  much  of  him,  though  I  know 
he  was  with  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  I  under¬ 
stand  he’s  been  transferred  to  the  Secret 
SeiA'ice.” 

“Secret  Service!  What  in  thunder  have 
we  to  do  with  the  Secret  Service  here?” 

The  general  broke  off,  staring  under 
bushy  brows  through  the  wide,  arched  door 
to  the  dining-room,  where  Claban  was  com¬ 
ing  and  going,  bringing  in  supper. 

“There’s  something  wTong  about  this 
place,”  he  declared.  “Something  devilish 
wrong!  If  I  could  only  put  my  finger  on  it 
— Here!  You!  Come  here!”  He  raised 
his  voice,  calling  the  old  negro. 

Claban  lifted  his  bleary  eyes  inquiringly. 
“Wuz  you  a-speakin’  to  me,  sah?”  he 
asked. 

“  Yes !  Come  here !  ” 

The  old  man  approached  slowly.  “I 
didn’t  rightly  know,  sah!”  he  apologized, 
subtly  showing  resentment.  “Most  white 
gemmen  calls  me  Uncle  Claban,  sah,  and  I 
warn’t  no  ways  sure  you  meant  me,  sah.” 

“Humph!  Who  else  is  here  except  you 
and  the  young  ladies?” 

“Here,  sah?  Why,  dere  ain’t  nobody, 
sah,  ’cep’n’  you  an’  a  passel  of  soldiers.  De 
las’  darkies  done  nm  off  two  days  ago.” 

“Any  Confederates  near?” 

“Not  as  I  knows  of,  sah.” 

“When  were  the  last  here?” 

Claban  scratched  his  snowy  poll.  “I 
sure  does  disremember,  general,  sah,”  he 
answered. 

Lieutenant  Rigby  came  running  down 
the  stairs  with  two  troop)ers  behind  him. 
“No  sign  of  anybody  or  anything  suspi¬ 
cious  in  the  cellar  or  up-stairs,  general,”  he 
reported.  “I’ll  search  the  outbuildings 
now.” 

“.\ll  right.”  Haverhill  turned  again  to 
Claban.  “  Come  from  around  back  of  that 
stove,”  he  ordered.  “I  want  to  see  you. 
Now  tell  me  the  truth.  When  were  the 
last  Confederates  here?  You  needn’t  be 
afraid  to  sp)eak  out.  I’ll  take  you  north 
with  me  when  I  go,  so  nobody  can  hurt  you 
for  speaking.” 

“Take  me  norf?  No,  sah!  You  ain’t 
gwine  to  take  me  norf;  no,  you  ain’t,  sah. 
What  Miss  Sally  and  Miss  ’Genie  gwine  to 
do  without  Uncle  Claban,  now  all  dem 
wuthless  niggers  done  run  spang  off?  No, 
sah!  Please,  sah,  massa!” 

“Oh,  stay,  if  you  want  to — but - ” 


Rigby  bounded  into  the  room,  barely 
chec^g  himself  in  time  to  salute.  “Gen¬ 
eral!  We’ve  found  a  dead  horse  with  a 
Confederate  saddle  on  him  in  the  stable. 
Can’t  have  been  dead  more  than  an  hour 
or  so.  Seems  to  have  been  ridden  to  death.” 

The  general  sprang  to  his  feet.  “  Damna¬ 
tion!”  he  trumpeted.  “I  knew  something 
was  wrong!  Search  for  the  rider.  Search 
every  cranny.  Go!  Now,  you  black  ape, 
tell  me  the  truth.  Where  is  the  man  who 
rode  that  horse?” 

“  Dat  horse?  Lordy,  massa,  sah,  nobody 
ain’t  rode  dat  horse  so  fur  as  I  knows.  Dat 
horse  wander  in  late  las’  night  all  by  hisself. 

I  don’  know  who  been  a-ridin’  him.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know,  don’t  you?  We’ll 
see!  Bring  those  girls  in  here.  Major 
Smith.” 

The  red-faced  officer  hurried  from  the 
room.  For  a  moment  the  general  glared 
around  him;  then  his  eyes  lighted  on 
’Genie’s  rosewood  desk  in  the  comer.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  con¬ 
tain  pap>ers  which  would  throw'  some  light 
on  Confederate  visitors,  for  he  jumped  up 
and  jerked  it  open.  Paper  after  paper  and 
letter  after  letter  he  examined,  glancing  at 
them  and  throwing  •them  down.  “Love- 
letters!”  he  muttered  disgustedly.  “What 
the  devil  is  this?”  He  glanced  more 
closely  at  the  letter  he  held.  ‘  ‘  Dear 
’Genie,”  he  read,  “I  w’ant  to  see  you  so 
much  that  it  hurts.  I - ” 

A  small  form  flashed  in  front  of  him  and 
a  slim  hand  snatched  the  letter  from  his 
grasp.  “How  dare  you?  How  dare  you?” 
spluttered  a  voice  almost  hysterical  with 
fury.  “That’s  my  desk  and  my  letter. 
How  dare  you  touch  them!” 

General  Haverhill  dropped  the  letter  in 
some  confusion,  and  stood  watching  ’Genie 
as  she  stooped  and  began  gathering  the 
scattered  letters. 

“I’m  not  looking  for  love-letters,”  he 
said  gruffly,  but  with  a  trace  of  apology  in 
his  tones,  “but  I’m  afraid  I  w’ould  like  to 
find  the — er — horseman  who  wrote  them!” 

He  watched  her  closely,  and  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  for  ’Genie  that  her  face  was  hidden. 
Before  the  Federal  had  time  to  say  more,  the 
door  opened  and  Sally,  her  dress  covered 
by  a  huge  apron,  came  in  from  the  kitchen. 
General  Haverhill  swung  on  her  suddenly. 

“I  want  straight  answers  to  my  ques¬ 
tions,”  he  said  sharply.  “It  will  be  better 
for  everybody.” 
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Sally  turned  very  pale,  save  for  a  bright 
red  spot  on  each  cheek.  Her  lips  tightened 
and  her  figure  stiffened  with  anger,  but  she 
did  not  speak. 

“Where  did  that  Confederate  oflScer  go? ” 

The  general  jerked  his  words  out  snap>- 
pishly,  and  his  deep-set  eyes  searched  the 
two  white  faces  before  him. 

Sally’s  heart  stopp)ed,  then  leap)ed  madly. 
The  room  spun  round  her  in  dizzy  circles. 
Philip  was  caught!  Caught! — No!  he  was 
not  caught;  if  he  had  been,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  questions.  But 
his  presence  was  somehow  suspected.  She 
forced  herself  to  speak. 

“  So  far  as  I  know,  no  Confederate  officer 
has  left  this  place,”  she  answered  steadily. 
“Are  you  seeking  one  to  teach  you  how  to 
address  a  lady?”  The  scorn  in  her  voice 
was  biting.  ’Genie  turned  helplessly  from 
her  sister  to  the  officer. 

The  general  hesitated.  “  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,”  he  said  slowly.  “This,  however,  is 
not  a  ball-room.  A  Confederate  horse,  re¬ 
cently  dead,  has  been  found  in  your  stable. 
Where  is  its  rider?  ” 

Sally  turned  to  Claban.  “  Where  did  that 
horse  come  from.  Uncle  Claban?”  she  asked. 

The  general  interposed.  “Don’t  an¬ 
swer!”  he  ordered  the  negro.  “I’ve  heard 
what  your  man  says,  and  I  want  to  hear 
what  you  say.  Answer  my  question.  Miss 
Castleton.” 

Sally  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “If  any 
horse.  Confederate  or  otherwise,  is  in  my 
stable,  it  has  come  there  without  my  knowl¬ 
edge,”  she  answered  truthfully. 

Haverhill  stood  still,  gnawing  his  mus¬ 
tache,  staring  suspiciously  from  mistress  to 
servant.  While  he  hesitated,  the  dull  report 
of  a  distant  field-piece  boomed  up  the  valley, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  scattering  rifle¬ 
shots.  Again  the  far-off  cannon  thundered, 
and  the  general  rose  and  hurried  to  the 
door  and  stood  there,  staring. 

A  bugle  sounded,  followed  by  sharp  or¬ 
ders.  The  scattered  troopers  raced  to 
their  horses’  heads  and  stood  waiting, 
ready  for  further  commands.  Far  away,  on 
the  crest  of  the  Three  Ridges,  little  flags 
began  to  jerk  spasmodically  to  and  fro.  A 
horseman  app)eared  in  the  distance  and 
loped  toward  the  house;  carbine  and  saber- 
hilt  flashed  in  the  sunlight  as  he  came. 

Spellbound,  Sally  watched  the  scene. 
Then,  struck  with  sudden  recollection,  she 
looked  for  ’Genie. 


The  younger  girl  had  not  come  to  the 
door.  Instead,  she  must  have  gone  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  for  as  Sally  looked 
around  she  came  hurrying  through  the  arch 
of  the  dining-room.  In  her  hands  she  bore 
some  pieces  of  fried  chicken,  rich  and 
brown.  As  she  came  she  flashed  apprehen¬ 
sive  glances  about  her. 

All  the  Union  officers  were  out  on  the 
porch,  looking  toward  the  firing,  and  the 
room  was  vacant.  Across  the  floor  scurried 
’Genie,  half  running,  on  tiptoe.  She  bent 
to  the  stove  door,  pulled  it  open,  and 
thrust  the  chicken  into  the  interior.  “Phil¬ 
ip!  Philip!”  she  panted.  “Take  this.” 

A  hand  grasped  the  food  and  ’Genie 
straightened  up  and  flung  to  the  door  just 
as  a  trooper  came  running  down  the  stairs 
of  the  house  and  shot  out  upon  the  porch. 

“Outposts  signal  that  the  enemy’s  in¬ 
fantry  in  small  numbers  has  appeared  in 
our  front  across  South  Fork  Valley,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “Not  attempting  to  advance. 
Seem  to  be  coming  from  Shield’s  Gap. 
Some  firing  heard.  Another  message  com¬ 
ing  now,  sir.” 

The  crackling  fire  of  the  rifles  had  died 
away.  Haverhill  nodded  and  sp>oke  to  the 
bugler  by  his  side.  A  call  sounded,  and  the 
ordered  lines  by  the  horses’  heads  dissolved, 
their  units  slipping  back  to  sprawl  upon  the 
grass  or  to  range  about  the  place. 

Haverhill  turned  back  into  the  house. 
The  anger  in  his  face  had  disappeared,  and 
he  spoke  almost  courteously. 

“I  am  bound  to  take  your  word.  Miss 
Castleton,”  he  said  wearily;  “but  you 
must  understand  that  I  am  in  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  I  am  also  boimd  to  take  due 
precautions.  I  thank  you  for  your  proffer¬ 
ed  hospitality,  but  I  can  not  accept  it. 
You  and  your  sister  will  kindly  go  to  your 
room  and  remain  there.  I  will  station  a 
guard  at  the  door.  It  will  be  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  signal  from  the  windows.  They 
will  be  watched  constantly.”  He  turned  to 
Claban.  “As  for  you,  my  man,  you  will 
stay  in  the  kitchen,  and  not  attempt  to 
leave  it.” 

Heads  high,  defiant  without  but  trem¬ 
bling  within,  the  two  girls  mounted  the 
stairs.  As  they  went.  Lieutenant  Rigby 
came  back  from  the  stables.  He  glanced 
wistfully  after  the  girls’  departing  forms; 
then  saluted. 

“We’ve  searched  everywhere,  general,” 
he  declared.  “Except  for  that  horse,  there 
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isn’t  a  thing  suspicious  on  the  place.”  As 
he  sp>oke  he  laid  his  cap  and  gauntlets  on 
the  flat  top  of  the  big  stove  and  Mvdped  his 
forehead,  on  which  the  p)erspiration  was 
standing.  Then  he  sniff^  appreciatively 
and  craned  his  neck  toward  the  dining¬ 
room.  “Gosh!”  he  exclaimed.  “That 
chicken  smells  as  if  it  were  right  in  the 
room.  I  guess  supper  must  be  ’most 
ready.” 

CHAPTER  V 

Frank  Radcliffe  was  traveling  the  same 
road  over  which  Philip  Byrd  had-  ridden 
earlier  in  the  day.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
riding  by  the  same  route  between  the  same 
places.  The  road  itself,  however,  was  not 
the  same;  when  Philip  had  passed  over  it, 
it  had  been  little  more  than  a  trail;  when 
Radcliffe  traversed  it,  it  was  a  highway, 
broad  and  trampled.  That  the  change  had 
been  recent  was  proved  by  broken  boughs, 
stamped  into  the  mud,  which  still  bore  un- 
wlted  green  leaves;  by  mud  splashes,  as 
yet  only  half  dried,  showing  ^rker  wet 
spots  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  dried  yellow; 
by  chips,  still  damp  with  fresh  sap,  that 
showed  where  ax-men  had  cleared  and  wi¬ 
dened  the  path. 

Radcliffe  wore  no  uniform  to  show  to 
which  side  he  belonged,  but  his  whole  car¬ 
riage  declared  that  his  dark  citizen’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  for  whatever  purpose  assumed,  was 
a  disguise.  At  that  time  and  under 
those  circiunstances  no  one  would  have 
believed  him  anything  but  a  soldier.  His 
erect  body,  straight  as  a  pine,  and  his 
great  frame,  solid  and  heavy  as  an  oak, 
declared  that  if  not  a  soldier  he  ought 
to  be  one;  and  his  clear-skinned,  resolute 
face  and  blue  eyes  told  that  he  would  make 
both  an  intelligent  and  a  dangerous  foe. 

.\t  the  crest  of  the  pass,  in  the  throat 
of  Reed’s  Gap,  he  drew  rein,  staring  warily 
down  the  shadowy  notch  in  the  blue  hills 
before  he  began  the  descent.  High  on  his 
left  towered  the  bald  peak  of  Devil’s  Knob; 
on  his  right  stretched  the  Three  Ridges. 

Woods  and  hills  alike  were  quiet.  Even 
the  birds,  following  the  human  inhabitants, 
were  gone.  Rabbits  had  been  scared  away. 
Only  the  ceaseless  monotone  of  the  rustling 
leaves  broke  the  stillness. 

The  sun  dropped  out  of  sight  in  a  swirl  of 
red  and  golden  clouds  as  Radcliffe  crossed 
the  shoulder  of  the  Ridge,  and  the  coolness 


of  the  nights  of  early  summer  stole  over 
the  mountains.  But  the  sky  above  retained 
its  brilliancy,  showing  that  night  was  still 
distant.  Radcliffe  glanced  at  his  watch 
dubiously,  shook  his  head,  and  clucked  to 
his  horse. 

The  descent  was  steeper  than  the  ascent 
had  been.  Two  miles  of  riding  through  dim 
woodlands  brought  him  to  where  a  rushing 
stream,  gathering  from  coimtless  ravines, 
full-fed  by  the  spring  rains,  broke  out  nois¬ 
ily.  A  r^e  farther,  the  walls  of  the  gap 
separated  to  right  and  left,  and,  reining  in, 
he  sat  for  a  moment  staring  down  at  the 
Castleton  farm,  nestling  in  the  midst  of  its 
fields — fields  less  green  now  than  they  had 
been  a  few  hours  before. 

Carefully  he  scanned  the  troops  camped 
about  the  house,  estimating  their  number 
at  about  a  brigade.  Hundreds  of  horses, 
black  against  the  green,  seemed  to  be  slow¬ 
ly  eating  their  way  across  the  field  of  clover. 
Hundreds  more  were  being  watered  at  the 
brook,  beside  whose  upper  course  he  stood. 
Thousands  of  men  wandered  here  and  there 
through  the  fields  and  orchards  or  lay 
stretched  upon  the  grass.  Blue  curls  Of 
smoke  from  invisible  fires  showed  where 
the  camp  cooks  were  preparing  supper. 

Radcliffe  studied  them  narrowdy  till  his 
horse,  hungrier  or  less  prudent  than  him¬ 
self,  thrust  forward  his  ears,  whinnying  in 
anticipation  of  rest  and  food.  Clearly  he 
wanted  to  go  on,  and  Radcliffe,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  gave  him  his  way. 
“That’ll  be  Haverhill,”  he  muttered.  “He’s 
on  time.  Good!  I’ll  join  him  at  supper.” 

Swiftly  the  horse  clattered  down  the  hill, 
sp)eeding  on  through  the  fast-falling  south¬ 
ern  dusk,  till  Radcliffe  reined  him  in  at  the 
edge  of  the  hill  scrub  in  deference  to  the 
sharp  challenge  of  a  sentry. 

“Friend!”  he  answered,  leaning  forw’ard. 
“Friend!  Without  the  countersign.” 

The  sentry  threw  forward  his  rifle.  “Ad¬ 
vance,  friend,  and  be  inspected,”  he  or¬ 
dered. 

Radcliffe  rode  up  to  the  waiting  guards 
and  saluted  the  sergeant  in  charge.  “I 
have  news  for  General  Haverhill,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Humph!”  The  sergeant  ran  his  eye 
over  the  man  and  horse.  “That’s  a  hell  of 
a  good  horse  for  a  civilian  to  be  riding,”  he 
remarked.  “  How’ll  you  trade?  ” 

Radcliffe  shrugged  his  great  shoulders. 
“This  isn’t  my  day  for  trading,”  he  an- 
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swered  curtly.  “Have  I  your  p>ermission 
to  proceed?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  so!”  Once  more  the  ser¬ 
geant  star^  at  the  horse  covetously.  Or¬ 
dinarily  he  would  have  called  the  guard 
and  sent  this  newcomer  forward  in  custody. 
This  time,  however,  he  decided  not  to  take 
the  trouble.  No  danger  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  behind.  Hunter  had  dnven 
the  Confederates  far  south  of  Reed’s  Gap 
and  was  blocking  their  return.  This  civil¬ 
ian  could  go  on  into  the  camp  and  wel¬ 
come.  If  he  found  some  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  out  again  later,  that  was  his  affair. 

“Pass!”  he  consented  indifferently. 
“You’ll  find  headquarters  in  a  house  six  or 
eight  hundred  yards  ahead  on  your  left.” 

Radcliffe  nodded  and  cantered  on.  All 
along  the  road  on  both  sides  soldiers  were 
sprawling,  snatching  a  few  moments’  rest, 
or  were  tending  small  fires  over  which  coffee¬ 
pots  were  bubbling.  As  Radcliffe  passed 
they  hailed  him  with  gibe  or  jest,  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  kind.  “Look  at  the  bloom¬ 
ing  cit.  Ain’t  he  pretty?”  “Hey,  mama! 
Buy  me  one.”  “Bet  you  he’s  a  Reb.” 

Radcliffe  rode  on,  smiling  now  and  then 
at  remarks,  but  neither  pausing  nor  answer¬ 
ing.  Past  the  orchard  he  went,  in  front  of 
the  long  lines  of  stacked  carbines,  with  fool¬ 
ish  belated  butterflies  fluttering  over  them, 
drawn  away  from  the  clover  by  the  glitter 
of  the  steel. 

As  he  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
he  scanned  its  rose-covered  pillars  and  the 
jasmine  around  its  windows,  and  sniffed 
approvingly,  not  less  at  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  than  at  the  pleasant  savor  of  fried 
chicken  that  the  breeze  wafted  to  him. 
“Just  in  time,”  he  muttered.  “I  hope 
they’ve  left  something.” 

He  broke  off,  his  eyes  focusing  on  an  open 
window  above  the  door,  within  which  a 
face  for  an  instant  was  framed — the  face  of 
a  girl,  young,  slender,  brown-eyed,  looking 
anxiously  out  beneath  piled  masses  of  dark 
hair.  So  quickly  it  came  and  so  quickly  it 
went  that  Radcliffe  could  not  fix  its  features 
— could  scarcely  be  sure  that  he  had  really 
seen  any  one  at  all.  Fleeting  as  his  view 
was,  however,  it  must  have  impressed  him, 
for  his  hand  tightened  on  the  rein,  dragging 
his  horse  back  almost  on  its  haunches. 
Then,  remembering  himself,  he  relaxed  his 


grip.  He  tied  his  horse  to  a  post  near  the 
porch,  conscious  that  a  sentry  before  the 
door  of  the  house  was  regarding  him  sus¬ 
piciously. 

As  he  set  foot  on  the  porch,  the  sentry 
confronted  him,  his  carbine  dropped  with 
its  muzzle  only  a  few  inches  from  Rad- 
cliffe’s  breast.  “Hold  on,”  he  ordered 
gruffly.  “Nobody  gets  into  headquarters 
without  permission!” 

Radcliffe  looked  the  sentry  over,  at  first 
angrily — forgetting  for  the  moment  that  he 
himself  was  not  in  uniform — then  critically. 
A  glance  was  enough  to  show  him  that  the 
man — a  long-limbed,  raw-boned  trooper 
with  sandy  hair  and  a  pockmarked  face — 
was  a  recent  recruit.  New  to  sentry  duty, 
he  was  quite  unduly  impressed  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  guarding  the  deliberations  of 
the  commanding  officer. 

•  “Special  messenger  for  General  Haver¬ 
hill,”  explained  Radcliffe  curtly.  “  Call  an 
officer  if  you’re  in  doubt.” 

The  sentry  frowned,  shifted  his  carbine 
slightly,  and  then  brought  it  back  to  its 
threatening  p>osition  with  a  jerk. 

“Nope,”  he  decided.  “My  orders  is 
strict.  ‘Let  no  civilian  pass.’  You  can’t 
get  in  here.  Better  get  down  off  the  porch.” 
And  he  waggled  the  end  of  his  carbine 
suggestively. 

Ordinarily  Radcliffe  would  have  turned 
back  until  he  foimd  an  officer  whose  word 
would  move  the  wooden  sentry;  but  the 
ridiculous  end  of  his  hard  ride  nettled  him. 
He  was  angered  that  a  man  whose  mission 
was  important  enough  to  govern  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  flying  column  of  cavalry  should 
be  delayed  on  the  very  threshold  of  an  im¬ 
portant  conference  by  the  thick-headed¬ 
ness  of  a  green  trooper. 

From  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  noted  that 
the  big  door  had  been  left  slightly  ajar, 
and,  as  he  continued  to  argue  with  the 
sandy -haired  man,  he  edged  gradually 
aroimd  until  he  was  within  a  step  of  the 
opening. 

“Just  ask  that  officer  behind  you  there,” 
he  said  suddenly. 

The  sentry  turned  and  looked  aroimd  for 
the  officer.  With  a  chuckle,  Radcliffe 
sprang  through  the  door  and  slammed  it 
shut  just  as  the  sentry’s  bulk  crashed 
against  the  other  side. 


The  next  instalment  of  “Sally  Castleton,  Southerner”  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 
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B>^OTi  Note  \ the  frontispiece  of  this  number  you  will  find  a  composite  portrait  of 
thirteen  Insurgent  senators.  This  Face  of  Insurgency  is  the  result  of  painstaking  scientific 
work  by  an  expert  student  of  physiognomy — including  the  remodeling  of  the  faces  to  look  through 
pupils  common  to  all,  and  the  preparation  of  three  composites  of  classified  groups,  which 
yielded  the  final  negative.  So  skilfully  have  the  thirteen  units  been  dissolv^  into  one  that  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  a  single  unmodified  characteristic  of  an  individual  Insurgent. 

To  the  artist's  eye,  the  “fighting  top”  of  LaFollette  is  apparent,  tempered  by  the  judicial 
and  diplomatic  heads  of  oth^s;  wh^  the  m^h  shows  sterner  lines  than  LaFollette' s.  So,  too,  the 
“  ruU-toith-a-rod-of-iron”  Gronna  and  the  frigid  Bourne  are  blended  with  the  gentler  diplomats 
— Cummins  and  Works.  Five  of  the  thiriixn  wore  heavy  mustaches,  but  the  clean-shaven  faces 
of  the  remainder  won.  And,  although  there  is  a  preponderance  of  age  among  the  thirteen, 
the  composite  Insurgent  appears  to  be  in  the  early  thirties — though  of  that  type  of  man  who 
looks  years  under  his  real  age. 

The  face  of  this  composite  Insurgent,  in  the  artist's  interpretation,  expresses  determination, 
courage,  tensity,  discrimination,  sympathy — all  the  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  big, 
well-balanced  mind.  It  has  just  one  trace  of  weakness — the  desire  to  be  heard — a  tenancy  to 
speak  much  and  often. 

The  article  below,  for  which  this  portrait  was  prepared,  is  also  a  composite  study — of  the 
men  in  both  House  and  Senate  who  have  come  to  be  known  as  Insurgents.  As  a  typical  illus¬ 
tration,  Mr.  MacAdam  has  selected  for  detailed  account  one  Congressman's  fight  against  the 
Machine.  Interweaving  with  this  narrative  dramatic  stories  of  the  conflicts  carried  on  by  other 
Insurgents,  he  presents  a  remarkably  illuminating  history  of  the  whole  movement.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Adam  is  an  authority  on  Washington  politics,  and  his  estimate  of  the  present  position  and 
power  of  Insurgency  is  of  genuine  and  immediate  value. 


|ONG  before  the  railway  came  to 

L  Wichita,  a  virile,  nx^ed,  real 
man  had  faith  enough  in  the 
...  . I  short-grass  coimtry  to  set  up  a 

printing-press  there.  He  established  a  little 
newspaper  in  which,  through  the  fat  years 
and  the  lean,  he  trumpxeted  a  prospxerous 
future  for  western  Kansas.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  macaroni  wheat  and  the  success 
of  dry  farming.  Marsh  Murdock’s  prophe¬ 
cies  were  more  than  justified.  But  as  the 
country  filled  up,  as  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  professions  took  root,  the  local  journal¬ 
ism  was  put  to  more  searching  tests. 


“  .A  father’s  longing  is  sometimes  realized 
in  his  son,”  said  Marsh  Murdock  years 
later.  “Just  before  Vic  was  bom  I  thought 
often  what  a  fix  I  was  in;  me,  aspiring  to  be 
editor  and  guide  of  my  people,  knowing  I 
could  not  write!  I  never  could  get  the  hang 
of  English',  so  I  prayed  that  what  I  lacked 
my  son  might  have.  Before  Vic  was  four¬ 
teen  he  could  write  better  than  me.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  a  little  printer’s 
devil  romp>ed  around  the  oflSce  of  the  Wichi¬ 
ta  Eagle,  learning  upper  and  lower  case  be¬ 
fore  he  was  ten  years  old;  that  an  imp  of  a 
youngster  ra\'ished  Mayne  Reid,  Cooper, 
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mythology  ancient  and  modem,  the  strang¬ 
er  in  town,  and  his  own  imagination,  for 
“news;”  that  a  fuzzy-haired,  freckle-faced, 
self-confident  young  man  bobbed  up  at  To¬ 
peka  as  state  capital  correspondent  of  the 
Eagle;  that  a  sturdy,  thick-chested  fellow  of 
twenty,  magnificently  endowed  with  nerve 
and  verve,  served  a  successful  apprenticeship 
on  the  CWcago  Inter-Ocean;  and  that  when 
his  father’s  health  broke,  an  audacious  Re¬ 
porter  Murdock  became  Managing  Editor 
Murdock,  and  returned  to  parse  the  Eagle's 
screams  and  mate  the  tenses  of  its  loud 
darums. 

Of  Victor  Murdock’s  perspicacity  as 
editor,  it  need  be  said  only  that  he  in¬ 
vented  the  fiction  of  Jerry  Simpson’s  sock- 
lessness  and  laughed  the  Kansas  leader  of 
Populism  out  of  politics.  At  eighteen,  Vic¬ 
tor  married;  at  twenty-three,  he  took  charge 
of  his  father’s  paper;  and  at  thirty-two, 
“Marsh’s  boy”  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Of  this  material — from  the  liberty-loving, 
individualistic  Western  life — Insurgency  was 
formed.  By  heredity,  rearing,  and  experi¬ 
ence,  Murdock  was  cut  out  for  the  r61e  of  In¬ 
surgent,  He  looked  the  part,  too,  in  his 
early  thirties.  Wiry,  reddish,  curly  hair; 
a  face  of  many  angles,  with  a  nose  slightly 
hooked  and  pointed,  a  square  jaw,  and  com¬ 
pressed  lips — these,  and  a  solid,  squarish 
figure  loosely  draped  in  “store  clothes,”  be¬ 
spoke  the  unconventional,  pugnacious  man. 

Murdock  matriculated  in  the  special 
session  of  Congress,  called  November  9, 
1903,  to  ratify  the  Cuban  reciprocity  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Record 
of  the  first  day 
reveals  him  obe¬ 
diently  voting 
among  198  for 
Joseph  G.  Can¬ 
non,  of  Illinois, 
for  Speaker,  and 
against  167  who 
supported  John 
Sharp  Williams, 
of  Mississippi. 

After  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the 
House  comes  the 
adoption  of  rules. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  Mr.  John  Dalzell  of  Pennsylvania 
offered  the  usual  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  ^ 
be  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Con¬ 
gress,  etc”  ( 

Then  the  gaunt,  intrepid  David  A.  De 
Armond  of  Missouri  arose,  and  coldly 
and  clearly  presented  the  issue: 

“Those  of  us  who  have  been  here  a  little 
while  know,  and  those  who  have  not  been 
here  will  soon  learn,  that  under  the  code  of 
rules  of  the  last  Congress,  if  adopted,  times 
will  come,  and  come  often,  when  it  will  be 
in  the  pwwer  of  a  few  men  in  the  House  to 
prevent  action  which  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  really  like  to  take.  And  when 
that  is  done,  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  wish  to 
have  done,  it  will  be  necessary  repeatedly 
to  override  these  rules;  and,  failing  to  do 
that,  the  House  will  be  unable  to  express  its 
real  judgment  upwn  many  impiortant  ques¬ 
tions.” 

REPORTER  MURDOCK — POUTICTAN 

Murdock  was  not  convinced.  An  ardent, 
loyal  Republican,  he  believed  the  indict¬ 
ment  attributable  solely  to  the  malice  of  a 
Democratic  partisan.  So  he  was  recorded 
among  the  192  who  voted  to  enchain  them¬ 
selves,  as  against  168  Democrats  who  voted 
for  freedom. 

Two  weeks’  observation  comp>elled  him  to 
admit  the  truth  of  all  De  Armond  had  said. 

But  the  Kansan  saw  the  situation  both 
from  the  view-pxiint  of  a  new  member  and 
with  the  eyes  of  a  trained  American  news¬ 
paper  man.  He 
saw  a  “story” 
and,  in  justice  to 
his  constituents, 
in  obedience  to 
the  imperative 
call  the  true  re- 
piorter  feels,  he 
wanted  to  tell  it. 

After  the  hard- 
fisted  manner  of 
Kansans,  Murd¬ 
ock  can  write.  A 
critic  once  said: 

“Vic  writes  like 
a  house  afire;  he 
can  bum  ’em  up.” 

In  this  style  and  spirit  he  indited  “An  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Voters  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Kansas.”  For  a  reason  presently  to  ap)- 
p>ear  I  can  but  approximate  his  words: 


IN  THE  CROWDED  MDMMY-SHOP  OF  POLITICALLY 
DEFUNCT  PERSONS. 
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Men  of  Kansas,  in  supposing  you  are 
represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  you  labor  under  an  appalling  delu¬ 
sion!  Your  member  is  such  in  name  only! 
Unless  he  bows  to  a  machine  bossed  by 
the  Speaker  and  a  little  coterie  of  his 
friends,  he  is  voiceless,  and,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  voteless!  His  voice  can  not  be  offi¬ 
cially  heard  expressing  the  free  will  of 
Kansas  until  he  has  first  satisfied  the 
Speaker’s  demand:  “For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise  ? "  His  vote  must 
be  cast,  aye  or  no,  for  or  against  bills  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Speaiker’s  selected  chairmen 
of  committees,  other  alternatives  being 
cut  off  by  the  rules  of  the  House!  The 
theory  that  the  laws  are  written  by  a  free 
majority  in  response  to  the  people’s  will  is 
a  lie  and  a  sham!  Representative  gov¬ 
ernment  no  longer  exists  in  the  one  branch 
of  your  Congress  designed  by  our  fathers 
to  be  truly  representative! 

In  the  fervor  of  a  first  impulse,  Murdock 
wrote;  but  a  few  hours  after  an  enthusiastic 
author  went  to  bed,  a  cautious,  calculating 
politician  arose.  And,  like  many  a  novdce 
before  him,  he  trod  the  gloomy,  weary  corri¬ 
dor  leading  to  the  Senate  y.’iag  of  the  Capi- 
itol,  to  seek  the  advice  of  his  senator. 

From  beneath  a  drooping  black  mus¬ 
tache — lugubrious  adornment  of  lugubrious 
features — the  Honorable  Chester  I.  Long 
bombarded  Author  Vic: 

“Those  rules  have  been  there  a  long  time, 
my  boy,  a  full  hundred  years  and  more. 
Who  are  you  to  pit  your  wild  notions 
against  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  genera¬ 
tions  and  against  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  your  elders  in  public  life?  Study  and  learn, 
help  maintain  your  party’s  discipline;  and 
gradually  you  will  b^ome  of  great  service 
to  your  district  and  your  country.” 

Senator  Long  now  reposes  in  the  crowded 
mummy-shop  of  politically  defimct  i>ersons. 
But  he  and  the  things  he  stood  for  were 
very  much  alive  then;  and  the  booming 
sentences  made  a  ten-strike  among  the 
wobbly  under-pins  of  Politician  Murdock’s 
courage. 

But  authorship  is  sensitive  and  in  defeat 
cries  out  for  that  balm  of  many  ailments — 
a  few  kind  words.  Author  Vic  took  one 
step  more,  and  that  night  submitted  his  out¬ 
pourings  to  the  late  Richard  H.  Lindsay. 
For  years  Lindsay,  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  had  been 
a  sincere  and  effective  fighter  for  better  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  hm  Murdock  was  sure  of 
sympiathy. 


Lindsay  was  one  of  th«se  rare  newsp>ap>er 
writers  who  have  the  enthusiasm  of  a  cub 
reporter  in  middle  age;  his  face  shone  and 
he  nodded,  gurgled,  and  slappod  his  knees 
as  he  read. 

“You’ve  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Vic!” 
he  applauded.  “Holy  smoke!  Go  to  it! 
Roosevelt  will  be  with  you;  the  press  will 
support  you;  the  country  will  stand  by  you. 
Gee  Whillikens!  When  can  I  use  it?” 

“You  can’t  use  it.” 

Politician  Vic  took  the  manuscript  from 
Lindsay’s  unwilling  hands,  tore  the  sheets  to 
pieces,  and  cast  the  bits  into  the  waste¬ 
basket. 

“Trimmer!”  accused  Lindsay,  half  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“Yes — trimmer — ”  an  e.vpiring  gasp. 

THE  HOUSE  MACHINE 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Machine  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  not  a  thing  of 
beauty,  was  nevertheless,  as  a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  art,  a  joy  forever.  Men  for 
the  drive-wheels,  human  energy*  in  the  fire¬ 
box,  and  the  human  brain  at  the  throttle, 
each  minute  part  a  man,  all  bound  together 
by  the  comp>elling  force  of  self-interest — it 
worked  like  a  charm.  In  this  complex  or¬ 
ganization  there  were  the  men  of  the  steel 
mills,  pulp  mills,  cotton  mills,  woolen  mills, 
glass  mills,  iron  foundries,  and  shoe  facto-' 
lies;  the  men  of  the  coal  mines,  oil  wells,  and 
iron  and  zinc  and  silver  and  gold  mines;  the 
men  of  the  railways;  men  clamoring  for 
Government  money  for  public  buildings, 
rivers  and  harbors,  for  piensions,  for  exp)en- 
sive  exp>eriments  upjon  the  cotton-boll  wee¬ 
vil,  the  cattle-tick,  and  the  cotton-tail  moth 
— ^projects  occasionally  good,  but  often  mere 
sinkholes  for  cash.  And  sitting  in  both 
houses  were  the  direct  agents  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Beef  Trust, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  Lum¬ 
ber  Trust. 

Party  counted  for  little  that  was  good. 
New  England  railway  and  manufacturing 
interests  made  common  cause  with  Tamma¬ 
ny’s  schemes;  Tammany  and  New  England 
traded  with  Pennsylvania’s  steel,  coal,  coke, 
Petroleum,  and  railway  corporations;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  worked  hand  in  glove  with  Ohio 
and  West  V’irginia  delegations  that  were 
controlled  by  like  industries;  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  shipping  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  meat-p)ackers  of  Chicago,  the  brewers  of 
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all  the  large  centers,  pooled  with  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  the  South  joined  in  bespe^- 
ing  steel  and  cotton  mills,  tariff-pro¬ 
tected  liunber,  rice  fields,  and  cane- 
sugar  plantations;  and  the  Far  West 
made  it  all  hands  around  by  con¬ 
tributing  an  important  contingent 
of  sheep,  cattle,  lumber,  beet-sugar, 
and  grabbing,  anti -conservation 
statesmen. 

Far  in  the  background,  but  linked 
to  the  whole  mass  as  the  central 
telephone  exchange  gathers  the  con¬ 
verging  wires,  operated  the  power 
of  concentrated  credit — Wall  Street. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House,  elected 
by  the  combination’s  safe  control 
of  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
caucus,  Joseph  G.  Cannon  appointed  the  Murdock,  however,  proved  an  industrious 
chairmen  and  members  of  the  conunit-  digger  for  facts;  and  this  always  dangerous 
tees;  and  by  an  elastic  rule  of  senior-  quality  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  a  fact  so 
ity  he  made  promotions  from  time  to  time,  simple,  yet  so  obviously  a  mathematical 
so  that  no  man  arrived  at  a  chairman-  absurdity,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
ship  until  he  had  been  tried  and  watched  eyes.  He  sifted  the  figures  again  and  again 
for  years.  The  committees  wrote  the  bills  until  numbers  danc^  in  his  tired  mind 
and  distributed  appropriations  totaling  a  by  night  like  elfin  creatures.  After  long 
billion  dollars  a  year.  A  devious  procedure  poring  over  statistics,  at  last  he  decided 
—varied,  according  to  the  emergency,  by  that  the  impossible  thing  was  true.  It  was 
the  sujiervisory  Committee  on  Rides —  this: 

made  runways  for  the  bills  on  the  floor.  In  1905  the  annual  outlay  for  the  railway 
Jointly  the  rules  and  the  Committee  on  carriage  of  mail  amounted  to  forty-five  mil- 
Rules  formed  a  carryall  for  the  Machine’s  lion  dollars,  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
purposes.  Hitched  to  the  traces  of  red  tape  daily  weight  handled.  The  method  of  stri- 
manufactured  for  each  occasion  and  drawn  king  the  average  was  defined  in  an  act  of 
by  the  leaders  of  the  inner  ring,  the  carry-all  Congress  passed  in  1873 : 
many  times  was  dragged  through  a  hostile  “The  average  weight  is  to  be  ascertained 
House.  in  every  case  by  the  actual  weighing  of  the 

mails  for  such  a  number  of  successive  work- 
TAKiNG  THE  “trimmings”  ing  days,  not  less  than  ninety,  at  such  times 

after  June  30,  1873,  and  not  less  frequently 
This  was  the  House  when  Murdock  en-  than  once  every  four  years,  and  the  resmt 
tered  it.  Having  trimmed,  he  proceeded  to  to  be  stated  and  verified  in  such  form  and 
take  the  trimmings.  Upon  the  door  of  the  manner,  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
Machine,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  door  of  direct.” 

the  Spieaker’s  private  oflSce,  Murdock  Sanctimonious  congressmen  of  1873  would 
knock^,  and  was  admitted.  He  was  ap-  not  ofl&cially  recognize  the  necessity  of  work- 
pointed  to  the  Republican  membership  of  ing  on  Sundays;  but  the  Sabbath,  ignored 
the  Committee  on  Post-OflSces  and  Post-  legally,  was  counted  arithmetically  and 
Roads — which  meant  faring  uncommonly  financially.  Sunday  was  not  legally  held  to 
well.  Presently  the  doors  of  Washington  be  a  “working  day;”  and  “ninety  succes- 
society  began  to  op>en  for  him.  He  was  in-  sive  working  days”  by  law  became  one  hun- 
vited  to  the  Speaker’s  own  little  parties,  dred  and  five  cMendar  days.  In  1905,  and 
and  there  Mr.  Cannon  himself,  beaming  for  thirty-five  years  prior,  the  mails  had 
approval,  once  clappied  him  on  the  back  been  weighed  for  one  himdred  and  five  days, 
and  proclaimed  him  one  of  “my  most  and  then,  to  secure  the  average  daily  weight, 
promising  yoimg  men.”  the  total  was  divided,  not  by  one  himdred 
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and  five,  but  by  ninety.  On  the  weekly 
basis,  seven  days’  weighings  were  aggre¬ 
gated  and  divided  by  six. 

Examining  the  statistics,  Murdock  found 
that  the  overpayments  annually  on  three 
routes  alone  came  to  half  a  milUon  and  to 
about  five  millions  for  all  routes.  Probing 
deeper,  he  unearthed  a  long  record  containing 
opinions  by  attorneys  and  postmasters-gen- 
eral  who  attempted  to  justify  the  practise  by 
labyrinthine  reasoning.  But  Murdock’s 
practical  mind  contended  that  if  any  busi¬ 
ness  man  (or  housewife  or  schoolboy,  for 
that  matter)  were  paying  for  a  daily  service 
at  a  daily  rate,  he  would  insist  up)on  a  day’s 
work  for  a  day’s  pay  and  w’oiUd  not  pay 
what  was  substantially  seven  days’  pay  for 
six  days’  work.  He  decided  to  expose  and 
fight  the  abuse. 

The  Kansas  congressman  soon  found  he 
had  touched  a  sensitive  spot,  for  the  intri¬ 
cate  mechanism  of  the  Machine  was  prompt¬ 
ly  set  in  motion  against  him.  When  he  rose 
to  tell  the  plain  facts  in  a  speech.  Machine 
members  of  the  Post-OflRce  Committee  took 
seats  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  other  rec¬ 
ognized  factotums  of  the  organization  gath¬ 
ered  near.  As  he  talked  they  called  him  vile 
names.  Yet  he  compelled  attention. 

But  a  speech  is  one  thing,  and  definite 
action  a  very  different  thing,  in  Congress. 
So  Murdock  began  a  lively  campaign  to  get 
tangible  results. 

A  BOMB  IN  THE  HOUSE 

As  he  had  been  warned,  the  powers  in 
the  House  used  every  sort  of  pressure. 
Among  the  Machine  adherents  with  whom 
he  had  made  friendships,  he  was  sent  to 
Coventry.  Men  who  before  had  greeted  him 
jovially  now  gave  him  a  cold  stare  or  a  curt 
rebuff.  Railway  attorneys  descended  on 
Washington  by  the  score,  crowded  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Post-Office  Committee,  besieged 
Murdock  at  his  home  and  at  his  office,  and 
finally  set  coercive  influences  at  work  in  Kan¬ 
sas  that  made  railway  employees  there  write 
letters  threatening  his  tenure  of  office. 

Were  I  to  tell  the  entire  story  of  Mur¬ 
dock’s  struggle,  this  one  article  would  de¬ 
vour  the  whole  reading  section  of  Every¬ 
body’s  and  eat  into  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment — which,  I  am  told,  is  undesirable.  So 
I  must  omit  the  details  of  the  fight  in  com¬ 
mittee.  Finally,  when  the  matter  was  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  House  for  consideration,  the 


Kansan  got  no  vote  whatever  on  the  unvar¬ 
nished  issue  of  giving  the  railways  five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  It  was  on  February  20, 
1Q07,  that  the  Machine  steam-rolled  Mur¬ 
dock;  but  it  is  not  merely  the  personal  fac¬ 
tor  that  makes  the  date  memorable.  For 
when  the  whole  farce  had  been  enacted — 
when  the  presiding  officer  had  solenmly 
mustered  the  precedents  and  eliminated  the 
mail-pay  reform  on  a  point  of  order,  Mur¬ 
dock  sowed  the  seeds  of  revolution. 

He  committed  political  treason;  for  such 
was  then  the  crime  of  a  Republican  member 
who  publicly  flew  counter  to  a  mandate  from 
the  Speaker’s  rostrum,  the  throne  of  party 
authority.  He  appealed  from  the  decisicm 
of  the  Chair! 

The  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sustained 
— ^ayes  seventy-two,  noes  fourteen. 

THE  INSURGENTS  HOIST  THEIR  FLAG 

Murdock  thought  his  fight  hopelessly 
lost.  In  reality  it  was  won.  It  was  won 
even  in  respect  of  railway-mail  pay;  for,  on 
examining  the  complete  record.  President 
Roosevelt  found  it  so  raw  that  by  executive 
decree  he  construed  the  old  law  to  accom¬ 
plish  Murdock’s  purpose — ^held  that  a 
“working  day’’  was  not  necessarily  a 
“workday,”  and  that  when  work  was  done 
on  Sunday  it  became  a  “working  day.” 
The  divisor  was  made  seven  instead  of  six, 
and  the  railways  lost  the  five  millions  of 
annual  graft. 

But  the  fight  was  won  in  a  larger  sense. 
Many  others  in  the  House  had  suffered  as 
Murdock  had  suffered,  and  knew  the  evils 
as  he  knew  them.  Gradually  a  small  band 
of  Republicans  gathered  courage  to  place  a 
righteous  cause  above  party  interests  and 
party  authority.  As  time  went  on,  these 
rebellious  spirits — these  Insurgents — com¬ 
pared  experiences,  counseled  and  planned 
together.  At  last  they  concluded  to  join 
their  traditional  enemies,  the  Democrats, 
in  voting  against  the  shifting  of  issues, 
against  false  pretenses,  against  the  Machine, 
and  for  a  representative  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

I  have  confined  p>erhaps  a  third  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  expe¬ 
rience.  It  has  been  upion  the  theory  that 
the  story  of  one  is  the  story  of  all.  The 
whole  credit  for  the  Insurgency  in  the  House 
does  not  belong  to  Murdock,  by  any  means. 
A  dozen  others  had  an  equal  part  in  it.  His 
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fight,  though,  was  typical  of  the  others,  and 
his  story,  too,  has  us  to  the  confluence 
of  many  streams,  whence  a  torrential  prog¬ 
ress  began. 

After  Murdock  made 
his  railway-mail  fight  in 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress, 
he  was  returned  to  the  Six¬ 
tieth  by  an  increased  ma¬ 
jority.  Once  more  the  is¬ 
sue  arose  upwn  the  adop)- 
tion  of  the  old  rules,,  and 
Henry  A.  Cooper  of  Wis¬ 
consin  earned  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  becoming  the  first 
Republican  congressman 
to  indorse  publicly  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  De  Armond. 

In  a  memorable  speech. 

Cooper  laid  bare  and  de¬ 
nounced  Cannon’s  autoc¬ 
racy. 

But  he  went  no  farther 
than  to  make  this  protest 
in  the  Record  and  to  vote 
“present”  when  the  test 
came.  On  adopting  the 
old  rules,  198  Republicans 
balloted  aye  and  160  Dem¬ 
ocrats  no.  Murdock, 

Coop)er,  and  all  the  rest, 
though  chafing  within  the 
traces,  still  chose  to  en¬ 
thrall  themselves.  The  re¬ 
straining  influence  was  the 
approaching  election  of 
1908,  which  was  a 
powerful  argument  for  party  harmony. 

In  these  two  last  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  the  issue  was  drawn  between 
“reactionaries”  and  “progressives.”  Count¬ 
ing  upKin  Roosevelt’s  approaching  retire¬ 
ment,  the  reactionaries  of  the  House — Can¬ 
non,  Dalzell,  Payne,  Tawney,  and  others — 
clamped  the  committee  lids  down  on  con¬ 
servation,  corp)oration,  and  railway  regula¬ 
tion  bills.  Numerous  gag  rules  were  de¬ 
vised  to  prevent  these  reforms  from  being 
voted  on  as  amendments  to  routine  meas¬ 
ures  necessarily  up  for  passage. 

The  Insurgents  were  urged  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  organize,  and  Townsend  of 
Michigan  during  this  jieriod  called  the  first 
formal  meeting  of  Progressives.  But  the 
number  necessary,  wiA  the  Democratic 
vote,  to  make  a  majority  of  the  House, 
could  not  yet  be  pledged  to  united,  unflinch¬ 


ing  rebellion  against  the  Machine  roller. 

Supported  for  the  nomination  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  William  H.  Taft  went  into 
the  1908  convention  as  the  Progressive 
candidate;  and,  entirely 
for  this  reason,  he  was 
nominated,  elected,  and 
given  a  Republican  House, 
in  which,  however,  the 
Republican  majority  was 
cut  to  forty-nine.  This 
change  meant  that  a  Re- 
publican  defection  of 
twenty-five,  added  to  the 
Democratic  strength, 
would  overwhelm  the  Ma¬ 
chine. 

While  forming  his  new 
administration  at  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1909,  prior  to  his 
inauguration.  President¬ 
elect  Taft  was  strongly 
urged  to  demonstrate  |iis 
Progressive  character 
once  and  for  all  by  using 
his  influence  against  Jo¬ 
seph  G.  Cannon’s  reelec¬ 
tion  as  Speaker.  If  many 
persons  are  to  be  believed, 
the  President-elect  then 
gave  definite  assurances 
of  his  purpose  to  fight 
Cannon.  The  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  had  been  a 
Progressive ;  the  President¬ 
elect  wavered;  and  when 
the  Sixty-first  Congress  organized,  March  15, 
in  special  session  to  revise  the  tariff,  the  Pres- 
ident-in-ofl5ce  allied  himself  with  Messrs. 
Aldrich  and  Cannon — lined  up  with  the 
Machine! 

But  now  the  great  parting  of  the  ways 
had  come,  and  Insurgency  openly  hoisted 
the  flag  of  revolt.  Though  he  was  the 
caucus  nominee  for  the  Speakership,  Mr. 
Cannon  did  not  receive  the  full  vote  of  his 
party.  Use  of  the  most  deadly  weapon  at 
the  Machine’s  command,  a  caucus  man¬ 
date — a  weajwn  theretofore  having  the  im¬ 
perative  force  of  a  bull  of  the  Pope  in  the 
Middle  Ages  —  failed  to  deliver  the  votes 
of  twelve  Republicans! 

Immediately  the  coimtry  witnessed  a 
more  important  secession.  Thirty-one  Re¬ 
publicans  joined  with  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats  to  deprive  the  newly  elected 
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Speaker  of  the  great  powers  which  kept  the 
Machine  going.  The  Democratic  side  in¬ 
tact,  fklus  the  thirty-one,  made  a  safe  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House.  The  combination  had 
the  votes  to  win  unless  they  were  sold  out — 
and  they  were  sold  out.  Unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  safety  from  the  thirty-one  with  offers 
of  committeeships  and  plages  of  passage 
for  their  tidbits  of  private  legislation,  the 
Machine  bid  in  twenty-three  Democrats! 

But,  so  acute  was  the  crisis,  the  deal  had 
to  be  carried  out  imder  a  hood  of  com¬ 


For  this  treatment  popularized  the  Insur¬ 
gents  at  home,  and  fires  of  public  wrath 
burst  into  blaze. 

Events  now  moved  swiftly  toward  the 
inevitable  wreck  and  disaster.  Under 
pledge  to  revise  the  tariff  downward,  the  Ma¬ 
chines  of  both  Houses,  not  without  a  strain¬ 
ing  which  weakened  them  both  still  more,  en¬ 
acted  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  which  analy¬ 
sis  soon  proved  to  be  a  revision  upward 
upon  articles  of  universal  use  and  consump¬ 
tion.  By  working  in  open  alliance  with 
Speaker  Cannon  and  Senator  Aldrich,  and 
by  cold-shouldering  the  Insurgents,  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  preserved  the  old  system  during 
this  struggle.  Herculean  exertions  enabled 
the  high  tariff  interests,  principal  source  for 
years  of  Republican  campaign  funds,  to 
muster  a  majority  of  both  Houses  for  a  bill 
breaking  the  solemn  pledge  in  the  tariff 
plank  of  the  Republican  platform  of  1908; 
and  forced  President  Taft  to  sign  a  measure 
directly  in  conflict  with  his  tariff  principles 
as  declared  in  speeches  prior  to  and  after 
his  nomination. 

Ten  Republican  senators  from  six  states 
— Beveridge  of  Indiana,  Bristow  of  Kansas, 
Brown  and  Burkett  of  Nebraska,  Clapp  and 
Nelson  of  Minnesota,  Crawford  of  South 
Dakota,  Cummins  and  Dolliver  of  Iowa, 
and  LaFoUette  of  Wisconsin — voted  against 
the  bill  on  its  final  passage  in  the  Senate, 
July  8,  1909.  Twenty  Republicans  from 
seven  states  voted  wiA  the  Democrats  in 
the  House  upon  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report,  with  the  result  that  the 
Machine  escaped  an  eleventh-hour  defeat 
there  by  only  five  votes.  The  twenty  were: 
Davis,  Lindbergh,  Miller,  Nye,  Steenerson, 
and  Volstead,  of  Minnesota;  Good,  Haugen, 
Hubbard,  Kendall,  Pickett  and  Woods,  of 
Iowa;  Cary,  Lenroot,  and  Nelson,  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  Masson  and  Murdock,  of  Kansas; 
Gronna  of  North  Dakota;  Poindexter  of 
Washington;  and  Mann  of  Illinois. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  CANNON 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  tariff  vote 
is  the  acid  test  of  party  loyalty,  and  that 
these  senators  and  members  represented 
states  essential  to  Republican  domination 
of  national  affairs,  the  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  roll-calls  is  plain. 

During  the  regular  session  of  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress,  which  assembled  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1909,  the  crash  came.  The  Insurgents 


promise. 

As  an  amendment  of  the  Machine’s  rou¬ 
tine  resolution  adopting  the  old  rules. 
Champ  Clark,  Democratic  leader,  offered  a 
substitute  calling  for  the  election  by  the 
House  of  a  special  committee  of  fifteen  reg¬ 
ular  Republicans,  Insurgent  Republicans, 
and  Democrats,  to  prepare  a  revision  of  the 
rules  and  report  to  the  December,  or  regular, 
session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  With 
the  help  of  the  twenty-three  Democrats, 
and  opix)sed  by  the  thirty-one  Republicans, 
the  Machine  defeated  the  Clark  substitute 
by  203  to  180. 

THE  INSX7RGENTS  ARE  SPANKED 

Then  Fitzgerald  of  New  York  (Demo¬ 
crat)  offered  a  proposition  really  cooked  up 
in  the  Speaker’s  room,  making  certain  mi¬ 
nor  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  revolt. 

But  though  in  a  measure  they  reduced 
the  Sp>eaker’s  authority  over  the  private  af¬ 
fairs  of  members,  the  controlling  power 'of 
the  old  Committee  on  Rules  was  left  intact, 
the  Speaker’s  privilege  of  appointing  the 
committees  survived,  and  the  Machine’s 
mastery  of  the  impending  tariff  revision  and 
of  all  big  legislation  for  two  more  years  was 
again  made  seemingly  secure. 

Though  actually  important,  the  Fitz¬ 
gerald  concessions  came  too  late  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  Insurgency.  Spoaker  Can¬ 
non  tried  a  policy  of  revenge.  Using  his 
appointive  pow’er,  he  removed  Coopor  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Fowler  of  New  Jersey,  both 
Insurgents,  from  important  chairmanships, 
and  gave  them  unimportant  places.  Mur¬ 
dock,  whose  right  by  seniority  should  have 
ranked  him  near  the  top  of  the  Post-OflBce 
Committee,  was  put  at  the  bottom,  where  he 
had  begun  in  1903.  Like  punishments  were 
suffered  by  Gardner  of  Massachusetts  and 
Norris  of  Nebraska.  In  fine,  the  Machine 
supplied  the  fuel  for  its  own  upbuming. 
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and  Democrats  first  humbled  Speaker  Can* 
non  and  shook  the  Machine  from  fire-box  to 
exhaust  by  depriving  the  Speaker  of  the 
power  to  appoint  House  members  of  the 
joint  congressional  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy; 
and  so,  when  the  House  itself  made  choice, 
the  late  Judge  Madison  of 
Kansas,  a  Progressive  and 
conservationist  who  subse¬ 
quently  joined  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  conunitteemen  and 
reported  against  Ballinger, 
was  put  on  this  committee. 

The  climax  came  March 
17,  1910,  when,  its  parlia¬ 
mentary  barriers  pierced  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  the 
Machine  was  compell^  to| 
face  the  root  issue  of  the 
rules  question.  At  the  end 
of  a  dramatic  three-day 
contest,  a  new  Conunittee 
on  Rules,  enlarged  from 
five  to  ten  members,  was 
elected  by  the  House,  and 
the  old  Committee  on  Rules 
was  abolished  forever.  For¬ 
ty-three  Insurgents  voted 
to  eliminate  the  old  com¬ 
mittee;  only  nine  had  cour¬ 
age  to  vote  to  oust  Cannon 
from  the  Speakership.  But 
the  one-man  bossism  which 
had  controlled  the  House 
at  critical  times  for  years,  was  ended.  Ian  of  Michigan,  Hale  of  Maine,  and  Al- 
Future  judgment  undoubtedly  will  deem  drich  of  Rhode  Island — a  group  that  ruled 
this  a  great  moment  of  our  political  history,  the  Senate  for  a  decade — had  faded  away. 
And  it  is  fitting  to  recall  now  that  in  the  In  its  stead  had  risen  the  one-man  leader- 
long  honor  list  of  those  who  burst  from  ship  of  Aldrich,  a  bossism. 
bondage  one  deserving  name  was  missing. 

David  A.  De  Armond  for  years  had  fought  the  boss  of  the  senate 

this  fight,  not  solely  as  a  Democrat,  but 

sincerely  as  an  honest,  clear-sighted  stu-  Aldrich  was  at  the  head  of  a  Machine 
dent  of  American  welfare.  He  was  burned  that,  while  very  differently  constructed,  con- 
to  death  attempting,  fruitlessly,  to  save  his  trolled  the  Senate  just  as  effectively  as  the 
grandson’s  life  when  his  house  at  Butler,  Cannon  Machine  controlled  the  House. 
Missouri,  was  destroyed,  November  23,  Probably  as  the  chief  power  in  the  “most 
1909.  His  epitaph  should  read:  “Here  lies  powerful  legislative  body  in  the  world” — 
a  True  Progressive.”  as  the  “power  behind  the  power  behind  the 

throne” — Aldrich  was  then  one  of  the  most 
It  will  be  impracticable  within  the  limits  powerful  men  in  the  world.  It  was  a  close 
of  a  single  article  to  treat  all  the  phases  of  question  whether  he  was  not  more  powerful 
Insurgency;  but  there  remains  one  phase  than  the  President. 

that  is  the  logical  companion  to  the  story  LaFollette  began  a  struggle  which  drove 
of  the  House  Machine — its  rival  both  in  Aldrich  into  private  life,  revised  the  per- 
elements  of  interest  and  in  effects  of  im-  sonnel  of  the  Senate,  and  has  now  reduced 


portance:  the  struggle  in  the  Senate. 

Robert  Marion  LaFollette  took  bis  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate  January  4, 
1906.  At  that  time  the  “Oligarchy” — 
consisting  of  Hanna  of  Ohio,  Platt  of 
Connecticut,  Allison  of  Iowa,  Spooner  of 
Wisconsin,  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  McMil- 
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the  Senate  Machine  to  well-nigh  complete 
ruin. 

Let  statistics  tell  the  tale: 

The  Senate  of  January  4, 1906,  comprised 
fifty-six  Republicans  and  thirty-three  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  there  being  one  vacancy.  To-day, 
only  six  years  later,  fifty-six  of  these  eighty- 
nine  senators,  because  of  either  death  or  re¬ 
tirement,  are  no  longer  in  the  Senate. 

The  places  of  these  fifty-six  have  been 
filled  as  follows: 

Machine  men  succeeded  by  Progressive  Repub¬ 
licans  or  Democrats .  25 

Democrats  succeeded  by  Democrats .  17 

Progressive  Republicans  succeeded  by  Demo¬ 
crats  .  I 

Progressive  Republicans  succeeded  by  Progres¬ 
sive  Republicans .  i 

Machine  men  replaced  by  Machine  men .  12 

And  among  these  twelve  seats  which  the 
Machine  kept,  were  the  two  so  long  occu¬ 
pied  by  Spooner  and  Aldrich!  These  old- 
line  leaders,  though  yet  able  to  retain 
their  places,  preferred  private  life  rather 
than  the  certain  humiliation  awaiting  them 
in  the  Senate!  They  “quit,”  making  way 
for  Stephenson  of  Wisconsin  and  Lippitt  of 
Rhode  Island,  colorless  substitutes. 

THE  INSURGENT  SENATOR  ROLL-CALL 

Upon  the  Republican  side  in  1906,  Sena¬ 
tor  LaFollette  foimd  only  four  men  willing 
to  fight  the  Machine,  to  contend  in  the  open 
for  genuine  regulation  of  trusts  and  rail¬ 
ways,  and  to  agitate  a  thorough  downward 
tariff  revision. 

The  four  were:  Albert  J.  Beveridge  of 
Indiana,  Moses  E.  Clapp  of  Minnesota, 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  and  Knute 
Nelson  of  Minnesota.  Clapp  and  Nelson 
are  still  in  the  Senate:  Clapp  has  now  risen 
•to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  and  is  pressing  hard 
ahead  to  perfect  the  interstate  commerce 
laws  and  to  extend  Government  regulation 
into  the  field  of  the  great  industrial  combi¬ 
nations;  while  Nelson  has  succeeded  the  late 
Senator  Frye  of  Maine  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and,  though  not 
nearly  so  radical  as  LaFollette,  Nelson  is  a 
potent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  restoring  the 
old  state  of  things. 

The  conflict  in  Indiana  between  Bever¬ 
idge,  as  the  leader  of  the  Progressives,  and 
the  Hemenway-Fairbanks  branch  of  the 
Machine,  turned  Indiana  into  the  Demo¬ 


cratic  column,  and  in  1910  caused  the  elec¬ 
tion,  to  succeed  Beveridge,  of  John  W. 
Kern,  a  Bryan  Democrat,  in  whom  the  Se¬ 
nate  Machine  gets  mighty  little  consolation. 

Dolliver,  idolized  in  Iowa  and  nationally 
famous  after  his  brilliant  participation  in 
the  tariff  debates  of  1909,  died;  and  his 
seat  is  now  held  by  WiUiam  S.  Kenyon,  a 
young,  industrious,  keen,  and  high-minded 
Progressive  senator. 

Insurgency  numbered  five  Republican 
senators  in  1906,  but  after  the  election  that 
fall  there  were  nine.  William  E.  Borah  was 
sworn  in  from  Idaho,  Jonathan  Bourne, 
Jr.,  from  Oregon,  Norris  Brown  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Joseph  M.  Dixon  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  death  of  Allison  in  1908  made 
way  for  a  tenth,  Albert  B.  Cummins,  elected 
November  24,  1908.  Then  the  election  of 
1908  sent  two  more,  Joseph  L.  Bristow 
of  Kansas,  and  Coe  I.  Crawford  of  South 
Dakota. 

And  the  election  of  1910,  while  filling 
eight  Machine  Republican  seats  with  Demo¬ 
crats,  also  supplanted  four  other  “  Big  Busi¬ 
ness”  servitors  with  Progressive  Republi¬ 
cans.  The  four  new  Progressives  were 
Asle  J.  Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  Miles 
Poindexter  of  Washington,  Charles  E. 
Townsend  of  Michigan,  and  John  D. 
Works  of  California. 

So  that  since  March  4,  1911,  there  have 
been  sixteen  Republicans  in  the  Senate  who, 
though  not  all  so  extreme  as  LaFollette, 
Bourne,  and  Bristow,  are  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Senators  Penrose  and  Gallinger,  the 
present  captains  of  the  Machine  group. 
And  whereas  the  Senate  of  1906  had  fifty- 
six  Republicans  and  thirty-three  Democrats, 
the  Senate  of  to-day,  one  seat  being  vacant, 
consists  of  fifty-one  Republicans  and  forty- 
four  Democrats.  The  Democratic  vote 
plus  only  four  of  the  sixteen  Insurgents  now 
constitutes  a  majority!* 

insurgency’s  gains 

The  results  of  Insurgency  in  the  Senate 
must  merely  be  summarize.  Among  the 
Democratic  senators  from  the  begiiming 
were  some  who  were  genuinely  Progressive 
and  others  who,  if  not  from  high  motive, 
nevertheless  saw  the  great  partisan  advan¬ 
tage  of  coop>erating  with  LaFollette.  By 

•Three  new  states  have  come  into  the  Union, 
adding  six  new  senators,  since  1906 — Oklahoma  in 
1907,  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  this  year. 
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pooling  issues  with  the  Democrats,  LaFol- 
lette,  Clapp,  Beveridge,  Dolliver,  and  Nel¬ 
son  secured  a  much  more  drastic  railway- 
rate  law  in  1906  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  obtain^.  The  same  commingling 
of  p>arties  made  the  pure-food  law  of  the 
same  year  possible.  Then,  as  time  wore  on, 
and  each  succeeding  election  sent  more 
Democrats  and  more  Insurgents  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  combination  proved  stronger  and 
made  possible  these  achievements: 

Passage  of  the  second  and  much  strength¬ 
ened  railway-rate  law  in  1910. 

Passage  of  drastic  corrupt  practises  act 
in  1911,  providing  full  publicity  of  congres¬ 
sional  campaign  expenses. 

The  protest  against  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff  Act  in  1909,  which  aroused  the  people 
to  face  the  uncompleted  root-struggle  cer¬ 
tain  sooner  or  later  to  comp>el  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  upon  a  basis  other  than  that  of 
largess,  sub^dy,  and  graft. 

The  submission  to  the  states  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  authorizing  an  income 
tax. 

The  large  crop  of  trust  dissolution  suits 
brought  during  Roosevelt’s  second  term 
and  during  the  Taft  administration. 

The  tremendous  and,  in  large  measure, 
successful  agitation  for  conservation  of  na¬ 
tional  resources. 

THE  BOOST  FOR  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 

In  addition,  it  might  well  be  claimed  that 
the  work  of  the  Senate  Insurgents  did  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  stimulate  the 
drift  toward  direct  popular  government. 
Senator  Bourne’s  first  speech  in  the  Senate 
upon  the  Oregon  plan,  ujwn  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  the  recall,  and  direct  elec¬ 
tions,  was  circulated  to  the  extent  of  four 
million  copies.  And  since  Insurgency 
became  strong  in  the  Senate  there  has  been 
constant  pressure  for  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  providing  for  direct  election  of  United 
States  senators,  a  measure  now  delayed 
by  minor  differences  between  the  two 
Houses. 

The  speeches  of  LaFollette  upon  railway 
regulation  in  1906,  of  LaFollette  and  Cum¬ 
mins  upon  the  same  subject  in  1910,  and  of 
Dolliver,  Cummins,  Bristow,  and  LaFol¬ 
lette  upon  the  wool,  cotton,  steel,  and  sugar 
tariff  schedules  in  1909,  all  of  which  were 
circulated  by  the  million,  went  far  toward 
solidifying  public  sentiment  in  a  determi¬ 


nation  to  cure  the  injustices  portrayed. 

It  is  unimportant  to  (hscuss  the  (>ersonal 
credit;  since,  for  the  human  strand  of  this 
article,  any  of  the  men  named  or  many  oth¬ 
ers  would  have  served  instead  of  Murdock. 
It  might  have  been  Lindbergh,  fighting  the 
lumber  barons  of  Minnesota;  or  Norris, 
battling  in  railway-ridden  Nebraska;  or 
Coop>er,  with  a  Capitol  experience  dating 
back  to  1892.  Or  it  might  have  been  Bris¬ 
tow,  beginning  as  the  ferret  who,  when 
fourth  assistant  postmaster-general  under 
Roosevelt,  dug  up  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment  graft  that  sent  Machen  and  Beavers 
to  the  penitentiary;  or  Cummins,  who  broke 
railway  rule  in  Iowa,  wrote  the  full  gamut 
of  progressive  laws  upon  the  Iowa  statute- 
books,  and  started  the  “Iowa  idea”  of 
tariff  revision  seething  in  Middle  Western 
minds. 

A  pilgrim’s  progress  in  the  senate 

Or  it  might  have  been  LaFollette  himself, 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  character  of 
them  all.  With  LaFollette  we  might  have 
seen  a  new  Pilgrim’s  Progress  through  the 
trickeries,  pitfalls,  and  subterfuges  with 
which  the  crafty  and  then  all-powerful 
Senate  Machine  sought  to  halt  the  reforms 
he  steadfastly  advocated.  We  might  have 
stood  with  LaFollette  in  long,  weary  nights 
of  filibustering;  have  sat  in  long,  dull  hours 
of  committee  struggle  against  the  cimning 
finesse  of  law  jugglery;  or,  during  tiresome 
days  of  study  and  research,  have  dug  for  the 
facts  and  figures  to  set  at  naught  the  frauds 
and  inventions  of  sp>ecious  disputation. 

But  LaFollette  has  told  his  own  story; 
and,  had  we  chosen  him,  still,  as  through 
Murdock,  only  a  part  of  the  picture  would 
have  been  painted.  Murdocks  labored  in 
the  House,  LaFollettes  in  the  Senate,  and 
cracks  appeared  in  the  crusted  surface  of 
things  national.  Graphic  accounts  of  the 
phenomena  went  to  every  cross-roads  store 
of  the  land.  Steam  jets  of  protest  shot  sky¬ 
ward,  and  we  heard  rumbling  and  grind¬ 
ing  below. 

The  work  of  congressional  Insurgents  re¬ 
acted  upon  and  stimulated  the  spirit  of  un¬ 
rest  at  home. 

Then  ,came  the  elections  of  1910,  and, 
lo!  the  hour  of  Insurgency’s  supremest 
triumph  apparently  signaled  its  decline. 
For,  as  the  reader  doubtless  has  observed, 
this  Republican  Insurgence  bred  in  the 
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opinion  grants  the  Democrats  the  best 
chance  of  carrying  this  year’s  presidential 
dection.  But  this  prediction  rests  upon 
the  premise  that  the  Progressive  spirit 
of  Insurgency  will  control  the  nomination 
and  write  the  platform  of  Democracy.  Of 
its  mere  partisan  self,  Democracy  undoubt¬ 
edly  represents  a  minority  in  the  United 
States;  and  only  by  the  reenforcements  of 
Insurgency’s  making  has  it  neared  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  majority. 

Every  reading  man  is  well  aware  that  the 
Interests,  no  longer  protected  by  the  Al¬ 
drich  and  Cannon  Machines  in  Congress, 
have  been  forced  to  play  the  more  complex 
game  of  appealing  to  the  susceptible  frac¬ 
tions  of  both  parties.  They  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  control  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  Still,  there  are  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  that  Progressive  sentiment 
will  dominate  the  Democratic  affairs.  If 
there  were  no  other  reason,  the  value  of 
such  a  pmlicy  for  the  sake  of  winning  would 
of  itself  be  a  compelling  inducement. 

But  if  the  Progressive  principles  do  not 
dominate,  and  the  people  see  that  Democ¬ 
racy  has  failed  them,  not  more  than  the 
normal  party  vote  (and  not  all  of  that  with 
certainty)  will  remain  Democratic.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  that  Insurgency  is  one 

and  the  same _ 

with  democracy  v. 

—note  the  small  ^ 

pending  question 
is  whether  Dem- 
ocracy — note  the 

be  true  to  itself  ^ 

and  its  forebears.  " '  ^ 

Recent  months 
have  witnessed 

the  logical  sequel  of  the  struggle  within  the 
Republican  party  that  I  have  described  in 
this  article.  On  the  one  hand.  Insurgency  has 
been  led  by  LaFollette  and  Roosevelt,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  Machine  (now  using  the 
word  as  expressive  of  all  that  the  Cannon 
and  Aldrich  Machines  stood  for)  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Taft,  on  the  other  hand. 

LaFollette  suffered  a  breakdown  in  the 
crisis  of  his  campaign  that  raised  serious 
question  of  his  physical  fitness  for  the  pres¬ 
idential  responsibilities. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  is  tremendously  hand¬ 
icapped  both  because  of  the  great  pow¬ 
er  a  President-in-office  wields  among  or¬ 


ganization  politicians  everywhere,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  a  very  general  public  mistrust  of 
his  own  motives.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
land  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  seized  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Republican  Insurgency,  not  from 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  a  cause,  but  rath¬ 
er  as  the  seemingly  ready  instrument  of  a 
vaulting  ambition  to  shatter  the  American 
tradition  regarding  the  third  term. 

Thus,  in  the  great  parties  great  battles 
are  waging,  which  will  be  settl^  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  at  Chicago, 
beginning  June  18,  and  in  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  begin¬ 
ning  June  25 — battles  of  like  nature,  be¬ 
tween  like  principals,  and  to  a  like  end. 
What  is  the  meaning?  Simply  this:  The 
Machine  seeks  to  control  both  parties! 

Yes,  most  assuredly,  the  national  con¬ 
ventions  this  year  will  be  history-making 
conventions;  and  the  ensuing  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  will  involve  the  nation 
in  a  struggle  unexampled  since  1896  for  close¬ 
ness  and  bitterness.  If  the  Machine  wins  the 
one  nominee  and  platform,  and  Insurgency 
wins  the  other  nominee  and  platform, 
then  a  life-and-death  grapple  will  follow, 
such  as  the  nation  has  never  known.  If 
the  Machine,  or  Insurgency  or  its  semblance 
wins  both,  then  between  the  Democrats,  en- 

_ livened  by  their 

V  -V':.  >  -  success  of  1910, 

.  ^ the  Repub- 

licans,  forced  to 
to  retain 
^  supremacy  they 
have  enjoyed  for 
’I  sixteen  years,  a 

nip-and-tuck 
L-  .  ,  .  V..  .  r^ice  of  sujjerla- 

-  .V  —  •  , —  tive  (if  not  of  sig- 

nificant)  interest 
will  ensue.  It  is  worth  while  to  fight  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  American  Government.  Great 
problems  for  you  and  me  are  involved: 

Shall  our  power  to  regulate  the  mammoth 
railway  and  industrial  corjjorations  be  more 
firmly  asserted  and  enforced  against  monop>- 
oly,  fraud,  and  extortion? 

Shall  our  power  be  used  to  revise  the  tariff 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  instead  of 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  of  the  people? 

Shall  our  power  speak  for  wise  and  eco¬ 
nomical  adininistration  of  the  colossal  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  nation,  or  condone  their 
disposal  as  selfish  private  interest  or  sordid 
political  motives  may  dictate? 
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Fro'm  DOWN  YONDEK 

'^he  story  of  the  movniain  y/olfpach  (^5 
at  Hillspilte 

anB  the  JvBge  <who  hraved  them 


^WILLIAM  BROWN  MELONEY 


iLMOST  within  the  shadow  of  the 

A  Capitol  dome  at  Washington,  a 
court  of  justice  was  annihilated 
J  on  Thursday,  March  14, 1912,  by 
the  hand  of  lawlessness.  Judge,  public 
prosecutor,  sheriff,  and  a  juror  murdered, 
a  second  juror  and  a  girl  witness  wounded 
unto  death,  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  two 
bystanders  bullet-riddled — this  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Virginia,  where  law  and  order 
had  their  very  beginnings  on  this  continent. 

A  night’s  train  ride  from  New  York  and 
one  is  in  the  country  of  this  frightful  crime. 
But  as  it  bred  and  nurtured  lawlessness,  so 
it  reared  a  man  unafraid  to  lay  down  his  life 
that  the  law  might  triumph.  This  man’s 
faith  was  anchored  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
law.  His  duty,  as  an  instrument  of  the  law, 
was  an  ideal  enshrined  in  his  heart. 

A  man  can  do  no  more  than  suffer  death 
for  an  ideal;  his  faith  can  demand  no  greater 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  transcendent  price,  and 
Thornton  Lemmon  Massie  paid  it  so  terri¬ 
bly  that  civilization  gasped  in  horror. 

If  this  crime  had  been  committed  at  some 
outp>ost  of  the  law,  the  raw  conditions  pe¬ 
culiar  to  new  lands  would  readily  suggest  an 
explanation.  But  one  does  not  expect  to 
find  chaos  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  Still 
it  exists,  hidden  though  it  has  been.  It  is 
not  only  Virginia’s  problem,  but  West  Vir¬ 
ginia’s,  Tennessee’s,  Kentucky’s,  the  Caro- 
linas’,  Georgia’s.  The  mountain  fastnesses 
of  any  of  these  states  contain  the  elements 
which  might  produce  a  similar  tragedy. 

The  same  ships  that  more  than  two  him- 
dred  years  ago  brought  the  forebears  of 


Thornton  Massie  across  seas  to  this  land 
brought  those  from  whom  sprang  his  assas¬ 
sins,  the  Allens,  and  most  of  the  moimtain 
clans  like  them.  Wealthier  and  better  edu¬ 
cated  aliens  preempted  the  richer  lands  be¬ 
tween  the  sea  and  the  mountains;  only  the 
hills  were  free  to  these  jieople.  So  they 
wrested  the  highlands  from  the  Indian  and 
the  wild  beast,  and  deified  the  code  of  the 
strong.  They  hated  those  who  had  taken 
the  rich  lowlands  on  each  side  of  them,  and 
this  hatred  bred  a  suspicion  of  all  men  not 
of  their  kind.  They  cut  themselves  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Then,  through  the  years,  men  with  a  price 
on  their  heads  took  to  the  mountains. 
Harbor  was  given  them,  not  because  they 
as  individuals  asked  it,  but  because  they 
had  struck  at  the  social  system  of  those 
whom  the  mountaineers  hated.  Thus  was 
hot  blood  made  hotter  and  the  tempestuous 
spirit  of  the  hill  people  kept  ever  alive. 

They  hated  slavery  because  it  was  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  those  they  hated.  This  was  the 
big  motive  that  sent  so  many  of  them  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Federal  army  in  the  Civil 
War.  Their  bitterest  enemy  ever  since  has 
been  the  Union  for  which  they  fought.  As  a 
source  of  war  revenue,  a  tax  that  has  never 
been  lifted  was  put  upwn  whisky.  The 
mountaineers  will  not  pay  this  tax.  They 
argue  that  if  it  isn’t  a  crime  to  make  mead 
out  of  their  com,  it  is  not  a  crime  to  make 
whisky  out  of  the  meal.  So  much  blood  has 
been  sp>ent  in  a  bushwhacking  warfare  be- 
tw’een  revenue  officers  and  moonshiners 
that  the  hills  sigh  with  the  burden  of  it. 


“The  Man  from  Down  Yonder” 


“No  good  can  come  out  of  Carroll  Coun¬ 
ty,”  has  been  a  phrase  in  southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  more  tl^  a  generation.  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  William  Allen,  an  ox  of  a 
man,  who  fought  mth  his  hairy  fists  and 
cowhide  boots,  started  a  wolf  breed  which 
was  long  to  rule  Carroll  in  terror.  He  set¬ 
tled  in  Fancy  Gap,  through  which  the  coun¬ 
ty  tumbles  over  the  Blue  Ridge  into  North 
Carolina.  Given  his  own  way,  peaceable; 
crossed,  a  demon.  His  son,  Jerry,  father  of 
the  present  generation,  was  like  him.  He, 
too,  fought  only  with  hands  and  feet.  There 
are  those  in  Carroll  Cotmty  who  hand  on, 
with  pride,  the  legend  that  William  and  Jerry 
never  used  pistols.  An  easy  answer  is  that 
pistols  were  not  then  to  be  had  for  a  song. 

Six-footers  as  a  rule,  big-boned,  tightly 
flanked,  dynamic,  most  of  them  fair,  and 
blue  or  gray  of  eye,  are  the  Allens.  Jerry 
had  five  sons — Victor,  bom  sixty  years  ago; 
Floyd,  three  years  later;  then  Jasper,  called 
Jack;  Sidna,  craftiest  of  the  lot;  and  Gar¬ 
land — and  a  daughter,  Alverta.  Keener 
mentally  than  their  neighbors,  and  knowing 
no  law  but  their  will,  they  naturally  pros¬ 
pered  in  horse-swapping,  note-shaving, 
storekeeping,  moonsluning,  and  farming — 
all  except  Garland,  who  chose  to  be  a  Primi¬ 
tive  Baptist  preacher. 

Floyd  early  took  the  lead  of  the  pack. 
>^ctor,  the  first-bom,  did  not  challenge  him. 
Jack  did.  They  disagreed  over  a  land  deal. 
Jack  shot  Floyd  through  the  lungs.  Floyd 
shot  Jack  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
The  bullet  pwissed  aroimd  the  head  between 
the  scalp  and  the  skull.  His  last  shot  gone, 
Floyd  fell  upon  Jack  and  beat  him  with  his 
pistol  butt  untU  strength  failed  him.  A 
physician,  summoned  from  a  Carolina  vil¬ 
lage,  said  Floyd  was  dying.  He  left  him  to 
dress  Jack’s  woimds,  and  Floyd,  beckoning 
his  wife  to  his  side,  whisp)ered:  “Get  my 
old  rusty,”  meaning  his  pistol.  “I’m  goin’ 
t’  kill  thet  lyin’  fraud  of  a  doctor.  My  time 
ain’t  yit !  ”  And  though  they  believed  Floyd 
to  be  at  death’s  door,  his  people  made  the 
physician  leave. 

Revenue  oflhcers  barked  at,  but  did  not 
bite,  the  Allens.  One,  with  a  warrant,  once 
went  to  search  Floyd  Allen’s  bam.  When 
he  finished  reading  the  warrant,  Floyd 
<^wled:  “Thet  thar  pap>er  says  you’ve  a 
right  to  go  in,  but  it  don’t  say  nothin’  ’bout 
you  cornin’  out  agin,  stranger.” 

There  was  a  second’s  measuring  of 
jjances,  and  the  ofl&cer  rode  away. 


Victor,  Floyd’s  eldest  son,  driving  out  a 
load  of  moonshine  whisky,  met  a  revenue 
officer. 

“What  you  loaded  with  thar?”  asked  the 
officer. 

“Manhood  and  moonshine,”  retorted 
Victor.  There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  and 
the  officer  went  on  his  way. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  Floyd  Allen  was 
a  deputy  sheriff.  Mack  Howlett,  a  farmer, 
killed  one  of  the  pack  in  self-defense.  Wil¬ 
bur  Morris,  a  cousin  of  the  Allens,  was  jailer. 
They  took  Howlett  from  his  cell,  where  he 
was  awaiting  trial,  and  shot  out  his  life  in 
the  Hillsville  jailyard. 

“An  act  of  parties  unknown,”  was  a 
coroner’s  jury’s  verdict. 

THE  ALLENS’  VENGEANCE 

A  North  Carolina  policeman  arrested 
Floyd  for  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Mount 
Airy.  Floyd  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Shortly  afterward,  Floyd  caught  the  officer 
in  Fancy  Gap,  beat  him  in  the  face, 
stretched  him  on  the  seat  of  his  own  buggy, 
and  started  the  horse  at  a  gallop  down  the 
moimtain.  A  month  afterward  the  police¬ 
man  shot  at  Allen.  His  pistol,  sl\mg  across 
his  breast,  stopp>ed  the  bullet.  As  Allen 
drew,  the  cylinder  of  the  shattered  weapon 
fell  out,  whereupon  Allen  turned  and  fled. 

Four  years  ago  a  Dunkard  preacher 
named  Easter  dared  testify  against  an  Allen 
follower  in  an  illicit  whisky  case.  Within 
a  week  a  call  in  the  night  brought  him  froi 
his  bed  to  his  door.  A  voice  outside  told 
the  preacher  that  a  deputy  sheriff  was 
seeking  fodder  and  water  for  his  horse.  As 
Easter  opened  the  door,  a  volley  of  pistol 
shots  shrieked  through  the  mountain  still¬ 
ness.  Thirty  bullets  sp>ed  through  his 
body.  There  was  a  thunder  of  hoofs  as 
the  assassins  fled  through  the  thicket. 

“An  Allen  ne\'er  goes  to  jail.”  This  was 
the  creed  of  the  pack.  Terror  helped  them 
sustain  it.  So  ffid  politics.  A  jury  once 
fined  Floyd  Allen  a  hundred  dollars  and 
sentenced  him  to  an  hour’s  imprisonment 
for  assault.  He  gave  bail  and  app>ealed. 
Pending  the  appeal,  he  went  to  Richmond 
with  his  lawyers,  and,  on  the  representation 
that  the  jury  had  added  the  jail  sentence 
under  a  misapprehension  that  it  was  manda¬ 
tory,  the  governor  pardoned  him  the  hour. 

Carroll  County,  f)ersistently  anomalous, 
is  a  Republican  stronghold.  About  a  thou- 
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sand  Democrats  go  down  to  defeat  at  every 
election.  The  Allens  and  their  followers 
formed  a  third  party,  although  calling  them¬ 
selves  Republicans.  As  the  prospect  of  the 
most  influence  and  favor  dictated,  they 
voted  the  Republican  ticket  or  threw  their 
strength  to  the  Democrats.  Thus  they 
came  to  fill  many  subordinate  county  oflBces 
— deputy  sheriff,  tax-collector,  deputy  treas¬ 
urer,  constable. 

Seven  years  ago,  with  Democratic  sup¬ 
port,  they  endeavored  to  elect  Walter  Al¬ 
len,  a  son  of  Jack,  commonwealth’s  attor¬ 
ney.  The  prosecutor  they  were  later  to 
a.ssassinate  defeated  him.  Walter’s  sudden 
death  not  long  afterWard,  while  in  swim¬ 
ming,  poisoned  the  sting  of  defeat.  The 
clan  had  worshiped  him.  He  was  an  Allen, 
yet  not  of  them,  for  he  was  educated;  he 
had  taught  school,  graduated  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  and  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  bitter  campaign,  Floyd  Allen  claimed 
it  had  been  reported  to  him  that  Foster, 
the  prosecutor,  had  said  that  the  whole 
Allen  brood  ought  to  be  killed.  Foster 
denied  it. 

“I  can’t  prove  it,”  said  Floyd,  “but  if  I 
could,  I’d  blow  your  brains  out  where  you 
stand.” 

Politics  with  the  Allens  meant  business 
as  well  as  pniwer.  Jack  Allen’s  principal 
duty  as  constable  was  oppressing  those  who 
were  debtors  to  his  brothers.  Sidna  Allen 
purchased  store  supplies  in  distant  cities, 
intending  to  defraud.  He  limited  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  in  each  instance  so  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  debt  remained  in  a  peace  jus¬ 
tice’s  court.  It  was  easier  to  elect  a  justice 
of  the  peace  than  trust  himself  to  a  jury  in 
the  higher  courts.  Merchants  who  sued  him 
were  invariably  beaten. 

Last  New  Year’s  Sidna  had  a  business 
rating  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  had 
been  a  postmaster.  The  post-office  of  Sidna, 
Virginia,  is  named  after  him.  Three  years 
ago  he  added  counterfeiting  to  his  other 
activities.  When  the  Government  caught 
him,  he  persuaded  his  accomplice,  his  hired 
man,  Dinkins,  to  swear  him  free,  promising 
to  pay  Dinkins’s  family  a  dollar  a  day  all 
the  time  he  was  in  prison — a  long  term.  He 
paid  the  dollar  for  only  two  months.  In  re¬ 
venge  for  this  treachery,  Dinkins  confessed. 
Allen  was  convicted  of  p)erjury  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years  at  hard  labor.  He  gave 
bail  and  appealed.  Almost  in  the  moment 


of  his  slaying  one  judge,  another  was  grant¬ 
ing  him  a  new  trial. 

Sidna  joined  the  Klondike  rush.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hills  with  an  ambition  to  own 
the  finest  house  there.  He  built  it.  It 
burned  mysteriously  and  brought  him  nine 
thousand  dollars  insurance.  He  rebuilt, 
this  time  a  sort  of  bungalow,  with  most  of 
the  modem  conveniences — though  this 
“mansion”  of  romance,  so  impressive  in 
the  hill  country,  could  be  reproduced  in  any 
town  for  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

Last  spring  Sidna  and  Wesley  Edwards, 
sons  of  Alverta  Allen,  broke  up  a  Fancy  Gap 
revival-meeting  which  their  Uncle  Garland 
w’as  leading.  They  “’lowed  thet  Garlan’ 
was  too  mean  to  preach.”  Tom  Samuels,  a 
deputy  sheriff,  who  had  boasted  when  he 
was  app>ointed  that  no  Allen  could  “run” 
him,  was  at  the  meeting.  His  boast  was 
challenged.  With  the  Edwards  cubs  hand¬ 
cuffed  and  roped,  he  started  in  his  buggy 
toward  Hillsville,  the  coimty-seat. 

Half-way  there,  and  at  a  point  near  Sidna 
Allen’s  home,  the  six  feet  of  Floyd,  eyes 
ablaze  and  snarling  like  an  old  gray  timber 
wolf,  confronted  him.  Floyd  dragged  him 
from  the  buggy,  and  the  deputy  drew  a 
pistol.  Allen  smashed  him  on  the  head  with 
the  weapon  and  freed  the  prisoners.  When 
Samuels  opened  his  eyes,  Floyd  told  him  he 
would  kill  him  if  he  ever  touched  an  .\llen 
again.  He  broke  Samuels’s  pistol  across  a 
wheel  of  the  buggy  and,  throwing  the  pieces 
into  the  rig,  told  him  to  move  on.  As  the 
deputy  drove  down  over  the  moimtain,  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  prologue  of  a  tragedy 
that  was  to  stir  the  world. 

THE  MASSIES  FROM  “DOWN  YONDER” 

As  the  mountains  fostered  the  Allens  in 
lawlessness,  so  did  the  valleys  and  meadows 
below — “the  land  down  yonder” — foster 
the  Massies  in  respect  for  the  law  and  their 
fellow-men’s  rights.  Not  blood  and  ven¬ 
geance  were  their  heritage,  but  peace  and 
the  finest  traditions  of  civilization. 

Peter,  ancestor  in  this  country  of  Thorn¬ 
ton  Massie,  in  1698  patented  lands  in  York 
County  down  by  the  sea.  As  university 
graduates,  planters,  surveyors,  officers  in 
the  wars  with  England  and  the  Indians, 
physicians,  surgeons,  burgesses,  lawyers, 
Constitution-makers,  and  college  trustees, 
Peter’s  p>eople  descended.  Thornton  Massie’s 
great-grandfather  was  a  major  on  Nelson’s 
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WAS  ANNIHILATED  BY  A  BAND  OF  LAWLESS  MOUNTAINEERS. 


Staff  at  the  fall  of  Yorktown.  His  grand-  Massie’s  was  not  the  brilliant,  passionate 
father,  a  physician,  studied  for  his  profes-  temperament  which  snatches  fame  and  fol- 

sion  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Paris.  lowing  from  the  emotions  of  a  people.  He 

Each  generation  carried  the  family  farther  developed  slowly.  With  him  litigation  was 

west  in  Virginia,  until  Patrick  Cabell  Mas-  a  lawyer’s  last,  not  his  first,  resort.  He  lost 

sie,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  father  of  Thom-  many  a  fee.  Early  in  his  career  one  of  his 

ton,  settled  in  Nelson  County,  in  the  heart  best  clients  suggested  a  shady  way  of  ac- 

of  the  Old  Dominion.  Thornton  was  born  complishing  a  certain  result  in  court,  all 

there  in  1866;  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  legal  steps  having  failed  up  to  that  time. 

United  States  Senator  Robert  E.  Withers.  Massie  handed  the  man  the  papiers  in  the 
Massie  passed  from  the  academic  depart-  case  and  told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake 

ment  of  the  University  of  Virginia  into  its  in  employing  a  lawyer.  He  served  as  the 

school  of  law.  Home  on  a  vacation  visit  town’s  attorney,  led  its  fight  to  be  made  the 

soon  afterward,  his  father  asked  him  to  draw  county-seat  of  Pulaski,  and  sat  in  its  council, 

a  charge  from  a  menacing  old  muzzle-  There  are  three  tests  in  southwestern 
loading  gun.  Withers,  a  brother,  then  but  Virginia  to  assess  a  man’s  worth;  To  drink 

a  youngster,  pulled  the  trigger,  ignorant  with  him.  To  play  poker  with  him.  To 

that  a  cap  was  still  on  the  weapion.  Thorn-  hunt  with  him.  Thornton  Massie  stood 

ton’s  left  hand  was  tom  off  at  the  wrist,  the  assay. 

He  quit  college  and  taught  school,  continu-  Despite  Massie’s  one-handedness,  his 
ing  his  law  studies  privately  until  his  admis-  coimty  boasted  no  better  shot.  Hunting 

sion  to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-first  year,  horseback  once  with  a  party  of  friends,  he 

That  year,  1888,  saw  his  shingle  hung  out  made  a  quick  shot  at  a  rabbit.  His  horse,  a 

in  Pulaski,  then  only  a  boom  town  nestling  fractious  bmte,  reared  and  tried  to  throw 

on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies.  him.  To  shoot  it  had  been  necessary  for 

In  a  little  while  he  married  Mary  Kent  him  to  drop  the  reins.  His  horrified  com- 

Nicholson,  a  coimty  beauty  and  daughter  of  panions  called  to  him  to  throw  away  his  gun 

an  old  family.  and  save  himself.  He  seemed  not  to  hear 
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them.  After  a  long  struggle  he  succeeded 
in  “breaking”  the  gun  and  drawing  its  load. 
Then  he  dropped  the  gun  and  picked  up  the 
reins.  A  friend  reproved  him  for  not  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  gun  in  the  beginning. 

“It  might  have  injured  one  of  you.  It 
was  load^,”  he  answered. 

Massie  was  a  leader  of  his  bar  when  his 
old  classmate,  Senator  Claude  Swanson, 
then  governor  of  Virginia,  tendered  him  the 
app>ointment  to  the  circuit  bench  of  Pulaski, 
Wythe,  Grayson,  and  Carroll  counties.  He 
was  earning  between  five  thousand  and  six 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  To  give  this  up 
for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
meager  traveling  expenses  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sacrifice  for  a  man  with  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  to  launch  in  life. 

Still,  there  was  a  lure  in  it — a  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  lawlessness  of  Virginia’s 
mountains  too  long  had  been  an  affront. 
Carroll  and  Grayson  counties,  just  across 
the  border  of  Pulaski,  were  ten  thousand 
miles  away.  Carroll,  its  county-seat,  twelve 
miles  from  a  railway,  might  boast  a  twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar  bank  building,  but  not  a 
dollar  to  build  a  road.  It  might  boast  of  its 
clans,  but  not  of  an  official  brave  enough 
to  assess  property  at  more  than  a  fifth  of  its 
true  value.  And  lawlessness  could  boast  of 
a  bench  emptied  by  the  resignation  of  each 
of  the  five  judges  who  had  occupied  it 
in  twenty  years.  With  this  vision  Massie 
husband^  his  resources  and  accepted  the 
appointment. 

From  his  beginning  as  a  judge,  Massie 
began  to  write  himself  largely  into  the  law 
of  Virginia.  He  was  reverb  but  three 
times  in  his  four  years  of  service.  Only  a 
month  before  his  end,  the  bar  of  the  circuit, 
regardless  of  politics,  petitioned  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  appoint  him  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals, 

The  county  oflBcials  discovered  at  the 
outset  that  he  could  not  be  intimidated. 
He  commanded  their  fealty.  And  the  law- 
abiding  folk  of  Carroll  early  learned  that 
they  could  put  their  faith  in  this  man  who 
had  come  up  to  them  “  from  down  yonder.” 

This  was  the  new  force  that  Floyd  Allen 
reckoned  without  when  he  made  his  assault 
upon  Tom  Samuels.  If  he  gave  it  a  second 
thought,  it  was  that  he  might  have  to  pay  a 
fine.  To  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
wear  strip)es  without  the  alternative  of  a 
fine! — that  was  unthinkable. 


Samuels,  arri\ang  in  Hillsville  without  his 
prisoners,  reported  how  he  had  lost  them. 
With  Massie  behind  it,  the  grand  jury  in¬ 
dicted  the  cubs.  Floyd  Allen  gave  bail  and 
kept  them  from  jail  pending  trial.  A  petit 
jury  dared  convict  them.  Massie  sentenced 
Sidna  Edwards  to  ninety  days’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  Wesley  to  thirty. 

The  creed  of  the  wolf  clan  had  been  set  at 
naught!  Tw’o  Allens  were  behind  bars! 
The  law  was  coming  into  its  own. 

Massie  immediately  impaneled  a  new 
grand  jury  to  investigate  the  assault  on 
Samuels.  Floyd  Allen  sent  w’ord  to  the 
deputy  that  if  he  testified  against  him,  he 
would  kill  him.  Samuels  fled  Virginia  that 
night.  Foster,  the  commonwealth’s  attor¬ 
ney,  found  a  witness,  how'ever,  in  Peter 
Easter,  brother  of  the  murdered  Dunkard 
preacher.  Floyd  Allen  planned  a  bold 
stroke.  He  stalked  before  the  grand  jury, 
admitted  beating  Samuels,  but  denied  doing 
it  with  the  intent  of  releasing  the  prisoners. 

“Thet  thar  Samuels  was  abusin’  the 
boys,”  he  told  the  jury.  “He  had  them 
handcuffed  and  tied  with  a  rope.  I  jes’ 
cain’t  bear  to  see  anybody  drug  aroun’.” 

Allen’s  own  statement  settled  his  indict¬ 
ment.  Massie  admitted  him  to  bail,  and,  the 
December  term  of  court  being  at  an  end,  set 
his  trial  for  the  beginning  of  the  March 
term. 

Early  in  January  the  new’s  filtered  down 
through  the  snows  to  Massie’s  home  in 
Pulaski  that  the  Allens  had  sworn,  come 
what  might,  that  if  Floyd  were  convicted 
he  would  never  go  to  jail. 

“Only  the  law  is  supreme,  and  it  must 
be  unafraid.  No  lawiessness  can  make  it 
afraid,”  was  Massie’s  answer. 

As  the  winter  loosened  its  grip  on  the 
mountains,  the  wind  seemed  to  carry  the 
snarl  of  the  Allens.  The  sheriff  of  Pulaski 
urged  Massie  to  go  armed.  Massie  an¬ 
swered:  “  No  man  would  be  fit  to  sit  on  the 
bench  of  Virginia  or  any  other  state  in  this 
land,  who  carried  a  deadly  weap>on  to  his 
task  of  administering  justice.”  When  an¬ 
other  friend  pleaded  with  him  to  arm  him¬ 
self  he  said:  “When  a  judge  must  ascend 
the  bench  with  his  hand  gripping  a  pistol, 
the  day  of  the  law  is  past.  Civilization  is  a 
failure.” 

From  Samuels,  “hiding  out”  in  North 
Carolina,  came  a  message  that  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  if  the  court  would  permit  him  and  his 
brothers  to  come  armed  with  rifles.  Massie 
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answered  that  no  man  or  men  would  be  p)er- 
mitted  to  come  with  rifles  into  any  court 
over  which  he  presided;  that  if  Samuels 
entered  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  he 
would  command  the  sheriff  to  produce  him 
by  force.  Came  another  message,  pregnant 
with  warning — from  an  untutored  mountain 
woman — Peter  Easter’s  sister: 


sumed  most  of  the  day.  The  hoim  of  ad¬ 
journment  came  without  an  agreement,  and 
the  tw’elve  men  who  were  going  to  prove 
that  good  could  come  out  of  Carroll  County 
were  excused  till  morning.  No  one  will  ever 
know  the  conflict  between  duty  and  cow¬ 
ardice  which  went  on  in  their  souls  that 
night.  All  day  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies 
had  gone  armed.  Dexter  Goad,  clerk  of  the 
court,  carried  a  new  automatic.  Will  Fos¬ 
ter,  commonwealth’s  attorney  and  fearless 
prosecutor,  was  armed. 

Court  convened  at  eight  o’clock  Thirrs- 
day  morning.  The  jury  retired.  For  half 
an  hour  Massie  drove  along  the  routine  of 
the  court  with  his  usual  calmness.  An  at¬ 
torney  handed  him  an  order  in  a  suit 
brought  against  Sidna  Allen  by  a  Baltimore 
merchant  he  had  cheated.  Massie  signed  it. 
Then  the  jury  “knocked,”  electrifying  the 
silence. 

Floyd  Allen  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
in  the  railed  space  reserved  for  counsel  and 
defendants.  He  w’as  between  his  two  law¬ 
yers.  Foster,  with  Floyd  Landreth,  whom 
death  was  to  put  in  his  place,  sat  at  a  table 
to  the  right.  Sidna  Allen  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  seated  against  the  left  wall,  in  a  line 


Mar.  2.  1912 

Mt  Airy  N  C. 

Judge  Massy  Pulaski  Va. 

Dear  friend  I  will  write  to  inform  you  that  the 
people  in  this  country  are  expecting  Peter  Easter 
to  be  killed  in  the  case  against  Allens  Between 
now  and  Court  or  at  Court.  I  had  one  brother 
killed  4  years  ago  by  the  out  laws  of  this  country 
J.  A.  Easter,  please  look  after  my  Brother,  P.  D. 
Easter  that  is  witness  against  Allens,  we  think 
he  will  be  killed. 

Amandy  Leonard. 

Massie  had  never  carried  his  worries  and 
cares  across  his  family’s  threshold.  So  he 
left  his  home  in  peace  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  March  12,  when  he  went  into  the 
mountains.  Armed  only  with  his  faith  in 
the  law,  he  walked  into  the  jaws  of  death 
like  a  knight  of  the  Grail. 

Floyd  Allen’s  case  went  to  the  jury  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  trial  had  con¬ 


A  typical  VIRGINIA  MOUNTAIN  HOME.  THESE  HILL  PEOPLE,  ISOLATED 
FROM  CIVILIZATION,  HATE  ALL  WHO  ARE  NOT  OF  THEIR  KIND. 
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with  the  judge’s  bench.  Claude  Swanson  glance  swept  the  court-room  like  a  flash  of 
Allen,  Floyd’s  second  son,  lolled  against  the  lightning.  Bolen,  his  principal  attorney, 
bar’s  rear  railing,  facing  Massie.  Friel  Al-  twenty  years  earlier  a  judge  where  Massie 
len.  Jack’s  son,  sat  at  Sidna  Allen’s  right,  now  sat,  put  out  a  restraining  hand  and  rose. 
In  the  background  Sidna  Edwards  shifted  Every  eye  went  to  Massie’s  face  now.  Bo- 
uneasily  on  a  foot  scalded  in  an  illicit  still,  len  played  every  card  of  the  law,  even  claim- 
Strangely,  Jack  Allen  and  his  constable’s  ing  “newiy  discovered  evidence.” 
badge  were  missing.  Goad,  the  clerk,  sat  in  “I  will  hear  you  to-morrow,”  ruled  Mas- 
his  well  on  the  judge’s  left.  At  the  w'ell  gate  sie. 

stood  Sheriff  Lew  Webb.  Bolen  asked  for  a  continuance  of  bail. 

That  is  the  stage  as  men  who  came  “The  sheriff  will  take  the  prisoner  into 
through  the  hell  of  the  next  five  minutes  re-  custody,”  was  the  command  that  answered 
member  it.  this  plea. 

The  jury  filed  in  to  its  twelve  rough  chairs  The  sheriff  started.  Floyd  Allen  heaved 
strung  along  the  front  of  the  judge’s  seat,  out  of  his  chair,  his  hands  tearing  at  the 
Their  faces  were  pale  and  their  eyes  glisten-  sweater  which  covered  his  mailed  chest  and 
ing.  They  were  p)olled.  The  foreman  rose,  abdomen. 

gulping,  at  the  request  for  the  verdict.  “  I  won’t — I — I - ” 

“We — we  find — we  find  the  defendant  “None  of  that!”  cried  the  sheriff,  draw- 
guilty,”  he  read,  “and — and  fix  the  penalty  ing. 

at  imprisonment  for  one  year  at  hard  labor.”  “I — I — jes’ — jes’  cain’t  go  to  jail!  I 

Every  eye  sought  Floyd  Allen’s  black  won’t!”  yelled  the  old  wolf, 
face.  A  mutter  came  through  his  heavy  Massie  leaned  forward  to  speak.  Sidna 
mustache  as  he  drew  it  in  with  his  teeth.  Allen,  standing  now  on  a  bench  against  the 
“Guilty  as  charged,”  Massie  corrected  wall,  fired  thrice  at  him,  with  the  swiftness 
the  verdict,  and  with  trembling  hand  the  of  a  rattler  stinging.  The  half  hundred  on- 
foreman  leaned  over  to  change  the  form,  lookers  who  crowded  the  room  were  surg- 

Floyd  Allen  started  as  if  to  stand  up.  His  ing  through  its  two  doors,  trampling  one 


CafUfHtiht  mg  O.  I'.  Kttrk.  Wmitktmftfm.  ii.  C. 

THE  POSSE  OF  HEAVILY-ARMED  DETECTIVES  ABOUT  TO  LEAVE  FOR  THE  MOUNTAIN 
WILDERNESS  TO  SEARCH  FOR  THE  ALLEN  OUTLAWS. 


a.  r.  triuiiUtio»,  it.  c. 

A  M(X)NSHINE  STILL  TAKEN  ON  THE  FARM  OF  FLOYD  ALLEN.  FOR  MANY  YEARS  THE 
REVENUE  OFFICERS  BARKED  AT,  BUT  DID  NOT  BITE,  THE  ALLENS. 


another  like  cattle  going  into  chutes. 
Thornton  Massie  slid  out  of  his  chair,  chok¬ 
ing  for  breath.  At  the  same  moment  Sidna 
Allen  fired,  Floyd  had  fired  too.  The  sheriff 
lay  at  his  feet.  From  behind  Floyd,  where 
Claude  Allen  had  been  standing,  a  stream  of 
lead  had  sped  into  Will  Foster’s  back.  Fos¬ 
ter,  with  five  bullets  in  him,  staggered  into 
the  jury-room  to  die.  Goad,  shooting  at 
Floyd,  came  out  of  his  well.  A  juror 
dropped  from  a  bullet  which  spied  from 
where  Sidna  Allen,  wounded  twice,  led  the 
piack  out  from  the  court  into  the  street  and 
away  from  the  cross-fire  of  a  boy  deputy 
sheriff. 

With  the  lust  of  the  kill  upion  them,  the 
Allens  fired  wherever  head  or  hand  raised 
itself  in  their  vision,  and  Hillsville  bolted 
its  doors  and  hid  as  they  fled.  Behind  the 
Confederate  monument  in  front  of  the 
court-house,  Sidna  came  to  a  stand.  One  of 
the  Edwards  cubs  gave  him  a  fresh  weapxm. 

An  vmarmed  man,  discovering  him  sudden¬ 
ly,  turned  to  flee  behind  the  court-house  for 
shelter.  Allen  droppied  him  with  a  shot  in 
the  back. 

It  was  Andrew  Howlett,  brother  of  the 
man  who  was  murdered  in  the  jail- 
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yard  twelve  years  ago.  Then  Sidna  was  off. 

Last  of  all,  Floyd  Allen,  wounded  three 
times,  dragged  himself  into  the  street 
under  the  renewed  fire  of  Goad,  who  fought 
on,  jaw  and  legs  pierced  by  bullets,  until  he 
held  an  empty  pistol.  Floyd  raised  a  leg  to 
mount  a  horse,  and  his  thigh,  shattered  by  a 
bullet,  crumpled  under  him.  He  had  run 
his  last  with  the  pack. 

As  he  lay  where  he  fell,  cursing  God  for 
making  men  out  of  flesh  and  bones  and 
not  steel,  Thornton  Massie  was  breathing 
his  last  fifteen  minutes  of  life.  His  death 
bullet  passed  through  the  pxicket  in  which 
was  found  the  pathetic  note  of  Amandy 
Leonard  asking  Um  to  “please  look  after” 
her  brother. 

“I  did  only  my  duty,”  he  whispiered  to 
a  friend  who  held  his  hand.  “I  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.”  There  was  a  word 
for  his  brother  and  then:  “Mamie — my 

wife — my - ”  and  he  was  dead — a  priest 

of  the  law  at  his  shrine,  with  his  acolytes 
round  him. 

The  law  is  justifying  Thornton  Massie’s 
faith  even  as  he  justified  his  life.  Men  like 
him  will  solve  the  mountain  problem.  Men 
like  him  can  solve  any  problem. 
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Situations  Wanted,  Male 


WANTED — By  a  desperate  family,  position 
at  steady  work  for  industrious  c.irpcnter. 


ACCOmrrATJT— Audits,  .adlusa, 
books,  $S  nionthir  up;  flnaoota' 
'i*>s,  reason'  srifohet. 
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ILLUSTR.\TIONS  BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 


INHABITANTS  of  Erie,  Penn.,  come  a  chorus-man  and  was  traveling  with 

I  who  knew  Pat  Hook  of  old,  the  “Duke  of  Delaware”  company.  He 
tell  me  it  was  worth  while  to  marked  Pat’s  feat  of  arms  and  legs  and  led 

— ^  see  him  attack  musical  comedy  him  secretively  to  the  moonlit  street  out- 

selections,  of  which  he  was  inordinately  side. 

fond.  As  Charlie  Pritchard  put  it,  “Pat  “No  use  loafin’  around  this  one-night 
sings  all  over  his  face.”  Musical  expression  burg,’’  whispered  Jo.  “You’re  a  hippo — 

as  accomplished  by  Pat  began  with  the  see? — But  you  got  the  ideer.  Come  on  in 

left  eyebrow,  which  went  up,  and  ended  the  show  business.” 

with  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  mouth,  “Ain’t  that  hard  to  do?”  asked  the  hum- 
which  went  down,  thus  giving  his  features  ble  Pat. 

a  dangerously  slanting  effect,  as  if  they  “Quit  yer  jokin’!”  said  Jo.  “Tell  you 
were  going  to  slip  off.  what  I’ll  do.  We’re  a  man  short.  For  five 

Pat  learned  to  dance  the  “Levee  Scratch  ”  dollars  I’ll  interdooce  you  to  the  stage- 

in  the  little  room  out  back  of  the  Owl  Bar-  manager.” 

ber  Shop.  It  was  a  wild  rigadoon  which  Pat  exchanged  capital  for  influence  and 
Sandy  Monk,  proprietor  of  the  “Owl,”  had  was  spirited  behind  the  stage-door,  where 
imported  from  the  livery  stables  of  other  he  was  permitted  to  sing  and  dance  before 
lands,  and  it  was  unique.  The  man  who  a  jug-shaped  dyspeptic,  the  stage-manager 
.danced  it  had  to  give  a  combined  imitation  Tannenbaum,  renamed  “Tannhauser.”  He 
of  the  Mad  Mull^  and  Bessie  McCoy,  fol-  looked  at  Pat  with  a  baleful  eye,  said  “Aw 
lowing  a  violent  system  of  syncop>ated  aero-  right!”  and  faded  into  the  depths  of  the 
batics  beginning  with  a  dignified  vamp,  theatre. 

Um-pah,  urn-pah,  um-pah,  “You’re  engaged! ”  whispered  Jo,  leading 

which  gradually  complicated  itself  into  Pat  away.  “  I  never  seen  him  engage  a  fella 

Pump-a-lkkle,  pump-a-tickle,  so  quick.  I  wish  now  I’d  charged  you  ten 

Ring-a-dangle-doodle-dingU,  instead  o’  five.” 

and  so  on  into  a  labyrinth  of  banjo  motifs.  Pat  hurried  home  to  break  the  news  to 
One  Sunday  night  when  Pat  was  execu-  his  mother.  He  knew  the  authoress  of  his 
ting  this  diabolical  hornpipe  with  such  ener-  being  to  be  of  a  pessimistic  turn  when  con- 
gy  that  the  gilt-lettered  shaving-mugs  in  templating  her  son’s  future.  Mrs.  Hook 
the  front  shop  were  tumbling  in  crockery  kept  a  notion  and  dry-goods  store  of  a  mar- 
showers,  the  door  opened  and  Jo  Nikolenos,  velously  retail  capacity.  Pat  found  that 
formerly  employed  as  bootblack  at  the  Owl,  lady  behind  her  little  coimter  folding  away 
returned  from  a  year-long  absence.  Jo  was  a  short  strip  of  Canton  flannel, 
of  Greek  parentage  and  went  under  the  “Ma,”  said  Pat,  “I  got  a  new  job.” 

name  of  “Nickelodeon”  among  his  friends,  “And  it’s  sure  time  ye  did,”  agreed  Mrs. 

who  despised  the  Homeric  syllables.  Jo  Hook. 

di^layed  a  Kollege  Kut  suit  and  manners  “It’s  an  actor  I’m  goin’  to  be,”  admitted 
of  The  world  on  his  return,  for  he  had  be-  Pat, backing  away  from  the  impending  storm. 
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“Strange!”  mused  Mrs. 

Hook.  “Yer  poor  father, 

Mike,  who  was  took  away  in 
a  quarry  accident — bad  ’cess 
to  the  Dago  that  planted  the 
blast! — yer  father,  Mike,  al¬ 
ways  felt  a  drawin’  to  public 
life.  ‘  Maggie,’  he  used  to 
say,  ‘that  man’s  a  fool  what 
wor-ruks  be  th’  day,  same 
as  I  do,  when  he  might  be 
wor-rukin’  be  th’  lifetime, 
gainin’  fame  and  reputation. 

Th’  name  of  Hook,’  says 
Mike,  yer  father,  ‘ought  to  be 
a  household  wor-r-rd — and 
so  it  will  if  Mike  Hook  lives 
long  enough,’  says  yer  poor 
father.” 

The  Widow  Hook  erased  a 
tear.  “  Pat,”  she  continued, 

“ther  ain’t  no  sense  in  gittin’ 
famous  if  nobody  knows  ut.  Actors  is  close 
to  the  advertisin’  business,  and  that’s  th’ 
place  to  be;  where  ye  can  git  yer  name  in 
red,  white,  and  blue  letters  all  over  the  side 
of  a  house.  Pat,  I  jiermit  ye  to  go  on  the 
stage,  but  befoor  ye  go,  ye  must  promise 
yer  old  mother  wan  thing - ” 

“I  promise,”  said  Pat,  recklessly. 

“Promise  me  ye’ll  make  yer  old  dad’s 
ghost  happy  by  advertisin’  his  son’s  name.” 

“Mother,”  said  Pat,  solemnly,  “before 
I’m  done  with  it  they’ll  be  flashin’  my  name 
on  Broadway  in  electric  lights  a  mile  high.” 

“Th’  name  av  Hook — in  ilictric  lights — 
on  Broadway!”  murmured  the  little,  fat 
widow,  entranced.  She  gave  her  son  a  kiss 
and  a  twenty-dollar  bill.  So  Pat  strolled 
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seasons’  popularity  and  a  shrewish  wife 
who  looked  like  a  doll  and  talked  like  a 
fishwife.  Mrs.  Hockshaw’  had  no  part  in 
the  company  except  the  honorary  one  of 
disturber-at-large.  For  the  Hockshaws 
v.  ere  of  that  type  of  people  to  whom  matri¬ 
mony  is  a  public  event.  They  held  hands  in 
trolley-cars  and  threatened  violence  in 
depot  waiting-rooms.  Hockshaw’s  private 
life — if  such  you  can  call  it — was  unhappy 
in  streaks;  but  his  professional  performances 
were  evenly  merry.  He  was  a  comedian  of 
talent. 

The  “Duke  of  Delaware”  was  a  green 
show,  and  Seltzer  &  Company,  its  mana¬ 
gers,  had  sent  it  out  on  one 
of  those  pre-Broadway 
spins  known  as  “trying  it 
on  the  dog.”  The  Yale 
bulldog  at  New'  Haven 
had  licked  his  chops  over 
its  jokes;  so  had  the  bow-  ^ 

wows  of  farther  New  Eng-  ^ 

land  and  a  comer  of  the  4,  ’  J 

Middle  West.  Thee.xpedi- 
tion  had  looped  back  at  . 

Ohio  and  was  now  wearing 
its  leisurely  way  eastward 
toward  that  metropolis 
commonly,  and  often  fal-  1 

laciously,  supposed  to  be  " 

the  art  standard  of  the 

During  the  giddy  weeks 
of  performance,  car-chang- 
ing,  and  rehearsals,  Pat 
Hook  sat  daily  at  the  feet  BTm 

of  Hockshaw.  The  come- 
dian  was  to  him  a  tower 
of  genius;  but  as  Pat  was  of 
the  kidney  in  which  adora-  M 

tion  breeds  emulation ,  noth- 
ing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  catch 
himself  repeating  Hock-  f 

shaw’s  lines  and  singing  his  t 

songs.  The  star  had  a  reg-  7 
ular  understudy  whom  Pat  || 
despised  inordinately,  a  pal- 
lid  youth  named  Kennedy, 
who  looked  like  Hockshaw 
in  a  characterless  sort  of 
way  and  spoke  his  lines 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  JWT: 
phonograph. 

“That  guy  won’t  do,” 

Pat  confided  to  Eglantine 


‘that  max’s  a  fool  what  wor-ruks  by  the  day  when  he 

•MIGHT  BE  WOR-RI  KIN’  BE  TH’  LIFETIME,  GAININ’ 

FAME  AND  REPUTATION.’’ 
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to  take  her  out  to  suppers  at  such  restau¬ 
rants  as  the  one-night  towns  afforded.  In¬ 
deed,  when  Broadway  is  far  distant,  things 
seem  to  lose  their  p)erspective  to  the  chorus- 
girl. 

“  You  don’t  expect  Hockshaw  to  have  two 
understudies,  Pat,”  the  girl  went  on  in  a 
less  satiric  tone.  “If  he  got  sick  or  drunk 
or  something,.  Kennedy  would  be  on  the ' 
job.” 

“I  could  understudy  Kennedy,  I  guess, 
in  case  he  fell  down,”  Pat  persisted. 

“You  seem  to  think  the  world’s  like  a 
bowling-alley — everything  goin’  to  fall  down 
every  time  you  roll  the  ball.”  said  Eglan¬ 
tine  without  appreciation.  “Besides,  the 
understudy  game  is  old  stuff.  Nobody 
really  makes  good  in  that  line,  except  the 
hero  of  ‘The  Star’s  Success,  or  a  Romance 
of  Broadway.’” 

Nevertheless,  Pat  had  the  faith  of  early 
romance,  the  freshman  enthusiasm  which 
makes  anything  seem  possible — even  the 
winning  of  a  throne  or  a  chorus-girl.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  retentive  memory,  he  permitted  his 
mind  to  register  innumerable  photographs 
of  Hockshaw  in  his  r61e  during  those  few 
weeks  of  p>erformances  and  rehearsals.  For 
instance,  in  the  second  act,  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  concealing  a  roll  of  bills  in 
his  shoe,  Hockshaw  delivered  his  lines  night 
after  night  like  this: 

“I’ve  got  a  secret”  (business  of  tying 
shoe-lace)  “hidden  in  my  soul.”  (Business 
of  laughing  behind  hand.) 

Pat  learned  this  and  a  bundle  of  tricks 
besides.  Because  nobody  ever  saw  his  re¬ 
hearsals,  he  began  to  imagine  he  was  pretty 
good;  until  one  morning  when  Jo  Nikolenos 
slid  quietly  into  the  room  and  beheld  Pat 
in  the  midst  of  this  comedy  scene. 

“Cheese  it,  you  dancin’  walrus  I”  grunted 
Jo.  “Yer  feet  are  about  as  light  and  airy 
as  a  pair  o’  bob-sled  nmners — and  just  look 
at  yer  voice.  Say,  I  didn’t  think  you  was 
that  green!” 

“How  green?”  asked  Pat. 

“Green  enough  to  fall  for  that  poor-boy- 
who-aspires-to-be-star  stuff.  VVake  up. 
Little  Nemo!” 

“But,”  objected  Pat,  “you’re  always 
readin’  about  chorus-girls  who - ” 

“Chorus-girls!”  drawled  Jo.  “VVTiat’s 
that  to  you?  You’re  a  chorus-wu«.  Before 
you’ve  been  long  in  this  game  the  differ¬ 
ence’ll  strike  you  in  the  back  o’  the  neck  like 
a  wet  towel — nobody  lov'es  a  chorus-man. 


All  the  eyes  are  on  the  skirts.  The  chorus 
is  the  place  where  woman  gits  the  votes 
while  man  carries  the  banner  for  ’er. 
There’s  nothin’  smaller  in  creation  than  a 
chorus-man — unless  it  is  a  prima  donna’s 
hu.sband.” 

Saying  which,  Jo  Nikolenos  turned  stern¬ 
ly  like  a  Hebrew  prophet. 

The  show  fared  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Great  White  Frost,  and  its  nervousness  in¬ 
creased  as  it  fared.  However,  in  the  tur¬ 
moil,  Pat  Hook  was  able  to  bask  in  the  light 
of  Eglantine  Schultz  for  a  while  each  day, 
and  only  when  the  understudy  Kennedy 
came  between  them  like  a  pale  cloud  did 
Pat  forget  to  hope.  Lovers  are  ever  unfair. 
Pat  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  under¬ 
study  Kennedy  in  the  r61e  of  understudy, 
but  he  did  not  fancy  understudying  Kenne¬ 
dy  in  his  attentions  to  Eglantine.  How¬ 
ever,  his  jealous  gaze  relaxed  as  the  necessity 
for  watching  Hockshaw  increased. 

For  a  subtle  change  was  undoubtedly 
creeping  over  the  eminent  comedian.  Too 
often  he  asserted  the  star’s  right  to  be  late 
to  rehearsals.  He  developed  a  peculiar 
habit  of  swallowing  his  syllables,  and  he 
boggled  his  lines  more  than  once.  And 
his  wife,  looking  like  a  rather  venomous 
species  of  wax-doll,  came  for  him  every 
night  at  his  dressing-room.  There  were 
loud  words  from  the  unconcealing  Hock- 
shaws.  One  night  the  tortured  man  broke 
a  mirror  with  a  can  of  cocoa-butter — a  hex 
on  his  fortune' 

The  night  they  were  delayed  in  Troy 
Jo  came  to  Pat  and  said  with  studied  in¬ 
difference:  “Say,  ’bout  how  much  would  it 
be  worth  to  you  to  have  Hockshaw ’s  part 
to  act  the  first  night  on  Broadway?” 

“  Gwan !  That’s  impossible,”  said  Pat. 

“Nothin’s  impossible  down  there - ” 

f)ointing  toward  Manhattan  in  a  general 
way.  “  Do  you  know  what  I  know?  ” 

Jo  bent  very  close  to  Pat  and  fixed  him 
with  excited  eyes. 

“Poor  Freddie  Hockshaw’s  on  the  blink. 
He’s  been  fightin’  his  wife  and  the  booze 
both  at  once  for  two  weeks,  and  he  ain’t 
goin’  to  stand  up  under  the  combination. 
The  show  opens  on  Broadway  next  Monday 
night.  Take  it  from  me — Hockshaw  won't 
be  there  with  the  goods!  ” 

“Supposin’  Hockshaw  don’t  show  — 
there’s  still  Kennedy,  the  reg’lar  under¬ 
study,”  said  Pat. 

“Kennedy!”  snorted  Jo.  “He’s  a  mush- 


•LISTEN,  pat!"  quoth  COUNT  JO.  "l  PL.ANTED  KENNEDY  GOOD. 

he’s  daffydils  about  that  girl  and - ” 


head.  Leave*  it  to  me  to  fi.x  Kennedy.” 

“It’s  awful  good  of  you,  Jo - ” 

“What’s  there  in  it  for  me,  besides 
thanks?  ”  asked  that  prudent  friend. 

“Well,  how  much  do  you  think  it’s 
worth?” 

“I’ll  pull  it  off  cheap,  seein’  it’s  you. 
Gimme  half  yer  first  week’s  salary,  in  case 
you  go  on.  That’ll  be  about  two  hundred 
dollars  for  me,  if  you  make  good.” 

The  bargain  was  struck.  And  it  was  none 
too  soon,  because  Hockshaw  came  within  a 
hair’s  width  of  utterly  breaking  down  at 
the  next  {performance. 

Sunday,  at  the  Zaza  Theatre  on  Broad¬ 
way,  there  was  the  endless  sawing  of  boards 
and  slashing  of  manuscripts  which  adds 
confusion  to  the  day-that-precedes-the-first- 
night.  There  was  a  dress-rehearsal  in  the 
afternoon,  a  brilliant  affair,  successful  in 
every  particular  save  one — the  star  failed 
to  show  up.  Tannhauser,  explaining  in  a 
carefully  careless  voice  that  Mr.  Hockshaw 
was  called  away  on  a  little  legal  business, 
read  the  comedian’s  lines  out  of  the  type¬ 
written  libretto. 

Between  acts  Jo  had  a  word  with  Pat 
Hook  as  they  passed  each  other  on  the 


long  trestle  leading  to  the  dressing-rooms. 

“You’ve  heard,  haven’t  you?”  whispered 
the  Greek.  “Mrs.  Hockshaw  swallowed 
three  doses  of  headache  powder  this  morn¬ 
ing — accidental  on  purpose — doctors  pulled 
her  through,  but  the  affair  has  jarred  Hock¬ 
shaw  up  so  he’s  took  to  the  vat  for  keeps. 
Nobody  knows  it  but  John  R.  Seltzer  and 
Tannhauser  and  me.  They’re  keepin’  it 
dark  in  hopes  of  bracin’  Hockshaw  up  for 
to-morrow  night.  But  I  know  he  won’t  be 
there.” 

“But  what  about  Kennedy?”  asked  Pat 
Hook,  the  slow. 

“Advance  me  twenty  on  yer  first  week, 
will  you?  ”  requested  Jo. 

Pat  produced  the  bill  his  mother  had  giv¬ 
en  him. 

“I  know  about  Kennedy,  all  righto!” 
Jo  paused,  looking  ever  so  wise.  “There’s 
that  German  girl.  Miss  Schultz — she’s 
pretty  agreeable  with  you,  ain’t  she?” 

Pat  nodded  enthusiastically. 

“Well,  I’m  goin’  to  get  her  to  shanghai 
Kennedy — see?  ” 

“/  wouldn’t  have  the  nerve,”  said  shy 
Pat. 

“Leave  it  to  me,  old  man.  You  got  tern- 
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perament,  I  got  sense — under¬ 
stand?  I  been  watchin’  that 
girl,  and  I  know  she’d  do  any¬ 
thin’  for  you.” 

“Think  so?” 

“Know  so!  Absolooly!  With 
her  help  we  can  bury  Kennedy 
under  the  Great  Divide.  Don’t 
say  a  word  to  ’er — see?  I’ll  fi.\ 
it.  I’ve  already  given  Tann- 
hauser  the  tip  that  you’re  letter- 
perfect  in  Hockshaw’s  part.  He 
says  you’re  rotten,  but  he’ll  put 
you  on  fast  enough  if  he  has  to.” 

That  night  the  overworked 
chorus  had  a  picnic  dinner  on 
the  stage.  The  self-conscious 
Pat  dared  not  approach  Eglan¬ 
tine,  who,  to  the  ambitious  lad’s 
inner  rage,  sat  next  to  Kennedy 
and  shared  his  beer  and  sand¬ 
wiches.  The  rehearsal  dragged 
its  weary  way  far  into  the  night. 

Pat,  in  that  maelstrom  of  la¬ 
bor,  was  bursting  for  one  edge¬ 
wise  word  with  Eglantine.  The 
pale  and  thoughtful  Kennedy 
seemed  to  be  more  fortunate. 

Apparently  he  always  found  an 
excuse  to  be  near  the  girl;  in 
fact ,  his  earnest  attentions  would 
have  driven  the  brooding  Pat 
to  desp>eration,  had  not  Jo  Niko- 
lenos  soothed  him  with  a  wink  of 
deep  sagacity.  Evidently  the 
plot  was  beginning  to  thicken 
to  the  consistency  of  currant 
jelly. 

The  rehearsal  broke  up  at 
half-past  one,  and  Pat,  as  he 
hurried  from  his  dressing-room  in  his 
street  clothes,  thought  he  saw  Eglantine 
in  the  shadow  by  a  pile  of  scenery  near 
the  stage-door.  He  was  about  to  join 
her  quietly  when  a  pallid  young  man  darted 
up  to  her  from  the  opposite  direction.  With 
the  instinct  of  a  w’arring  animal,  Pat  lurked 
in  the  shadows  and  listened. 

Kennedy  was  speaking,  his  voice  thick 
with  emotion.  “Excuse  me.  Miss  Schultz. 
I  didn’t  mean  to  say  anything  too  strong — 
I  only  want  to  be  understood.” 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr. — Mr.  Kennedy.  You 
ain’t  the  man  I  thought  you  was.  I  haven’t 
got  anything  else  to  say — now.” 

She  started  aw'ay. 

“But  Miss  Schultz — Eglantine!” 


Eglantine  vanished  through  the  stage- 
door.  Kennedy  started  to  follow,  paused, 
turned,  and  strode  away  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  Pat  from  his  ambush  grinned  with 
joy.  Evidently  Jo’s  fine  Greek  plot  was 
working  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rival 
understudy — and  Eglantine  w’as  helping! 

The  fatal  night  arrived.  I  acknowledge 
this  phrase  is  trite,  yet  fatal  nights  have  be¬ 
haved  like  that  since  the  tragedy  of  Eden 
— they  arrive.  Tragedies  are  more  or  less 
alike,  so  are  First  Nights.  This  particular 
one  began  commonplacely  enough  at  about 
eight  o’clock,  when  the  auditorium  gradu¬ 
ally  filled  itself  with  flowers,  friends,  foes, 
financiers,  and  female  faces.  Here  and 
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tor  two  consecutive  hours  at  the 
telephone,  spent  his  odd  mom- 
ents  biting  black  cigars  in  two 
and  casting  the  mangled  re- 
*  mains  on  the  bare  boards.  Down 

in  the  lairs  reserved  for  the 
chorus,  groups  of  fantastically 
^  clad  men  and  women  were  hud- 

in  died  together  with  the  air  of 

Christian  martyrs  who  hear  the 
\  Roman  lions  howl  for  food. 

\  one  kept  his  head  but  that 

^  detached,  immutable  thinking- 

I  machine,  the  Property  Man. 

Eight  French  counts,  as  near 
duplicates  as  art  and  grease- 
paint  could  make  them,  v.-ere 
'  curling  their  false  mustaches  be- 

fore  a  long  mirror.  A  tall,  bony 
count  drew  his  short  brother  to 

“Where’s  Eglantine?”  he 
whisp>ered.  “She  ain’t  showed 

“She  won’t!”  said  Count 
Number  Two,  in  the  voice  of 
Nikolenos.  “Her  mother’s 
Auburn  and  she  had 

“Kennedy  ain’t  showed  up 
?'/  /f  yet,”  said  the  tall  nobleman 

jil  ^  thickly. 

‘  “Listen,  Pat!”  quoth  Coimt 

Jo.  “I  planted  Kennedy  good. 
He’s  daffydils  about  that  girl 
V.  _  .  and - ” 

THE  CZAR  OF  BROADWAY  w/ s  snarled  Pat  Hook,  with  an  e.\- 

pression  that  looked  particularly 
grisly  under  his  curled  mustache, 
there  a  baleful  dramatic  critic  sat  sharp>ening  “if  you  been  up  to  any  monkey  business, 
a  pencil.  Here  and  there,  with  shingles  I’il - ” 

cunningly  concealed  in  the  palms  of  their  “  Keep  your  hair  on,”  said  Jo,  soothingly, 
gloves,  sat  horny-handed  members  of  the  “She  ain’t  got  no  use  for  that  human  gum- 
firm  that  w’as  publishing  the  music.  The  drop.  Between  me  and  you,  she’s  sort  o’ 
author,  whose  soul  was  now,  like  his  original  doin’  this  to  help  you.” 
plot,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  occupied  This  surmise  was  interrupted  by  the  chor- 
an  obscure  seat  in  the  gallery.  The  manager  us  flocking  forth  to  the  opening  of  Act  I. 
pendulated  nervously  between  two  strategic  One  minute  before  the  rise  of  curtain  a 
points,  the  box-oflfice  and  the  stage-door.  medium-sized  man  with  the  collar  of  his 
All  behind  the  stage  was  the  calm  of  ulster  drawn  up  to  his  ears  and  a  golf-cap 
nervous  prostration — the  calm  that  pre-  dragged  down  to  his  nose  stumped  into 
cedes  a  first  performance.  Even  the  scene-  Room  A,  the  star’s  sanctum,  on  legs  that 
shifters  shifted  hectically.  Tannhauser  be-  behaved  like  a  borrowed  pair, 
ha ved  like  a  repressed  maniac.  He  had  his  “Thank  Gori!”  muttered  Tannhauser 
e.xcuses  to-night,  because  the  worst  had  hap-  and  Seltzer  in  a  breath,  as  they  also  flitted 
pened.  John  R.  Seltzer,  who  had  remained  into  Room  A. 


FROZEN  ON  His  FACE. 
WITH  HIS  COAT. 
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The  merry  revelers  trooped  on  to  the 
stage  in  mechanical  attitudes.  The  curtain 
rolled  up  like  the  scroll  of  Fate  and  revealed 
a  scene  which  was  pleasing  without  being 
offensively  original.  You  or  I  can  see  it  in 
any  successful  musical  comedy:  a  wonderful 
painted  garden  embowered  with  astonishing 
paper  roses,  beneath  whose  shade  circulate 
numerous  pink-complexioned  youths  lightly 
swinging  an  equal  number  of  pink-complex¬ 
ioned  damsels  and  chanting: 

Lady  Fitzgibbon’s  garden  party, 

We  are  all  invited! 

As  nobody  but  the  author  ever  listens  to 
sm  opening  chorus  it  was  not  generally 
.known  that  the  “Duke  of  Delaware”  be¬ 
gan  badly,  with  everybody  forgetting  his 
words  and — what’s  far  more  important — 
his  feet.  The  fat  lady  and  the  Scottish 
laird  came  on  for  their  parts,  and  their  lines 
were  receiv^  with  consideration  but  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm.  Which  was  as  it  should  be, 
for  nothing  is  supposed  to  amount  to  much 
up  to  the  star’s  entrance.  The  chorus  was 
trooping  off  for  a  quick  change  when  Tann- 
hauser  caught  Pat  on  the  jump.  An  electric 
shock  went  down  the  Erie  boy’s  spine  and 
his  head  began  to  ache — for  lo!  the  stage- 
manager  was  leading  him  into  the  star’s 
dressing-room.  The  place  looked  inordi¬ 
nately  disheveled.  There  was  a  smell  of 
aromatic  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  a  man' 
with  a  black  beard  and  a  black  bag  stood  in 
a  corner  rinsing  out  a  glass. 

On  a  couch  lay  Hockshaw,  waist-stripped 
to  his  undershirt,  his  eyes  glazed  and  his 
regular  stage  smile  frozen  on  his  face.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  would  work  his  left  foot  to  a 
regular  rhythm  and  sing: 

Oh,  there  certainly  ain’t  another  little  man — like — 
me! 

You  may  travel  o’er  the  sea, 

You  may  search  from  A  to  Z, 

But  permit  me  to  explain 

That  your  search  will  be  in  vain 

For  another  little  diwul  of  a  man  like  me! 

“They  tell  me  you  know  his  part,”  said 
Tannhauser,  weeping. 

“Every  line,”  whisp>ered  Pat  Hook,  clear¬ 
ing  his'  throat. 

“Six  minutes!”  growled  John  R.  Seltzer, 
and  before  the  chorus-man  could  answer, 
the  Czar  of  Broadway  was  helping  him  off 
with  his  coat.  Fortunately  it  was  an  easy 
change — the  costume  of  a  comedy  aviator 


who  tumbles  out  of  a  comedy  biplane.  It 
took  Pat  two  minutes  to  slap  the  grease¬ 
paint  on  his  face,  adding  a  few  original 
splashes  in  his  haste.  Seltzer  and  a  dozen 
stage  mechanics  hoisted  him  into  his  fake 
aeroplane  among  the  flies.  The  chorus, 
forming  an  inviting  avenue  across  the  stage, 
was  already  singing  the  cue-song: 

Seel  See!  They’ve  got  him  on  the  wing! 

He’s  coming  like 
The  Flying  Mike, 

Suspended  on  a  string. 

He  circulates 
And  navigates — 

He’s  doing  very  well. 

This  lofty-scootin’,  highfalutin,  aviatin’  swell! 

Whoosh!  They  sprung  the  trap  and 
down  slid  Pat  on  to  the  stage,  where  he 
rolled  out,  bounced  to  his  feet,  balanced  on 
his  heels,  and  said,  “Greetings,  my  good 
people!”  much  to  the  delectation  of  the 
good  people  in  the  stalls,  it  would  seem,  if 
applause  were  any  indication.  So  far,  so 
go^;  but  no  farther.  For  as  Pat  Hook  of 
Erie,  Penn.,  stood  there  grinning  blankly 
in  the  mesh  of  public  approval,  the  only 
thought  which  came  to  him  was  that  he 
could  think  of  nothing  at  all.  They  evi¬ 
dently  expected  him  to  sing  a  song,  for  the 
orchestra  was  playing  a  vamp  patiently 
over  and  over — um-pah,  utn-pah,  um-pah, 
uni-pahl 

Vaguely,  in  the  hypnotic  cloud  that  be¬ 
fuddled  lum,  that  tune  reminded  Pat  of  the 
“Levee  Scratch,”  Sandy  Monk’s  classic, 
so  oft  repeated  at  the  Owl  Barber  Shop 
back  in  Erie.  By  a  sort  of  animal  presence 
of  mind  the  young  man  began  to  dance* 
his  gawky  legs  and  dangling  arms  wind¬ 
milling  to  the  time  in  a  novel  slouch-step 
which  no  imported  dancer  ever  brought  to 
Broadway.  To  the  um-pah,  um-pah,  um- 
pah,  um-pah  of  the  music,  Pat  added  the 
inevitable  pump-a-tickle,  pump-a-tickle, 
ring-a-dangle-doodle-dingle  vdth  the  dis¬ 
jointed  knee  and  elbow  effect  Andy  had  so 
carefully  imparted  to  his  pupil. 

And  his  overgrown  body,  as  it  looped  the 
loop  around  difficult  comers  to  the  ecstasy 
of  music,  combined  the  dignity  of  the  spider 
monkey  with  the  agility  of  the  polar  bear. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  house 
became  a  noisy  Oliver  Twist,  gibbering  for 
more.  Pat  plunged  again  into  the  rhapsody, 
and  by  the  time  Broadway  would  permit 
his  tortured  calves  to  rest  in  p>eace,  he  had 
remembered  the  words  of  his  opiening  song. 
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which  contributed  to  the  topic  of  aviation 
the  following  gem  of  thought: 

There  isn’t  any  danger  of  my  dying 

When  on  the  lofty  atmosphere  I  jump. 

For  folks  are  seldom  injured  when  they’re  flying — 

It’s  when  they  hit  the  ground  they  feel  the  bump. 

Pat  Hook  was  approved.  The  audience, 
as  it  were,  took  the  Hook  like  a  school  of 
trout.  They  bit  ravenously  at  his  scantiest 
joke,  and  when  he  forgot  his  lines — as  he 
did  about  twelve  times — he  improvised 
crudely  and  found  he  was  funnier  than  be¬ 
fore. 

So  the  first  act  waxed  and  waned — the 
first  act  of  any  musical  comedy  plus  the 
difference  that  makes  success.  .\t  last  the 
curtain  fell  in  its  best  first-night  manner, 
coyly,  as  though  it  had  no  intention  of 
staying  dowm.  True  to  its  promise,  it 
bounc^  merrily  up  for  fourteen  encores. 
And  when  it  dropped  to  stay,  John  R.  Selt¬ 
zer  and  old  Tannhauser  took  turns  weeping 
in  Pat  Hook’s  strong  arms. 

“Van  Alstyne,” 


said  Seltzer.  “I’ve  got  Hockshaw  on  a 
five-year  contract,  but  after  the  way  he 
acted  to-night  I  wish  it  was  five  minutes. 
I’m  going  to  send  him  out  on  a  second  show 
to  teach  him  his  business.  Will  you  stay 
at  a  third  his  salary?  ” 

“Good  God!’’  began  Pat,  gratefully. 
Seltzer  misinterpreted  the  exclamation, 
having  heard  actors  speak  that  way  before 
in  questions  of  salary. 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it, 
I’ll  make  it  a  half.  Agreed.  All  right. 
Then  to-morrow  night  your  name  goes  up 
on  Broadway.” 

“In  electric  lights?”  faltered  the  dream- 
bound  Pat. 

“Sure — same  candle-power  that  Hock¬ 
shaw  got.” 

“Gee!  The  name  of  Hook  on  Broadway! 
W’on’t  that  tickle  the  old  lady!”  said  Pat  to 
himself  with  sentiment. 

When  he  was  made  up  and  waiting  for 
his  call,  he  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
his  mother: 

Am  now  star  in 


said  Seltzer,  who 
knew  Pat  only  by 
his  stage  name, 
“Van  Alstyne. 
you’ve  saved  the 
ship.”  Almost  rev¬ 
erently  the  two  dig¬ 
nitaries  led  the  ex¬ 
alted  chorus-man  to 
the  star’s  dressing- 
room,  where  various 
gentlemen  of  the 
press  awaited  with 
questions  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  ably  assisted 
by  Dal  Bunker,  the 
press-agent. 

Seltzer  began 
talking  business  as 
soon  as  the  room 
was  cleared  of  all 
but  Hockshaw’s  use¬ 
ful  valet. 

“How  would  you 
like  to  stay  on 
Broadway  in  this 
part,  Van  .\lstyne?” 
asked  the  manager. 

“  How  would  I  like 


‘‘Duke  of  Delaware." 
My  name  in  electric 
lights  on  Broadway. 
Can  you  come? 

Pat. 

That  night  was 
fixed  on  the  young 
comedian’s  memory 
as  a  delirium  of  flow¬ 
ers,  interviews,  loud 
laughter,  more  inter¬ 
views,  half-improvis¬ 
ed  songs,  and  very 
moist  kisses  from  a 
fat  actress  who  in¬ 
sisted  upon  calling 
him  “Darling.”  He 
appeared  before  the 
curtain  and  con¬ 
vulsed  the  audience 
with  a  stuttering 
apology  accompa¬ 
nied  by  one  of  those 
broken-leg  steps  now 
famous  on  Broad¬ 
way. 

After  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting 
blew  themselves  out, 


BY  A  SORT  OF  ANIMAL  PRESF-.NCE  OF  MIND  THE 
YOUNG  MAN  BEtiAN  TO  DANCE. 


to  go  to  heaven  in  a  milk-wagon?”  replied  Mr.  Seltzer  came  around  and  said  with 
Pat.  magnificent  familiarity:  “Percy” — just  like 

“Nothing’s  impossible  in  New  York,”  that! — “Percy,  when  you’re  dressed  we’ll 
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go  over  to  the  Lambs  and  have  a  bite  to 
eat.” 

The  Lambs  Club!  The  stage-struck  boy 
in  Erie  had  thought  of  the  Lambs  much  as 
the  Afghan  herdsman  thinks  of  the  Kaaba 
of  Mecca — a  holy  place  to  be  approached, 
perhaps,  but  never  touched.  Yet  there  he 
sat  on  that  enchanted  night,  with  a  real 
manager  paying  for  his  beer  and  English 
chop,  real  actors,  able  dramatists,  eminent 
comedians,  passing  him,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  congratulating  him  on  his,  his 
remarkable  hit.  Faces  p)Oster-famous 
throughout  the  land  sat  group>ed  around 
looking  almost  as  natural  as  their  colored 
lithographs.  There  was  more  beer  and  fun¬ 
nier  stories  than  he  had  ever  heard  before. 
He  wondered  if  the  cup  of  this  Arabian 
night  would  hold  one  more  drop  of  enchant¬ 
ment. 

Then  he  thought  of  Eglantine  Schultz, 
the  girl  who  had  so  mysteriously  drawn 
away  his  rival  understudy.  His  heart  be¬ 
came  a  Vesuvius  of  gratitude.  He  would 
ask  her  as  soon  as  she  got  back.  They’d 
have  a  wedding  on  the  stage  after  the  per¬ 
formance.  He’d  make  her  his  leading  lady, 
he’d - 

“Now,  Percy,”  Seltzer  was  saying,  as 
they  rose  to  go,  “I’ll  take  you  over  to  the 
Astoria  and  engage  you  a  suite.  No  more 
boarding-house  for  a  star.  Hockshaw’s 
valet  will  be  there  to  look  after  you.” 

Out  of  a  mattress  that  was  like  a  huge 
bowlful  of  clouds  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
Pat  Hook  awoke  with  such  a  smile  as 
Ulysses  must  have  worn  after  his  first  night 
in  possession  of  the  farm  at  Ithaca. 

From  the  blanket  of  many  pap>ers  which 
covered  his  bed  Pat  found  his  achievement 
celebrated  on  a  dozen  headlines.  The 
Meteor,  on  the  front  page,  right  next  to  the 
account  of  a  gory  massacre  in  China,  dis¬ 
played  a  column  beginning: 

CHORUS-M.\X’S  HIT 

Phenomenal  Success  of  Dark  Horse  Understudying 
Hockshaw's  Part 

A  New  Star  in  the  Constellation  Seltzer 

The  old-fashioned  fiction  tale  “The  Under¬ 
study’s  Success”  was  enacted  in  real  life  last  night 
on  Broadway,  but  with  a  difference.  In  the  story 
it’s  always  a  beautiful  chorus-girl,  asked  at  the  last 
moment  to  step  into  the  star’s  shoes.  But  the  show¬ 
girl  wasn’t  in  it  in  last  night’s  picturesque  event. 
It  was  a  chorus-man,  etc. 


As  Pat  sauntered  forth  at  eleven  a  mes¬ 
senger  handed  him  an  envelop>e  which  had 
come  from  Seltzer’s  ofl&ce  and  contained  five 
twenty-dollar  bills  on  account.  Pat  had 
time  to  purchase  a  fancy  vest,  a  pair  of 
cloth-top  shoes,  a  velvet  hat,  a  silver- 
mounted  walking-stick,  and  an  English 
overcoat.  He  was  not  sure  whether  it 
would  be  more  dignified  for  the  star  to 
walk  to  rehearsal  or  to  go  in  a  taxicab.  He 
decided  to  walk,  as  it  was  well  to  permit 
Broadway  to  see  him  in  the  flesh. 

Over  the  main  entrance  of  the  Zaza  The¬ 
atre  he  noticed  a  gang  of  electricians  at 
work  taking  down  the  name  of  Freddie 
Hockshaw  and  putting  up  his  own.  Al¬ 
ready  the  letter  “P”  that  began  his  name 
was  in  place. 

With  well-considered  majesty  he  saun¬ 
tered  in  and  on  to  the  stage,  where,  in  the 
somber  vault,  the  members  of  the  cast 
awaited  his  coming.  With  the  dignity  of  a 
Chesterfield  he  shook  hands  with  the  princi¬ 
pals  and  bowed  to  the  chorus.  The  rehears¬ 
al — his  rehearsal — was  on. 

After  rehearsal  the  gloom  of  reaction  as¬ 
serted  itself  when  Jo  Nikolenos  came 
around  requesting  another  ten-dollar  ad¬ 
vance  on  his  commission,  but  brought  no 
tidings  of  Eglantine.  Neither  did  the  day 
bring  any  answer  to  his  telegram  to  hh 
mother  in  Erie.  However,  Pat  had  a  seat 
reserved  well  down  front,  in  the  event  of 
her  arrival  unannounced. 

That  night  the  “  Duke  of  Delaware,”  en¬ 
tirely  expurgated  of  the  author’s  plot,  swung 
into  the  line  of  success.  The  public  came, 
got  what  it  wanted,  and  departed,  satis¬ 
fied.  Womanlike,  Pat’s  mother  and  Eglan¬ 
tine  failed  to  show  up,  because  they  were 
the  two  human  beings  he  most  yearned  to 
see  in  his  hour  of  triumph. 

At  twelve-fifteen,  when  the  members  of 
the  cast  were  hustling  away  inside  their 
overcoats,  and  the  caretakers  were  brows¬ 
ing  through  the  empty  auditorium,  Pat 
ran  plump  into  two  figures  standing  near 
Dressing-Room  A.  By  the  dim  light  he 
recogniz^  them — Eglantine  Schultz  and 
the  f>allid  Kennedy.  Now  Pat,  so  gallant 
in  theatrical  emergencies,  found  here  a  part 
he  could  not  fill.  Perhaps  he  had  over¬ 
rehearsed  his  lines.  At  any  rate,  when  he 
faced  Eglantine,  to  whom  he  realized  that 
he  owed  everything,  he  said  nothing. 

“I  just  came  in,”  said  the  girl  quiet¬ 
ly.  “I  want  to  know  everything.  How 
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did  Hockshaw  get  away  with  his  part?” 

“He  got  so  far  away  with  it  you  couldn’t 
see  him,”  replied  Pat. 

“You  don’t  mean — ”  began  Kennedy, 
swallowing  hard. 

“That’s  just  what  I  do  mean,”  grunted 
Pat.  “He  didn’t  show  up.” 

Kennedy  groaned  and  threw  his  hat  to 
the  floor. 

“Didn’t  show  up!”  murmured  Eglan¬ 
tine.  “  Well,  who  took  his  p)art?  ” 

“I  did,”  said  Pat,  quietly.  He  had  been 
rehearsing  this  very  announcement  for  two 
days.  In  imagination’s  eye  he  had  seen 
Eglantine,  at  the  glad  tidings,  throw  herself 
into  his  arms  with  a  cry  of  joy.  Alas,  for 
such  a  program!  The  girl  began  to  weep 
softly,  and,  more  distressing  than  her  sor¬ 
row,  she  shed  her  tears  on  Kennedy’s  nar¬ 
row  shoulder. 

•  “Oh,  Arthur,”  she  wailed.  “You’re 
ruined — ruined — and  it’s  my  fault !  ” 

“Well,  what  in  Arabia  is  this?”  gasped 
Pat,  sick  with  the  turns  of  fortune. 

“Sunday  I  got  notice  that  mother  w’as 
sick  in  Auburn,”  sobbed  Eglantine.  “  I  was 
no  sooner  off  on  the  train  than  that  wretched 
Jo  Nickelodeon - ” 

“No!”  gasped  the  stricken  Pat. 

“Jo  Nickelodeon  came  around  to  Arthur 
and  told  him  I  had  gone  to  Auburn  to  meet 
a  man  and  marry  him.” 

“Meet  what  man?”  inquired  the  come¬ 
dian,  in  funereal  tones. 

“Jo  said  it  was — you.  When  Arthur 
heard  this  he  wanted  to  prevent  it.  He’s 
that  jealous,  you  know.  So  he  packed  up 
and  followed.  Now  how  can  you  and  Jo 
have  the  heart  to  fix  that  kind  of  a  come-on 
game?  ” 

“Eglantine,  I  hope  to  die — I  swear  I 
didn’t  know  you  was  bein’  rigged  like  that. 
Do  you  think  I  would  throw  that  sort  of  a 
game  on  you?  Me?  Why,  girlie,  when  I 
stood  at  center  stage  last  night,  the  biggest 
minute  I  guess  any  man  ever  had  on  this 
rollin’  earth,  the  cream  of  the  Great  White 
Way  applaudin’  me,  givin’  me  a  hand  like 
a  hail-storm  on  a  tin  roof — as  I  stood  there 
I  felt  I’d  made  that  hit  for  the  sake  of  just 
two  people  on  earth — you  and  my  old  moth¬ 
er  back  in  Erie.  I  guess  maybe  you  don’t 
know  I  love  you.  Maybe  you  don’t  know 
I  want - ” 

“Want  to  marry  ’er,  I  supf)ose,”  snarled 
Kennedy,  like  a  study  of  Hate  done  in  dough. 
“Well,  you’ve  got  another  want  cornin’. 


Eglantine  and  I  were  married  this  morning 
in  New  Rochelle.”  .  .  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  faded  away  in  the 
darkness,  leaving  Fortune’s  favorite  gazing 
blankly  into  an  empty  theatre. 

“Say,”  said  Harry,  the  head  usher,  at 
Pat’s  elbow,  “there’s  an  old  lady  out  on 
Broadway  lookin’  for  you.  I  thought  I’d 
let  you  know,  so  you  could  make  a  sneak 
by  the  fire  exit.” 

The  announcement  fell  as  balm  on  Pat’s 
wounded  heart.  Under  the  dead  electric 
sign  on  the  midnight  street  stood  a  little  old 
woman  in  bonnet  and  shawl.  She  was  ga¬ 
zing  upward  and  orating  to  herself. 

“Wirra,  wirra  for  the  father  that  can’t 
rest  quiet  in  his  grave  for  grie\in’  th’ 
day - ” 

“Mother,”  said  the  young  man,  seizing 
her  affectionately,  “I’ve  kept  my  promise. 
The  name  of  Pat  Hook  is  famous.” 

“Gwan  wid  yer  nonsense!”  exclaimed  the 
w’idow,  turning  an  angry  face  upon  her  son. 
“Why  should  ye  add  desatefulness  to  yer 
other  crimes  that  cause  th’  ghost  av  yer 
poor  ould  father  to  thremble  in  his  shoes?” 

“  What’re  you  jumpin’  on  me  for,  mother? 
Didn’t  I  make  good?” 

“Make  good,  is  ut!”  whimpered  the  little 
woman.  “Sure  ye  did  not!  Didn’t  I  send 
ye  foorth  wid  insthructions  to  say  nawthin’ 
till  th’  name  av  Hook  was  up  on  Broadway 
in  ilictric  lights?  Didn’t  ye  promise  me 
ye  wud,  on  yer  dead  father’s  grave?  Didn’t 
ye  tilegraph  yer  poor  ould  mother  to  come 
look  at  th’  name  av  Hook  illuminated  over 
th’  theayter?  Didn’t  I  come  at  th’  ixpense 
av  tin  dollars  ’n’  fifty  cents  each  way,  t’ 
say  nawthin’  o’  board?  And  phwat  did  ye 
do?  Got  me  here  on  false  pretinses,  ye 
did!” 

“Mother,  you’re  crazy!”  exclaimed  Pat. 
“I’ve  done  everything  I  said  I  would.  I’ve 
done  a  dam  sight  more.  I’m  a  star,  I’m 
the  talk  of  the  town,  I  got  a  fancy  salary, 
my  name  is  in  electric  lights  on - ” 

“That  a  gossoon  o’  mine  should  be  a 
plain  liar!”  lamented  Widow  Hook.  “To 
stand  here  an’  tell  me  yer  name  is  on 
Broadway  in  ilictric  lights!  Is  ihot  yer 
name,  Pat  Hook?  ” 

The  mother  pointed  an  accusing  umbrella 
up  to  the  electric  sign  where  a  gang  of 
mechanicians  was  now  making  repairs.  As 
the  current  was  suddenly  flashed  on,  Pat, 
in  horror  and  humiliation,  beheld  the  fol¬ 
lowing  light-gemmed  words: 


Fortune’s  Favorite 


PERCY  VAN  ALSTYNE 


ing  bitter  in  his  mouth.  The  sparkle  of 
Broadway  had  already  gone  stale.  At  the 
comer  he  could  see  Kennedy  helping  his 
bride  into  a  taxicab.  In  spite  of  Fate’s 
bludgeonings,  there  was  a  smile  of  trium¬ 
phant  happiness  on  their  faces.  Pat 
groaned. 

“E.xcuse  me — er — Mister  Van  Alstyne,” 
said  an  unctuous  voice  at  his  elbow.  It 
was  Jo  Nikolenos. 

“Now  you’ve  made  good — er — Mister 
Van  Alstyne,”  went  on  Jo,  “I  hope  y’  won’t 
forgit  yer  old  friends.  There’s  about  a 
hundred  an’  seventy  still  cornin’  to  me  on 
account — can’t  you  ’dvance  me  twenty? 
Naw — y’  won’t  go  back  on  a  old-time  pal 
now  that  you’re  successful  and  got  every¬ 
thing  in  Gawd’s  world  a  man  can  want!” 


THE  DUKE  OF  DELAWARE 


It  was  evident  that  the  manager  had 
chosen  for  advertisement  Pat’s  lofty-sound¬ 
ing  stage  name;  but  how  could  the  boy 
explain  to  this  little  dry-goods  seller  of  Erie 
the  intricacies  of  theatrical  custom? 

“Come  on.  Mother,  I’ll  get  you  rooms  at 
a  hotel,”  he  suggested  meekly. 

“Ye  will  not!”  .snappjed  Mrs.  Hook. 
“It’s  back  to  Erie  I  go  th’  night.  I’ve  no 
time  t’  idle  in  this  town  av  false  names 
and  false  faces.  It’s  to  th’  deepoo  I  go. 
There’s  a  two-o’clock  thrain  back  to  Erie.” 

Pat  Hook  slouched  away  beside  his  scold¬ 
ing  mother.  The  sweets  of  glory  were  tum- 


'is  TIIOT  YOfR  NAME,  PAT  HOOK?' 
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I  am  aware, 

As  I  go  commonly  sweeping  the  stair, 

Doing  my  part  of  the  every-day  care — 

Human  and  simple  my  lot  and  my  share — 

I  am  aware  of  a  marvelous  thing: 

Voices  that  murmur  and  ethers  that  ring 
In  the  far  stellar  spaces  where  cherubim  sing. 

I  am  aware  of  the  passion  that  pours 
Down  the  channels  of  fire  through  Infinity’s  doors; 
Forces  terrific,  with  melody  shod. 

Music  that  mates  with  the  pulses  of  God. 

I  am  aware  of  the  glory  that  runs 
From  the  core  of  myself  to  the  core  of  the  suns. 
Bound  to  the  stars  by  invisible  chains. 

Blaze  of  eternity  now  in  my  veins. 

Seeing  the  rush  of  ethereal  rains 
Here  in  the  midst  of  the  every-day  air — 

I  am  aware. 


I  am  aware. 

As  I  sit  quietly  here  in  my  chair. 

Sewing  or  rea^ng  or  braiding  my  hair — 

Human  and  simple  my  lot  and  my  share — 

I  am  aware  of  the  systems  that  swing 
Through  the  aisles  of  creation  on  heavenly  wing — 
I  am  aware  of  a  marvelous  thing. 

Trail  of  the  comets  in  furious  flight. 

Thunders  of  beauty  that  shatter  the  night. 

Terrible  triumph  of  pageants  that  march 
To  the  trumpets  of  time  through  Eternity’s  arch. 
I  am  aware  of  the  splendor  that  ties 
All  the  things  of  the  earth  with  the  things  of  the  skies. 
Here  in  my  body  the  heavenly  heat. 

Here  in  my  flesh  the  melodious  beat 
Of  the  planets  that  circle  Divinity’s  feet. 

As  I  sit  silently  here  in  my  chair, 

I  am  aware. 
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(AUTHOR  OF  “THE  AMERICAN  STAGE  OF  TO-DAY,*’  “AT  THE  NEW  THEATRE  AND  OTHERS,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  C.  F.  PETERS 

EPHRAIM  DAMON  lifted  the  table,  and  not  been  sick,  ’fore  now,” 
KJ  V 1.  ^  dipper  of  water  out  of  the  pail  she  said  indifferently. 

in  the  sink,  poured  it  into  the  “Once  or  twice,  maybe,  but  not  often,” 
flaring  top  of  the  copper  cistern  her  mother  declared.  “When  you  dream  o’ 
pump,  grasped  the  brass  knob  of  the  handle,  tryin’  to  get  the  table  set  an’  not  bein’  able 
and  began  to  pump  vigorously.  to  do  it,  you  might  ’s  well  make  up  your 

“I  declare,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  feel  a  bit  mind  to  a  sick  spell.  And  me  with  so  much 
sick  now,  but  I’m  certain  I’m  goin’  to  be.”  to  do  before  your  weddin’!  Thank  the 
Her  daughter  Sophie  was  adjusting  a  Lord  the  dress  is  done,  anyhow!” 
fresh  mop.  She  was  a  dark,  nervous,  hand-  The  girl  said  nothing.  She  took  the 
some  girl  of  perhaps  twenty.  Looking  at  wooden  pail  her  mother  had  filled,  plunged 
her  now,  one  w’ould  have  said  she  was  prob-  the  mop  in,  and  began  to  clean  the  kitchen 
ably  ad^cted  to  fits  of  restlessness,  if  not  floor. 

of  melancholy.  “Here,  Sophie!”  cried  her  mother. 

“You’ve  dreamt  of  not  bein’  able  to  set  “What  you  doin’?  Moppin’  the  floor  cross- 
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ways!  Don’t  you  know  that  means  you’ll 
marry  a  drunken  husband?  Not  as  Tom 
ever  drinks,”  she  added  reflectively,  as  if 
puzzled  by  the  paradox  of  her  superstition. 

“No,”  said  the  girl  hastily,  beginning, 
however,  to  mop  the  other  way  of  the  boards, 
“Tom  don’t  drink.  Tom  don’t  do  any- 
thin'r 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  sharply.  “  So¬ 
phie  Damon,  you’re  a  queer  one,”  she  said. 
“  You  sj>eak 's  if  you  wished  he  did.  What’s 
the  matter  with  you  these  last  few  days?” 

“Nothin’,  mother,”  said  Sophie,  affecting 
a  laugh. 

Her  mother  shook  her  head,  but  said  no 
more.  Presently  she  threw  op)en  the  kitch¬ 
en  door.  There  was  a  frail  hint  of  coming' 
blooms  in  the  apple-trees.  The  shrill  phee, 
phee  of  frogs  arose  from  the  meadow.  The 
woman  listened  a  moment. 

“I  declare,  hear  them  frogs!”  she  re¬ 
marked.  “Spring  ’s  sure  enough  come. 
Funny  we  don’t  see  the  Darned  Man.” 

A  shadow  crossed  the  girl’s  face  at  the 
name,  and  her  mop  hit  the  bucket.  But 
she  replied  as  calmly  as  she  could:  “Tom 
said  he  seen  him  yesterday,  down  on  the 
Springfield  Pike.” 

“He’s  always  round  ’bout  this  time,  ask¬ 
in’  for  food  and  patches  for  his  poor  old 
clothes,”  said  the  mother.  “  I  hope  nothin’ 
ain’t  happened  to  him  durin’  the  winter. 
Winters  I  s’p>ose  he  goes  south,  lookin’  for 
his  lost  gel  where  it’s  warmer.  Wanderin’, 
always  wanderin’.” 

“Did  you  ever  know  the  girl  who  done 
it  to  him,  mother?  ”  asked  Sophie,  struggling 
with  evident  reluctance. 

“Now,  Sophie,”  the  woman  replied,  “I 
can’t  deny  as  I’m  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother,  but  I  ain’t  your  grandmother.  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  Grandfather  Damon  knew’  her.” 

She  took  a  basket  of  mending  from  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  sat  down  in  the  rocker  by  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“Everybody  thought  she  was  a  nice  gel, 
too,”  she  went  on — “kind  o’  flighty  and 
hevin’  high  notions  about  w'antin’  to  live 
in  the  city,  but  real  nice,  jest  the  same. 
Nice — humph!  And  she  runnin’  off  with  a 
city  feller  hke  that  Fitch  man  who’s  here 
in  town  now — on  the  verj’  mornin’  set  for 
her  weddin’!” 

The  girl  had  averted  her  face,  but  her 
mother  was  imconscious  of  it.  Thrusting 
a  darning  ball  into  the  heel  of  a  stocking, 
she  continued:  “Eli  Har\’ey — that’s  the 


Darned  Man’s  name,  though  nobody  ever 
calls  him  by  it  no  longer — was  all  dressed 
for  church  when  they  told  him.  He  jest 
plumb  went  crazy  on  the  spot,  and  he’s 
never  changed  his  weddin’  clothes  since. 
When  a  place  w’ears  out,  he  sews  in  a  patch. 
I  calc ’late  all  the  original  suit’s  gone  long 
ago.” 

“I  know  all  that,”  said  Sophie.  “But 
the  girl,  mother,  what  ever  became  of  her?” 

“She — the  hussy!”  her  mother  answered. 
“I  dunno  what  became  of  her.  Nobody 
knows,  I  guess.  They  say  the  man  never 
did  marry  her,  and  she  ^ed  of  a  broken 
heart.” 

Mrs.  Damon’s  scissors  slipi)ed  off  her  lap 
and  the  p)oint  stuck  in  the  floor.  “There!” 
she  exclaimed,  “w’e’re  goin’  to  hev  com¬ 
pany.”  She  looked  out  of  the  window. 
“And  here  he  comes.  It’s  Tom,  Sophie. 
Who  says  there  ain’t  nothin’  in  signs?” 

“Tom!”  The  girl  turned  a  startled  face 
toward  the  w’indowr.  “Why’s  he  cornin’ 
now?” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  see  him,  child? 
What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Hev  you  ’n’ 
Tom  been  quarrelin’?”  her  mother  asked. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “No,  of  course 
not,  mother,”  she  answered.  “Tom  never 
quarrels.” 

There  came  a  step  on  the  w'alk,  and  the 
form  of  Thomas  Dwight  filled  the  door¬ 
frame.  He  had  on  his  heavy  leg-boots, 
caked  w’ith  soil,  and  his  trousers  were  tucked 
into  them. 

“Afternoon!”  he  cried.  “I  was  goin’ by 
down  to  Henr>'’s  to  git  a  cow,  and  ’lowed 
as  how  I’d  stop  in  an’  see  you  ’n’  Sophie.” 

He  moved  toward  the  girl,  his  face  eager 
with  welcome,  as  if  to  kiss  her.  She  re¬ 
pulsed  him  gently.  “Sh! — mother!”  she 
whispered. 

“Don’t  mind  me,”  said  Mrs.  Damon. 

But  the  girl  had  slipp)ed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  kitchen,  lea\’ing  the  man  baffled  and 
jierplexed. 

“We  was  talkin’  about  the  Darned  Man 
when  you  come,”  the  woman  remarked,  to 
break  the  awkward  pause.  “Sophie  says 
you  seen  him  yesterday.” 

“Yes,  poor  old  feller!”  Tom  replied.  “I 
met  him  dow'n  on  the  Springfield  Pike.  He 
was  singin’  ‘Old  Dog  Tray.’  I  give  him  a 
lift,  and  he  asked  me  if  my  sweetheart  loved 
me  true.” 

Tom  laughed,  reaching  out  a  great  hand 
toward  Sophie,  but  the  girl  did  not  come  to 
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take  it.  She  laughed  nen'ously,  pretending 
an  occupation  at  the  stove. 

“Sophie,”  said  Tom,  striding  over  lo  her, 
“what’s  the  matter?” 

“Why,  nothin’,  nothin’  at  all,  Tom,”  she 
replied.  “I’m  kind  o’  nervous  to-day,  I 
guess.  Talkin’  ’bout  the  Darned  Man  al¬ 
ways  makes  me  nervous.” 

Tom  stood  over  her  solicitously,  his  great 
bulk  seeming  dumbly  to  protect  her.  “  Poor 
Sophie,”  he  said,  “you  are  a  nervous 
one.” 

Her  mother  laughed.  “  She’s  goin’  to  git 
married,  Tom,”  she  said.  “That  always 
makes  a  gel  nervous  an’  queer.  You  see, 
it’s  a  great  step  she’s  takin’ — leavin’  her 
mother!” 

Tom  laughed  in  reply.  “I’ll  let  her  come 
see  her  mother,”  he  said.  “  I’ll  be  better  to 
her  than  a  man  ever  was  to  a  woman!” 

“I  believe  you,  Tom,”  said  Mrs.  Damon, 
looking  at  him  proudly,  “an’  I  hopie  my  lit¬ 
tle  gel  will  be  as  good  to  you.” 

Tom  laughed  a  great,  confident,  happy 


laugh,  as  he  looked  tenderly  at  his 
sweetheart. 

“  But  tell  me,  Tom,”  Mrs.  Damon 
continued,  w’hen  Sophie  made  no 
reply,  “did  the  poor  old  Darned 
Man  look  much  feebler?  How’s 
he  stood  the  winter?  ” 

“Sh! ’’Torn cautioned.  “It makes 
her  nervous.” 

“We  was  talkin’  ’bout  him  a 
long  while,  ’fore  you  come  in,”  said 
the  woman.  “  I  guess  she  can  stand 
you  tellin’  me  that.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Sophie,  “I 
want  to  hear,  too.” 

“Well,  he  looked  some  feebler, 
an’  bowed  a  bit  more,”  said  Tom, 
“an’  kind  o’  gentler.  He’s  as  gen¬ 
tle  as  a  little  child  now,  and  looks 
sorter  like  an  old  child  with  white 
whiskers  an’  pale  blue  eyes,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  He’s  got  two 
new'  patches  on  his  elbows — bright 
red.” 

“Poor  old  man!”  sighed  Mrs. 
Damon. 

Sophie  faced  suddenly  round 
from  the  stove.  “  It  seems  to  me,” 
she  exclaimed,  “he  must  ’a’  been 
a  pretty  weak  sort  o’  man  always, 
to  go  to  pieces  so,  just  because  a 
— ^a — a  no-good  girl  ran  away  from 
him!” 

“  The  strongest  man  is'weak,  Sophie,  ’bout 
the  woman  he  loves,”  answered  Tom,  gen¬ 
tly,  but  surprised.  No  one  in  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  had  ever  before  questioned  the 
Darned  Man’s  perfect  claim  on  sympathy. 
“As  I  see  it,  the  stronger  a  man  loves  a 
w’oman,  the  harder  such  a  blow’ll  hit  him; 
an’  it  couldn’t  hit  him  hard  enough  to 
smash  all  his  reason,  could  it,  imless  it  was 
a  powerful  mighty  love?  That’s  the  way  it 
looks  to  me.” 

Sophie  remained  defiant,  unconvinced. 
“  No,  it  ain’t  right  to  believe  a  girl  can  do  all 
that  to  a  man,  a  strong  man!”  she  cried. 
“Now,  if  I  w'as  to  run  away  from  you,  Tom, 
you’d  be  sorry,  but  you’d  get  over  it, 
wouldn’t  you?  You’d  learn  to  forget  me, 
wouldn’t  you?” 

“Sophie!”  cried  her  mother. 

Tom  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  “I 
might — an’  then  again  I  mightn’t,”  he  re¬ 
plied  slow'ly.  “  I  don’  like  to  think  about  it, 
Sophie.  I  guess  it  wouldn’t  be  so  hard  for 
any  of  us  folks  that  are  left  alone,  to  go 
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crazy.  If  you  threw  me  over,  I  dimno  what 
I’d  do— My  God - ” 

He  pau^,  staring  at  her.  She  looked 
into  his  strange  eyes  and  turned  away 
quickly. 

“Sophie!”  cried  her  mother,  “you  stop 
talkin’  this  way!”  She  laughed  nervously. 
“Sophie’s  kind  o’  high-strung  these  days,” 
she  said  to  Tom.  “You  mustn’t  mind.” 

“I  know,”  he  replied,  as  if  coming  out  of 
a  daze.  He  moved  to  the  girl  and  put  out 
his  hand.  She  laid  hers  in  it,  burying  her 
face  for  a  moment  against  his  coat.  With 
his  other  hand  he  stroked  her  hair.  Then 
he  slipjjed  out  of  the  door. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  girl,  avoiding  her 
mother’s  reproaches,  found  excuse  to  busy 
herself  in  the  dining-room  of  the  old  house, 
which  was  sitting-room  as  well.  It  was  a 
square,  low-studded  room.  Out  of  a  door  on 
one  side  the  stairs  went  up  to  the  second 
story.  There  was  a  door  opening  out  under 
a  grap>e-arbor  to  the  yard.  Over  the  fire¬ 
place  hung  her  grandfather’s  flint-lock  and 
powder-horn,  which  had  gone  through  the 
Revolution.  Beneath  them,  under  glass 
cases  on  the  brick  mantel,  were  a  piece  of 
coral  and  a  stuffed  quail.  Along  one  wall 
stood  a  mahogany  secretary,  containing  a 
set  of  “The  Spectator”  and  a  thin  volume 
of  two  poems  by  a  man  who  had  gone  down 
to  New  York  from  this  part  of  the  state — 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  A  mahogany  dress¬ 
er  bore  three  blue  platters.  In  the  comer 
stood  a  grandfather’s  clock.  Over 
the  dial  face,  a  little  brig,  all  sails 
set,  was  attached  to  the  p>endulum, 
and  rocked  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  upon  a  painted  ocean. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  streaming 
into  the  room.  The  clock  ticked 
sleepily.  The  ship  rocked  with  mon¬ 
otonous  rhythm.  And  the  girl, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  buried  her  face 
in  profound  and  agitated  thought. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  her  mother 
getting  tea  in  the  kitchen,  she  fi¬ 
nally  rose  and  began  mechanically 
to  set  the  table. 

“It  couldn’t  be,  it  couldn’t  be,” 
she  whispered  to  herself.  “He’s  so 
strong!” 

She  ate  her  supper  in  silence, 
which  caused  no  comment  from  her 
father  and  brothers.  They  were 
weary  with  the  spring  planting,  and 
after  the  evening  chores  went  early 


to  bed.  Sophie  knew  that  lethargic  dul- 
ness  only  too  well.  She  kissed  them 
good  night  almost  with  a  shudder,  though 
her  arm  lingered  tenderly  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  little  brother  Jim — poor  Jim,  who  was 
too  young  to  be  so  tired  and  so  stupid  with 
the  endless  drudgery  of  farming!  She 
watched  them  all  go  up  the  stairs  and  heard 
the  heavy  pounding  of  their  boots  on  the 
floor  overhead;  that  heavy  pounding  which 
would  be  succeeded  almost  immediately  by 
the  sound  of  their  snores,  while  she  would 
sit  below  at  the  lamp  and  bore  herself!  Ah, 
how  well  she  knew  that  life!  Was  that  the 
end  to  which  women  were  bom?  She  looked 
at  her  mother,  now  busily  sewing  the  band 
on  a  shirt.  Such  had  been  her  mother’s  life, 
too.  She  went  over  and  put  her  arm  about 
the  bowed  shoulders. 

“Go  to  bed  yourself,  mother;  you’re 
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tireder  than  usual  to-night,”  she  said. 

The  elder  woman  sighed.  “I  believe  I 
be,”  she  answered.  “But  this  band’s  got 
to  be  sewed  on.” 

“I’ll  do  it;  you  go  to  bed,”  said  Sophie. 

Her  mother  reluctantly  assented.  “  You 
come  jest  as  soon  as  it’s  done,”  she  said, 
“an’  be  sure  ’n’  lock  up.” 

The  girl  nodded.  She  kissed  her  mother 
tenderly,  following  her  to  the  door  of  the 
stairs  and  listening  till  the  soimd  of  her  foot¬ 
steps  had  ceased.  Then  she  took  up  her 
father’s  coarse  blue  shirt  and  stitched  the 
band  up>on  it,  carefully  making  the  button¬ 
hole  and  sewing  the  buttons  firmly  on,  one 
at  the  back,  one  at  the  front.  That  done, 
she  locked  up  everything  but  the  front  door, 
blew  out  Um  lamp,  and  climbed  the  stairs 
herself. 

Her  room  was  under  a  dormer-window. 
On  either  side  of  the  window  the  ceiling 
slopied  nearly  to  the  floor.  Her  clothes  hung 
from  p>egs  on  the  wall,  protected  by  a  piece 
of  blue  muslin  suspiended  on  a  string.  Her 
wedding-dress  was  spread  out  upon  the  lit¬ 
tle  bed,  where  her  mother  had  put  it  that 
morning  to  show  it  to  a  neighbor.  She  had 
never  had  it  on,  except  for  “fittings,”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  bad  luck  to  put  on  your  wedding- 
clothes  before  the  hour  for  the  ceremony. 

In  a  draw'er  in  her  bureau,  laid  in  with 
lavender  leaves,  were  her  underclothes. 
Removing  her  shoes  so  that  she  would 
make  no  soimd  as  she  walked,  Sophie  took 
her  new  garments  from  the  drawer  and 
spread  them  beside  the  dress  on  the  bed, 
^gering  their  textures  and  laces  admiring¬ 
ly,  with  luxurious  satisfaction.  Then  she 
reached  under  the  bed  and  drew  forth  a 
carpetbag.  Into  this  she  placed  first  her 
extra  shoes,  some  clothes  from  the  wall 
pegs,  and  her  few  jewels,  ribbons,  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  the  bureau.  Then  she 
began  nervously  to  pack  her  underclothes. 

She  had  them  nearly  all  in  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  stopp>ed  as  if  horrified  by  her  owm  act. 

“Oh,  I  can’t,  I  can’t!”  she  muttered. 
“Oh,  I  can’t  do  that!” 

With  even  more  nervous  haste,  she  drew' 
the  garments  out  of  the  bag  again  and  fold¬ 
ed  them  up.  She  put  them  back  in  the 
drawer,  folded  her  wedding-dress  and  laid 
that  on  top,  and  then  she  sank  down  on  the 
floor  beside  the  bureau,  her  head  against  the 
Ofjen  drawer,  and  stared  at  the  carpetbag  on 
the  bed. 

The  boom  of  the  clock  down-stairs,  stri¬ 


king  eleven,  roused  her.  Hastily  she  took 
her  old  underclothes  from  another  drawer, 
stuffed  them  into  the  bag,  put  on  her  best 
hat,  tidied  her  clothes  before  the  glass,  blew 
out  her  lamp,  and  cautiously  opened  her 
door. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  house  but  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  sleepers.  She  stole 
dow’n  the  stairs,  her  shoes  in  her  hand; 
paused  a  long  moment  in  the  dark,  deserted 
dining-room,  where  the  old  clock  ticked 
sleepily;  passed  through  the  front  door, 
closing  it  behind  her;  put  on  her  shoes, 
and  started  for  the  road. 

The  renmants  of  a  moon  had  risen  in  the 
east,  and  the  world  was  light.  Behind  her 
the  old  house  sat  square  and  solid  amid 
its  trees  and  outbuildings.  The  cows  and 
horses  stamp)ed  drowsily  in  the  stable.  Be¬ 
fore  her  the  white  road  stretched  away  in  the 
nebulous  moonlight.  Without  daring  a 
backward  glance,  she  began  to  hurry  down 
this  road. 

It  was  a  warm  spring  night,  and  the 
frogs  w’ere  calling  from  the  meadows  in 
every  interval  of  tone,  from  the  deepest 
bass  to  the  shrill  soprano  of  the  Pickerels. 
But  of  human  sound  there  was  none.  The 
road  was  quite  deserted.  Before  she 
reached  the  next  house,  however,  Sophie 
turned  out  of  the  road,  tlu-owing  her  carpet¬ 
bag  over  the  bars  of  a  pasture  gate  and 
climbing  after  it.  Picking  it  up  on  the  other 
side,  she  started  up  a  gentle  slop)e,  her 
shadow  dancing  ahead  on  the  close  young 
grass. 

She  followed  a  dim  path  which  led,  as  a 
short  cut,  to  the  Back  Road.  The  man 
who  was  to  take  her  to  the  freedom  of  cities, 
to  excitement,  to  Life,  to  a  great,  unknown 
joy,  was  awaiting  her  in  the  shadows  of  the 
Back  Road,  where  this  path  came  out — 
awaiting  her  with  a  chaise.  As  she  hastened 
up  the  slope,  her  heart  thumping,  she 
thought  of  this  man  to  whom  she  was  trust¬ 
ing  all  her  future,  for  whom,  perhaps,  she 
was  breaking  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved 
her — this  Ambrose  Fitch,  with  his  sweet 
and  flattering  ways  and  his  golden  promises 
of  the  life  she  longed  for. 

He  loved  her,  that  she  knew  well  enough. 
Had  she  not  seen  the  hunger  for  her  burn¬ 
ing  in  his  eyes?  No,  no,  no!  He  was  not 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  not  marry  her! 
Was  not  this  elop>ement  of  her  devising? 
She  could  think  of  no  other  way.  She  could 
not  face  Tom,  her  family,  the  \'illage,  and 


“oh,  I  can’t,  I  can’t,”  she  muttered,  “oh,  I  can’t  do  thatI’ 


openly  proclaim  herself  a  jilt.  Ambrose  haunting  image  of  the  Darned  Man  crossed 

had  wanted  her  to  do  that.  He  had  said  so!  her  brain. 

But  a  quarter  of  a  mile  separated  her  from  “If  I  should  do  that  to  Tom!”  she 
his  arms;  yet,  more  than  ever,  as  the  mo-  moaned  aloud.  She  set  her  carpetbag  sud- 

ment  approached,  she  turned  the  matter  denly  down  on  the  grass  and  knelt  beside  it, 

over  in  her  p>oor  brain,  hurrying  on  the  raising  her  face  to  the  stars.  “O  dear 

while.  God,”  she  said,  “keep  this  from  hurting 

Did  she  love  him?  How  sudden  it  had  Tom!  Don’t  let  this  make  Tom  like  him!” 
been!  Tom,  great,  kind,  tender,  solemn.  She  rose  again  and  continued  a  few  steps, 
good  Tom,  had  taken  her  first  love  and  shel-  surmounting  the  pasture  ridge.  From  t^t 

tered  it.  His  kiss  had  been  gentle  as  a  point  the  path  dropped  steeply  to  the  woods 

brother’s;  he  talked  to  her  of  their  house,  along  the  Back  Road.  She  was  half-way 

and  the  crops,  and  the  choir.  Always  that!  there.  To  her  horror,  she  saw  the  figure  of 

Then  this  other  had  come,  caressing,  pas-  a  man  coming  up  the  path  toward  her.  She 

sionate,  telling  her  tales  of  wonder.  He  had  could  not  hide,  for  there  was  no  cover  near, 

kissed  her.  Her  cheeks  burned  with  shame  Besides,  he  must  have  seen  her,  because 

anew  as  she  thought  of  the  treachery  and  she  stood  above  him,  against  the  moon, 

the  dishonor  of  that  kiss — and  the  wild  Who  could  he  be?  What  was  he  doing  there 

abandon  of  it!  Two  weeks,  only  two  weeks,  at  midnight?  Would  he  betray  her  flight? 

and  here  she  was  running  away  with  him —  As  she  stood  irresolute  and  trembling, 

to  what?  Well,  to  Life,  to  excitement,  at  the  man  began  to  sing  in  a  soft  and  quaver- 

any  rate!  It  was  that  she  longed  for.  She  ing  voice,  and  her  blood  froze  in  her  veins, 

steeled  her  heart  and  hastened  on.  He  was  singing  “Old  Dog  Tray.”  Nearing 

But  Tom — what  of  him?  Again  the  her,  he  raised  his  face,  and  the  moonlight 
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struck  full  upon  it.  He  had  snow-white 
hair  and  a  long,  uncombed,  white  beard. 
His  shoulders  ’’■''re  stooped,  and  his  gar¬ 
ments,  even  in  the  moonlight,  showed  as  a 
strange,  imbelievable  pat^work  of  every 
kind  and  color.  The  Darned  Man  was  wan¬ 
dering  northward  in  the  night,  on  his  per¬ 
petual  pilgrimage  for  her  whom  he  had  lost. 

The  girl  could  not  speak.  Her  carpetbag 
had  dropp)ed  from  her  nerveless  hand.  She 
gazed  with  a  kind  of  fascinated  horror  into 
his  vacant,  childish  old  face. 

“Pretty  one,  pretty  one,  where  are  you 
going  in  the  night?”  he  said,  pausing  before 
her  and  breaking  oflF  his  song  abruptly. 
“The  way  is  long  and  the  dew  is  damp  and 
there  are  men  about.  I  saw  one  now,  as  I 
was  coming  from  the  road.  He  was  waiting 
for  something.  He  was  very  cross  and 
would  not  sp>eak  to  me.  I  do  not  like  it 
when  folks  are  cross  to  me.  I  am  only  the 
poor  old  Darned  Man.” 

Her  eyes  still  fixed  in  horror  and  fascina¬ 
tion  on  his  face,  she  made  no  reply. 

“Pretty  one,  pretty  one,”  he  asked  again, 
“where  are  you  going  tlux>ugh  the  moon¬ 
light  and  the  dew?  Are  you  going  to  meet 
your  lover,  pretty  one?  ” 

Still  she  made  no  reply.  He  looked  at 
her  with  his  aged,  childish  eyes,  and  a  light 
of  recognition  crept  into  them.  “You  are 
the  pretty  one  who  is  sweetheart  to  the 
kind,  big  Tom!”  he  cried  joyfully. 

Still  she  made  no  reply,  nor  took  her  gaze 
from  his  face.  From  the  Back  Road  came 
the  impatient  whinny  of  a  horse,  loud  and 
startling  in  the  midnight  silence.  But  the 
girl  did  not  stir. 

His  pale  blue  eyes  clouded  with  jierplex- 
ity.  “  But  it  is  not  the  kind,  big  Tom  who 
waits  at  the  bars,”  he  muttered. 

Then  he  spied  her  carp>etbag.  One  of 
those  uncanny  flashes  of  intuition  w’hich 
come  to  the  insane  illumined  his  poor,  dark 
brain  like  a  gleam  of  lightning.  It  was  sud¬ 
denly  as  if  he  had  become  sane  again,  more 
frightful  in  his  sanity  than  in  his  soft  and 
childlike  craze.  The  girl  shivered  with  hor¬ 
ror.  He  straightened  his  bent  shoulders, 
and  she  saw  in  him  the  figure  of  Tom,  not  in 
imagination,  but  actually  before  her  very 
face.  He  raised  a  long,  lean  finger  and 
pointed  it  at  her  bag.  His  eyes,  fixed  again 
UF>on  hers,  glinted  with  a  sudden  fury.  The 
whites  of  them  were  ghastly  in  this  wan 
moonlight.  He  opened  his  mouth.  Only  a 
guttural  sound  at  first  came  forth. 


Then  the  words  shaped  themselves. 

“Pretty  one,  pretty  one,  you  are  killing 
the  kind,  big  Tom!”  he  cried.  “Killing, 
killing,  killing!” 

His  voice  rose  into  a  scream,  a  cracked, 
rmearthly  scream.  Still  screaming,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  run,  heading  across  the  pasture  to¬ 
ward  the  woods. 

The  girl  pressed  her  hands  convulsively 
over  her  ears  to  shut  out  that  terrible  soiuid. 
Then  she,  too,  picking  up  her  bag,  began  to 
nm — back,  toward  home. 

As  she  ran,  she  had  one  thought — to  get 
to  the  cover  of  the  road  before  her  waiting 
lover — who  no  doubt  had  heard  the  cry 
and  would  rush  toward  the  sf>ot — could 
reach  the  summit  of  the  pasture.  As  her 
path  lay  down-hill  and  his  up,  she  hoped 
that  she  could  make  it.  Her  sudden  mad, 
repentant  desire  never  to  see,  to  speak  to 
him  again,  lent  speed  to  her  feet. 

As  she  flung  herself  over  the  bars,  into  the 
shadow  of  the  roadside  bushes,  she  saw  his 
far  figure  crest  the  ridge.  Then,  as.  she 
hurried  on,  she  had  a  last  glimp>se  of  him 
searching  about  the  pasture. 

Up  the  road  she  sp^,  panting,  almost  ex¬ 
hausted.  How  still  the  old  house  was,  how 
beautiful  in  the  moonlight!  On  the  door¬ 
step  she  pulled  off  her  soaked  shoes,  slipped 
in,  and  shot  the  bolt  behind  her.  As  it 
clicked  into  place,  a  great  sensation  of  re¬ 
lief,  of  safety,  came  over  her.  The  old  clock 
was  ticking  sleepily  in  the  dark  dining¬ 
room.  There  was  the  familiar  smell  of 
home.  Yet  it  seemed  to  her  she  had  been 
absent  from  this  room  for  a  long  time — as  if 
she  came  back  to  it  an  older  woman,  a  wom¬ 
an  who  had  lived  and  suffered  much. 

She  crept  up  the  stairs,  keeping  close  to 
the  side,  that  the  boards  might  not  creak, 
and  got  to  her  chamber  without  arousing 
any  member  of  the  family.  Once  more  in 
her  chamber,  she  lighted  her  little  glass 
lamp  and  began  to  unpack  her  clothes. 
That  done,  she  undress^  for  the  night. 
Then  she  took  from  her  bureau  a  picture  of 
Tom,  in  a  small,  silver  frame,  and,  placing 
it  on  the  bed,  knelt  before  it. 

“Oh,  Tom,”  she  cried,  “forgive  me! 
Forgive  me,  Tom,  forgive  me,  Tom!” 

As  she  bowed  her  head  over  the  picture 
she  heard  the  voice  of  the  Darned  Man, 
childish  once  more  and  gentle,  singing  soft¬ 
ly  as  he  wandered  up  the  road  in  the  mid¬ 
night,  his  feeble  treble  mingling  with  the 
shi^  of  the  spring  frogs. 


DIO  YOU  own  an  automobile  or  a 
motor-boat?  Or  do  you  know 
some  one  who  does?  Do  you 
ever  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  ri¬ 
ding  in  a  taxi?  Do  you  have  a  little  gas- 
engine  in  the  bam  for  odd  jobs  about  the 
farm?  Or  are  you  merely  one  of  the  count¬ 
less  army  of  p^estrians  who  object  strenu¬ 
ously — but  hopelessly — to  the  odor  of  the 
passing  motor? 

You  will,  at  any  rate,  be  one  of  the  least 
of  these;  and  so  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  price  of  gasoline. 

Having  thus  established  bonds  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  let  us  pass  on  to  dry,  odorless  facts. 

The  price  of  petroleum  and  most  of  its 
derivatives — including  gasoline — has  been 
advancing  steadily  since  last  autumn. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  advance. 

In  May,  1911,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  momentous  decision 
in  the  Standard  Oil  case.  The  principal 
point  of  law  decided  was  that  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  forbade  only  those  business 
combinations  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
courts,  might  be  adjudged  guilty  of  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade.  But  it  held 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  been 
guilty  of  imreasonable  restraint  of  trade, 
and  the  trust  was  ordered  to  dissolve.  So 
the  people  are  witnessing  to-day  the  futile 
efforts  of  the  law’  to  make  the  eggs  of  the 
Standard  omelet  scramble  back  into  their 
respective  shells. 

The  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  trust  has 
been  convicted  of  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade  and  ordered  to  dissolve  imdoubtedly 
will  conv’ince  many  innocent  minds  that  the 
trust  is  no  more,  and  that  its  present  inde¬ 
pendent  (?)  constituent  companies  are  be¬ 
having  as  spanked  children  ought  to  behave. 

This  may  be  true.  But  certain  surface 
indications  ser\’e  to  fill  us  with  doubts. 


We  have  examined  one  branch  of  the 
trust’s  activities — gasoline. 

Before  putting  dowm  a  few  of  our  findings, 
let  us  ask  the  reader  to  remember  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  afiUiated  con¬ 
cerns  control  more  than  eighty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  crude  oil  run  through  refineries. 

These  are  figures  from  the  last  available 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Corporations.  The  report  goes  on  to 
say:  “It  also  controlled  practically  similar 
prop>ortions  of  the  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil.” 

In  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Pennsylvania  the  Standard  Oil  is 
supposed  to  be  up  against  opposition.  Our 
survey  of  three  of  these  states  has  led  to 
some  very  interesting  discoveries,  typical 
examples  of  which  follow. 

Winchendon  is  a  small  city  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  about  fifty  miles  from  tide-water. 
The  Standard  sells  gasoline  there  at  ten 
cents  a  gallon  (on  orders  for  one  hundred 
gallons  or  more).  Not  only  that — it  will 
haul  gasoline  nine  miles  farther  into  the 
country,  in  its  own  wagons,  for  the  same 
price.  Now,  since  Winchendon  is  so  far  in¬ 
land,  it  must  be  expensive  for  the  Standard 
to  transpKjrt  its  product  there  in  oil  cars. 

Fitchburg  is  the  nearest  large  city.  It  is 
about  fifteen  miles  nearer  tide-water  and 
is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Fitchburg  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  And  yet  the 
Standard  charges  garage  owners  there 
eleven  cents  a  gallon. 

There  are  two  “competitors”  of  the 
Standard  in  Fitchburg.  If  eleven  cents  is 
a  competitive  price  for  a  gallon,  then  ten 
cents  in  Winchendon  and  its  vicinity  must 
entail  a  loss  to  the  Standard. 

If  ten  cents  yields  a  profit,  then  the  eleven 
cents  charged  in  Fitchburg  would  tend  to 
cast  doubt  up)on  the  genuineness  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  that  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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garage  men  tell  us  tliat  there  is  some  sort 
of  imderstanding  between  the  Standard 
and  its  ostensible  comjjetitors. 

Here  is  another  curious  condition:  The 
Standard’s  gasoline  ought  to  be  very  much 
cheaper  at  tide-water,  because  of  the  low 
cost  of  carr5dng  the  oil  from  the  refinery  to 
the  seaport  market.  And  yet  the  Standard 
charges  garage  owners  ten  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  cents  a  gallon  at  Portland,  Maine. 
Compare  the  price  at  Adams,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  away  back  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  state — ten  cents.  Further  illustrating 
this  point  are  these  figures: 


Fall  River  (tide-water)  loc 

Gloucester  “  loc 

New  Bedford  “  loc 

Quincy  “  loc 

Salem  “  loc 

Franklin  (inland)  loc 

Lowell  “  IOC 

Maynard  “  loc 

Taunton  “  loc 

Webster  “  loc 


The  clearest  sidelights  on  the  activities 
of  the  Standard  Oil  (Company  and  its  com¬ 
petitors  are  furnished  by  the  testimony  of 
garage  owners.  We  omit  names  because  we 
learn  from  the  men  themselves  that  to  come 
out  openly  in  a  criticism  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  would  bring  down  upon  their 
heads  a  retaliation  they  could  ill  afford. 

In  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  only  one 
garage  owner  thinks  there  is  real  competi¬ 
tion,  though  there  are  two  “competitors” 
of  the  Standard  in  town. 

At  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  there  was 
the  same  opinion.  In  Holyoke  there  are 
three  distributing  companies,  but  only  one 
garage  owner  saw  any  real  competition. 
The  same  was  true  in  New  Bedford.  In 
Lynn  there  are  two  competitors  of  the 
Standard,  and  one  man  writes  us  that  he 
has  not  been  approached  by  them.  Only 
one  owner  there  sees  any  real  competition. 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut  conditions  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts. 


Bridgeport 

(tide-water) 

New  Haven 

ii 

New  London 

ti 

10)^ 

Milford 

it 

Greenwich 

u 

loHc 

Litchfield 

(inland) 

10 

Windsor  Locks  “ 

lO^IC 

Willimantic 

U 

IOC 

Meriden 

it 

loj^ 

Middletown 

u 

loj^ 

The  Standard  has  competing  companies 
in  Litchfield,  but  none  in  Danbury.  Gaso¬ 
line  is  a  cent  cheaper  in  Litchfield,  although 
it  is  a  longer  haul  from  tide-water  than  is 
Danbury. 

Willimantic  evidently  has  competition, 
because  the  price  is  uniformly  lower  there 
than  in  tide- water  cities:  lower  than  at  New 
London  and  New  Haven,  both  cities  having 
ostensible  competing  companies — but  with¬ 
out  real  compietition.  And  both  cities  have 
good  harbors. 

Hartford  is  served  by  three  companies, 
but  only  one  man  sees  competition;  another 
pays  ten  and  one-half  cents  a  gallon  “for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  can  get  it.” 
“  They  ”  refers  to  a  competitor  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard. 

In  the  state  of  New  Jersey  the  price  is 
generally  lower  than  in  New  England — 
from  eight  to  nine  and  a  half  cents  a  gallon. 
One  man  in  Atlantic  City  tells  us  that  the 
price  dropped  from  fourteen  to  eight  cents 
when  the  Pure  Oil  Company  entered  the 
field.  This  same  company  was  mentioned 
by  Commissioner  Herbert  Knox  Smith  as 
an  active  competitor  of  the  Standard.  But 
our  survey  of  the  state  would  seem  to  show 
that  this  activity  has  gradually  ceased.  A 
garage  owner  in  Long  Branch  says :  “  There 
was  competition  last  season,  but  there  now 
seems  to  be  an  understanding  between  the 
two  companies.” 

This  seems  to  be  the  general  sentiment. 
And  it  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
usual  result:  at  first,  active  competition; 
then  gradual  decline  because  of  the  ability 
of  the  Standard  to  wear  out  the  smaller 
companies. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  quite  innocent, 
we  are  curious  to  Imow  the  explanation: 

1.  Is  the  Standard  Oil  still  up  to  all  its 
old  tricks,  for  which  it  has  been  indicted, 
convicted,  and  fined,  time  and  time  again, 
during  almost  a  generation? 

2.  Is  a  large  proportion  of  what  little 
competition  is  left  merely  a  lot  of  dummy 
companies  set  up  by  the  Standard,  to  give 
the  appiearance  of  compietition  where  prac¬ 
tically  none  exists? 

3.  And  what  is  far  more  important — is 
the  Government  of  this  country  able  to 
copie  with  this  trust  no  more  effectively  than 
to  admonish  it,  put  it  to  some  slight  ex¬ 
pense,  and  then  let  it  go  on  as  usual,  under 
another  gmse,  reaping  the  profits  of  an  un¬ 
trammeled,  imcontrollable  monopoly? 


Wheat 


FRANK,  CONDON 


are  some  people  who  give  him  an  opportunity  to  rise  and  conquer, 
away  turkeys,  baked  potatoes,  To  adhere  to  this  last  theory,  a  person 
celery,  and  currant  jelly  along  can  not  be  a  bank  president,  or  a  bartender, 
about  Thanksgiving  week,  and  or  the  collector  for  an  instalment  furniture 
feel  the  resultant  moral  uplift  sloshing  concern.  Theodore  Edwards  was  not  a 
around  inside  their  ethical  diaphragms  for  bank  president,  nor  was  he  a  collector  of 
months  afterward.  There  are  ladies  with  anything  but  voluminous  rents,  and  his  only 
firm  chins  and  thin  noses  who  believe  that  association  with  bars  was  an  occasional 
a  hungry  tramp  should  not  eat  under  any  anchorage  to  windward  on  the  rail  side  of 
conditions  imless  he  is  prop>erly  registered  the  polished  mahogany.  He  was  peculiar; 
on  a  blue  card  containing  red  cross-lines,  he  had  an  assortment  of  theories  about 
And  there  are  other  human  beings  who  modem  life  and  every-day  people;  and  he 
come  to  the  thoroughly  impractical  conclu-  had  plenty  of  money — not  r^ions,  or  hun- 
sion  that  every  tramp  has  a  fighting  spark  dreds  of  thousands — but  just  plenty, 
somewhere  about  him,  and  that  a  down-  “I’ve  come  across  a  fimny  thing  lately, 
and-out  citizen  is  merely  waiting  for  civili-  Gosling,”  he  remarked.  Gosling  mov^ 
zation  to  step  off  his  spinal  column  and  give  his  high-ball  glass  carefully  back  from  the 
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edge  of  the  table  and  lolled  in  his  chair,  and  occasionally  I  see  him  in  the  shopping 
Gosling  was  not  his  name — his  own  name  districts.  And  I  happen  to  know  where  he 
was  Bedlow;  but  the  first  one  indicated  his  lives.” 

immaturity  in  the  minds  of  his  fellows.  “What’s  his  particular  business?”  que- 

“You  are  always  coming  across  funny  ried  Bedlow.  “Is  he  a  professional  pedes- 
things,”  he  replied,  with  mild  interest  in  his  trian  or  an  insp)ector  of  pavements?” 

“He’s  a  man 

GET  ONE  SOME  DAY.”  ' .  the  man?”  Bed- 

low  inquired  im¬ 
patiently.  “If  he  doesn’t  drink  or  hit  the 
pipe,  and  hasn’t  a  metal-throwing  Avife, 
why  all  this  sodden-gloom  result?” 

“I  don’t  know;  I’m  interested  in  him  and 
I’m  working  over  in  my  own  mind  a  theory 
I’ve  formed.  You  know,  Gosling,  I’m  not 

precisely  wealthy - ” 

“And  you’re  thinking  of  splitting  your 
earthly  chattels  with  this  man  wreck,”  said 
Bedlow  in  alarm.  “What  in  blazes  is  his 
name,  anyhow?” 

“W’heat — Bill  Wheat.  No,  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  endow  him  or  set  aside  a  fund  for  his 
maintenance;  but  if  you  w'ere  a  grown-up 
person  with  a  regulation  intellect,  I  might 
attempt  to  explain  my  theory.  Equipped 
as  you  are  with  a  ten  candle-power  mentali¬ 
ty,  you  would  first  snicker  and  then  sneer 
at  me.” 

“I  give  you  my  word,”  vowed  Bedlow 
gravely,  “if  you  honor  me  with  your 
thoughts  about  this  Bill  Wheat,  I  ■will  be 
resp)ectful.  I  will  listen  with  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  and  when  you  have  finished,  I  will  tell 
you  my  honest  opinion.  In  the  first  place, 
let  us  order  a  fresh  drink,  for  I  feel  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  long  story.” 

“It  is  not  a  long  story,”  answered  Ed¬ 
wards.  “It  is  very  short  and  compact.  I 


tone.  “Is  it  a  chorus  girl  with  thirteen 
children?” 

“No,  it’s  a  man — at  least  he  was  a  man 
once,”  Edwards  returned  meditatively. 

“WTiat  is  he  now?” 

“Well,  he’s  a  wreck,  I  guess.  He’s  all 
in.” 

“  Drink,  or  dope,  or  a  wife,  or  all  of  them?” 

“None  of  them.  He’s  just  a  man  that 
Fate  jostled  into  the  top  of  the  greased 
chute,  and  he’s  sliding — sliding.  It  isn’t 
his  fault  that  he’s  going  down,  but  he  knows 
he’s  going  and  I  know  it.  I’ve  heard  his 
story,  and  it  isn’t  the  first  time  I’ve 
listened  to  the  yam.” 

“And  at  the  most  pathetic  point,”  Bed- 
low  interrupted,  “the  man  wreck  indicates 
his  pressing  need  for  two  bits,  because  he 
hasn’t  eaten  in  four  days  and  doesn’t  know 
where  he’s  to  sleep  to-night.  Yes,  I  know 
that  story,  too.  I  get  it  most  every  time  I 
leave  the  club,  and  if  I  ever  go  broke  my¬ 
self,  I’ll  need  no  rehearsal.  Where  did  you 
meet  the  man?” 

“I  see  him  every  now  and  then  around 
town.  Sometimes  he’s  plodding  along 
through  the  crowds  in  lower  Broadway. 
Sometimes  he’s  walking  slowly  through  the 
Bowery.  Once  I  met  him  on  Grand  Street, 
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began  to  notice  this  man,  whose  name  I 
did  not  know,  I  some  months  ago.  His 
clothes  were  shabby,  but  not  extraordi¬ 
narily  soiled.  His  face  was  unshaved  and 
his  expression  was  one  of  hopeless  misery. 

I  remembered  his  face  particularly;  I  drew 
a  mental  picture  of  the  man  in  a  different 
guise.  SuppK)se  I  had  taken  him  into  vari¬ 
ous  shops  and  had  him  fitted  up  with  new 
garments;  got  him  a  shave  and  a  hair-cut; 
had  his  shoes  p>olished  and  his  nails  mani¬ 
cured;  handed  him  a  walking-stick  and  a 
wallet  filled  with  money,  and  then  told  him 
to  come  down  Fifth  Avenue  with  me:  Can’t 
you  see  the  difference?” 

Bedlow  nodded  and  smiled. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was  coming  out 
of  a  factory  on  Bleecker 
Street.  I  knew  exactly  what 
had  happened  to  him.  He 
had  been  in  to  see  some  hur¬ 
ried  and  probably  irrita¬ 
ted  foreman  about  getting 
a  job.  I  could  see  him 
shuffling  up  to  the  fore¬ 
man,  his  dirty  hat  in  his 
hand.  I  could  see  the 
foreman  staring  at  him 
and  noting  the  general 
down-and-outness  of  the 
applicant,  and  I  could  see 
the  nothing-doing  finish. 

When  he  came  out  of  the 
grimy  doorway  he  stared 
up  and  down  the  street  in 
a  sort  of  hopeless  manner, 
and  then  turned  and  idled 
along  toward  Broadway.” 

“And  you  followed 
him,”  said  Bedlow. 

“I  followed  him.  He 
walked  along  Bleecker 
Street  until  he  came  to 
the  Bowery.  Then  he 
turned  north  and  kept  on 
until  he  reached  Eighty- 
seventh  Street.  There  he 
swung  to  the  east  again, 
and  after  a  time  he  pausecl 
before  a  tenement  build¬ 
ing — one  of  the  battered, 
rusty  buildings  that  bring 
so  much  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  slummers.  While 
he  was  waiting  at  the  en-  ..go  long,  coin. 
trance  I  stopped  beside  said 


him  and  asked  him  .for  a  match.  He  didn’t 
have  one. 

“It  took  me  about  five  minutes  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  fellow  was  no  ordinary  bum. 
He  answered  my  questions  slowly  and  shy¬ 
ly.  Several  times  he  stared  up  at  me  with  a 
sort  of  startled  expression  as  if  he  thought 
I  might  be  a  representative  of  the  law. 
He  told  me,  not  voluntarily,  but  in  reply 
to  my  questions,  that  his  name  was  Bill 
Wheat  and  that  he  was  out  of  work,  and 
had  been  so  for  many  months. 

“I  asked  him  about  his  habits,  and  he 
laughed  rather  grimly  and  said  he  had  no 
habits,  good  or  bad.  Then  he  told  me  some¬ 
thing  of  his  struggles  to  get  work  and  of  the 
harder  struggle  for  food  and  lodging.  There 
was  not  the  whine  of  the  panhandler  in  his 


YOU  WERE  ALL  RIGHT  WHILE  YOU  LASTED,” 
BEDLOW',  BOWING  ELABORATELY. 
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words,  and  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
build  up  an  interesting  or  pathetic  yam. 
Several  times  he  halted  abruptly  in  his  story, 
as  if  he  felt  I  might  be  tir^  of  it,  and 
only  my  repeated  questions  started  him  on 
again.  When  I  left,  I  told  him  I  would  see 
if  1  could  find  work  for  him,  and  all  he  said 
was,  ‘I  wish  you  woxild.’” 

“Did  you  slip  him  any  coin?”  Bedlow 
asked  thoughtfully. 

“No,  I  didn’t.  Somehow  or  other  I 
couldn’t  get  up  the  nerve  to  do  it,  and  I’ve 
never  felt  that  way  about  offering  money 
before.  I’ve  seen  him  often  since  that  first 
meeting,  as  I  told  you,  and  every  time  I 
come  across  him  he  seems  just  a  little 
worse  off — ^a  trifle  shabbier,  a  bit  more 
stooped  about  the  shoulders,  and  a  bit  more 
hop)eless.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  get  him  a  job?” 
Bedlow  ask^  indignantly.  “You  know 
enough  people  around  town  to  land  some¬ 
thing  for  a  seedy  ruin.  I  supp>ose  he’d  take 
any  old  salary.” 

“I  think  I  could  have  foimd  work  for 
him,  but  as  I  started  out  to  tell  you,  I’ve 
been  working  on  a  theory  concerning  this 
one  human  being,  with  the  belief  that  the 
same  theory  applies  to  all  mankind;  and 
I’ve  let  it  drag  and  drag.  Now  I’m  going 
to  put  the  theory  to  the  test,  and  I’m  glad 
we’ve  had  this  talk  about  Bill  Wheat,  be¬ 
cause  it  wall  act  as  a  spur.  For  instance. 
Gosling — and  to  get  this  idea  slowly  and 
piecemeal  into  your  limited  intellect — did 
you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  effect  of  money 
upon  a  man?” 

“I  did,”  Bedlow  answered  calmly.  “I 
went  so  completely  busted  once  in  Denver 
that  there  was  only  a  fleck  of  dust  to  mark 
the  sp)ot  I  stood  on.  No  eats  for  three  days; 
slept  in  a  w'ood-shed  back  of  a  butcher 
shop;  pawTied  every  stitch  of  clothes  per¬ 
mitted  by  law’,  to  pay  for  the  last  appealing 
telegram  to  New  York.  I  know  precisely,  to 
the  thinness  of  a  microbe’s  hind  leg,  the 
effect  of  money  up>on  one  man,  at 
least.” 

“That’s  the  point  I  am  aiming  at,”  Ed¬ 
wards  continu^.  “We  have  on  hand  a 
citizen  who  has  lost  his  punch — in  the  gab¬ 
ble  of  the  ring.  His  fighting  spirit  is  gone. 
He  takes  blow  after  blow  meekly,  accepting 
them  all  because  he  thinks  he  must.  The 
cause  of  his  mental  collapse  is  his  utter 
poverty.  Supjxise,  Gosling,  that  I  were  to 
place  in  the  possession  of  Bill  Wheat  a 


thousand-dollar  bill.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen?” 

“Judging  from  your  brief  chronicle  of  his 
recent  life,  I  assume  that  Mr.  Wheat  would 
instantly  buy  nine  hundred  dollars’  worth 
of  ham  and  eggs.” 

“You  misunderstand.  I  don’t  mean  that 
I  would  give  Wheat  a  thousand  dollars  to 
spend.  That  is  not  the  p>oint.  I  mean  that 
I  intend  to  give  him  a  ^ousand-dollar  bill. 
The  bill  will  remain  my  property.  But  it 
will  be  in  Wheat’s  possession  through  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  I  shall  arrange.” 

“You  mean,”  Bedlow  interrupted  with  a 
grin,  “you’ll  simply  let  Bill  hold  the  thou¬ 
sand.  You’d  better  let  me  hold  it  for  you. 
I  feel  a  sense  of  my  tremendous  fitness  steal¬ 
ing  over  me,  and  I  will  guarantee  myself  to 
be  one  of  the  niftiest  little  thousand-dollar- 
bill-holders  between  here  and  Herkimer.” 

“Don’t  josh  the  thing,”  Edwards  said 
mildly.  “  The  decayed  object  that  you  con¬ 
sider  your  sense  of  humor  is  out  of  place  in 
this  matter.  But  then,  I  told  you  at  the 
start  that  I  had  better  discuss  the  business 
with  a  full-grown  man.” 

“You  don’t  mean  seriously  what  you’ve 
just  said?”  Bedlow  ejaculated,  with  aston¬ 
ishment  wait  large  upon  his  round  face. 

“I  do  mean  it  seriously;  that’s  why  I’m 
talking  with  you  about  it.  I’m  going  to  give 
Bill  Wheat  a  thousand  dollars.” 

“Why  don’t  you  take  it  down  and  dump 
it  into  the  East  River?”  Bedlow  laughed. 
“You’ve  been  living  in  New  York  for  thirty 
yeajft.  You  read  the  newspapers.  You  can 
understand  sane  conversation.  You  know 
something  about  human  nature.  And  yet 
you  sit  there  and  tell  me  that  you’re  going  to 
give  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  seedy  bum, 
with  the  ultimate  notion  of  reforming  him, 
leading  him  to  a  better  life,  and  proving 
your  idiotic  theory.  Don’t  say  anything  for 
a  moment,  while  I  have  a  hearty  laugh.” 

“I’ve  talked  with  the  man,”  Edwards 
continued,  unruffled.  “  I  know  him,  and  you 
don’t.  I’m  a  fair  judge  of  human  nature, 
and  you’re  only  a  half-witted  and  incompe¬ 
tent  sponger  upon  a  civilization  that  hasn’t 
enough  sense  to  make  you  go  to  work.  I 
believe  that  Wheat  is  what  he  says  he  is, 
and  I’m  positive  that  he  isn’t  a  thief  and 
that  he  won’t  steal  the  money  and  disap¬ 
pear.  Believing  all  these  points  and  being 
firmly  convinced  that  a  man  with  money  is 
already  on  the  path  up,  even  though  the 
money  he  carries  is  not  his  own  property, 
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I  am  going  to  hand  Bill  Wheat  the  thou¬ 
sand.  I’ll  do  it  to-morrow.” 

“  And  I  will  wager  you  a  full-sized  dinner,” 
Bedlow  chuckled,  “that  your  man  disapp>ears 
with  the  coin  about  one  minute  after  you 
give  it  to  him ;  that  you  never  see  him  again ; 
that  your  whole  scheme  for  improving  his 
nature  and  restoring  his  fighting  spirit 
never  amounts  to  anything;  and  finally,  I 
will  bet  you  another  dinner  that  you  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  guardian, 
who  will  prevent  you  from  throwing  away 
!  what  little  money  you  have  left.” 

“I’ll  take  the  wager  and  I’ll  win  it.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  do  it?”  Bedlow 
asked  suddenly.  “Walk  up  and  say:  ‘ Bill, 
here’s  a  thousand  dollars;  have  a  good  time, 
and  mind  you,  don’t  neglect  to  reform  and 
make  a  man  of  yourself  ’  ?  ” 

“I’ve  thought  out  the  mechanical  de¬ 
tails,”  replied  the  theorist.  “I  am  going  to 
seal  the  bill  in  a  plain  manila  envelope  and 
direct  it  to  James  Montmorency  Dillingham 
at  the  Waldorf.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
James  Montmorency  Dillingham  at  the 
Waldorf.  I  will  be  certain  of  that.  I  will 
find  Wheat  to-morrow  afternoon  and  tell 
him  that  I  want  him  to  deliver  the  letter  to 
the  man  address¬ 
ed,  and  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful 
about  it  because 
of  the  thousand- 
doUar  bill  inside. 

I  wll  then  give 
Wheat  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  e.xecuting 
the  errand.  You 
see  the  point?” 

“Sure,”  Bed- 
low  chuckled. 

“So  will  Bill 
Wheat.  In  fact, 
if  Bill  isn’t  a  total 
imbecile,  the 
point  of  this  fes¬ 
tive  event  will 
come  home  t  o 
him  with  almost 
appalling  sudden¬ 
ness.  He  will 
wait  until  we  are  out  of  sight — I’m  going 
with  you,  to  see  that  you  do  it  right — and 
then  he  will  take  a  cross-town  car.  That’s 
the  end  of  William  Wheat,  ex-pavement 
pounder.  He  will  probably  have  a  neatly 
furnished  apartment  before  nightfall,  with 
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a  couple  of  valets  and  a  private  shoe-shiner.” 

“Df  course  you  are  welcome  to  whatever 
feather-weight  opinion  you  prefer,”  Ed¬ 
wards  drawled.  “Wheat  won’t  find  Dil¬ 
lingham.  He  won’t  find  me  to  return  the 
money,  because  he  doesn’t  know  my  haimts 
or  my  home - ” 

“And  is  frightfully  uninterested,  any¬ 
how,”  interrupted  Bedlow'. 

“Therefore  he  will  have  to  carry  the 
money  with  him.  My  theory  is  that  Bill 
Wheat’s  reformation  begins  from  that  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“  My  theory  is  that  we  ought  to  have  an¬ 
other  drink  and  then  go  home.  If  you  fail 
to  return  to  sanity  by  to-morrow  and  per¬ 
sist  in  this  mad  nonsense,  I’ll  meet  you  at 
noon.” 

“I’ll  be  at  the  Traders’  Bank  at  twelve,” 
replied  Edwards. 

While  the  two  friends  sat  before  their 
club  window  discussing  him,  a  man  lay 
up>on  a  soiled  cot  with  his  fingers  locked  be¬ 
hind  his  head,  staring  out  through  the  single 
window  of  his  room.  A  much-dented  hat 
swimg  from  the  gas-jet,  and  a  frayed  coat 
hung  from  the  only  chair  in  the  narrow  room. 


From  the  pocket  of  the  coat  projected  a 
copy  of  a  morning  newspaper,  and  a  close 
examination  would  have  revealed  j>encil- 
marks  in  the  columns  devoted  to  help- 
wanted  advertisements. 

For  Bill  Wheat  there  had  been  another 


“i’m  going  to  bang  you  over  the  head  with  a  club, 
IF  you  come  around  here  again.” 
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fruitless  day.  He  had  visited  four  places 
and  had  b^n  turned  down  unanimously. 
He  had  not  been  shaved  for  several  days, 
and  a  general  air  of  frowsiness  surrounded 
him.  His  clothes  might  have  presented  a 
better  appearance  if  they  had  b^n  pressed; 
but  there  was  no  one  to  do  a  bit  of  benevo¬ 
lent  ironing  for  him,  and  his  credit  with 
tailors  was  down  to  a  slight  trace. 

“All  right,”  said  Bill,  after  a  long  pause, 
addressing  the  top  of  the  window  out  of 
which  he  stared,  “I  may  not  have  a  job 
now,  but  I’ll  get  one  some  day.” 

Then  he  went  to  sleep  supp>erless,  as  he 
had  often  done  before. 

At  five  minutes  of  twelve  the  next  day, 
Bedlow  stood  in  the  marble  hall  of  the 
Traders’  Bank,  and  on  the  stroke  of  noon 
Edwards  came  in  briskly. 

“Well?”  asked  the  former. 

“Perfectly  well,”  smiled  the  potential 
benefactor.  “Wait  here  a  moment  and  I’ll 
be  with  you.” 

He  dropp)ed  into  the  line  leading  to  the 
paying-teller’s  window,  and  Bedlow  watched 
him  absently. 

“He’s  making  an  awful  fool  of  himself,” 
he  muttered.  “I  wonder  if  there’s  no  way 
to  prevent  it.  This  is  simply  the  same  as 
throwing  a  thousand  dollars  into  the  fire. 
It  won’t  help  the  man  who  gets  it,  and  it  will 
cut  a  chunk  out  of  Edwards’s  visible  supply. 
He’s  a  sentimental  idiot,  and  I’m  no  better 
for  letting  him  do  it.” 

Edwards  reappeared  a  few  moments  la¬ 
ter.  Bedlow  saw  him  slip  the  long  green 
lithograph  into  an  envelope  and  carefully 
moisten  the  flap  with  his  tongue. 

“You’re  going  to  do  this  fool  thing?” 
he  asked  sternly. 

“  I  certainly  am;  got  to  win  the  silly  wager 
you  made.” 

“  How  much  money  have  you  left  in  this 
bank?” 

“Oh,  a  couple  of  barrels,  I  supp>ose,”  Ed¬ 
wards  retorted  airily.  “It’s  not  your  fu¬ 
neral,  anyhow.  I’ll  not  come  around  beg¬ 
ging  the  loan  of  a  ten-spot;  so  ease  your 
aching  mind.” 

“It’s  not  that,  old  chap,”  Bedlow  said 
earnestly.  “But  I  hate  to  see  you  make 
such  an  ass  of  yourself  about  a  man  who 
probably  woulchi’t  lift  a  finger  for  you. 
Why  not  give  the  bum  twenty  or  thirty 
dollars  and  let  it  go  at  that?  Be  sensible 
about  it.” 


“It  may  probably  occur  to  you  that  I  am 
running  this  business,”  Edwards  laughed. 
“It  is  mine — the  scheme  and  the  money 
to  carry  it  out.  I  am  content.  You’ve  got 
to  be.” 

“You  can’t  afford  to  drop  a  thousand 
dollars,”  Bedlow  remonstrated. 

“I’m  not  losing  it.  I’m  investing  it.  It 
is  a  fund  for  the  re-creation  of  a  man.  Now 
come  along  and  stop  chattering.  You’re 
my  guest,  but  you  have  no  hand  whatever 
in  the  proceedings.” 

The  two  men  left  the  Traders’  Bank  and 
boarded  a  cross-town  car.  An  hour  later, 
Edwards  stepped  into  the  narrow  court 
where  he  had  held  his  first  conversation  with 
Bill  Wheat.  An  old  woman  regarded  the 
two  with  suspicion,  and  informed  them  that 
Bill  Wheat  sometimes  was  at  home  and 
sometimes  wasn’t.  Side  by  side  they 
mounted  the  shaking  stairs  and  Edwarck 
p>oimded  at  a  blackened  door. 

“Who’s  there?”  asked  a  voice.  Bill 
Wheat  was  at  home. 

The  door  op)ened  and  Mr.  Wheat  stood 
before  them,  half  dressed.  He  recognized 
Edwards  and  nodded.  Then  he  silently  re¬ 
garded  his  callers. 

“I’ve  come  to  give  you  a  little  job,”  Ed¬ 
wards  said.  “I  want  you  to  carry  a  letter 
for  me  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  stopping 
at  the  Waldorf.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  letter  be  placed  in  his  hands  and  the 
hands  of  no  other  human  being.  It  is  also 
important  that  you  do  not  lose  the  letter, 
bemuse  it  contains  a  thousand-dollar  bill. 
I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wanting  the 
letter  delivered  in  this  fashion,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  In  case  you  can  not 
find  Mr.  Dillingham  at  the  hotel,  please  go 
back  until  you  do  find  him.  Don’t  let  the 
money  out  of  your  sight  under  any  condi¬ 
tions.  And  for  doing  the  work,  I  pay  you 
this  five-dollar  note.  Can  you  start  at 
once?” 

Wheat  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  manila  envelope.  He  took  the 
five-dollar  bill  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

“Thanks,”  he  said.  “I’ll  take  it  right 
down  there.” 

Edwards  backed  into  the  hall,  drawing 
Bedlow  with  him.  When  the  outer  door 
had  clicked  behind  them,  Bedlow  turned  to 
face  it,  removed  his  hat,  and  bowed  elabor¬ 
ately. 

“So  long,  coin,”  he  said.  “You  were  all 
right  while  you  lasted.” 


V  vvt» 


HE  PRODtrCED  A  LARGE  WALLET,  AND  EXTRAC  TED  FROM  IT  A  WORN  ENVELOPE. 


Far  above  them,  Bill  Wheat  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed  and  stared  at  the  yellow  en¬ 
velope.  Then  he  picked  it  up  and  carefully 
read  the  inscription.  He  turned  it  over  in 
his  hands  again  and  again.  Finally  he 
reached  for  his  hat  and  coat  and  smiled  for 
the  first  time  in  months. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Bill  Wheat?” 
Edwards  asked,  as  they  turned  the  corner. 

“I  think  he’s  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
game,  and  if  he  isn’t  dazed,  he’s  on  his 
way  to  a  state  of  unheard-of  bliss.  How 
long  before  you  pay  me  that  dinner?” 

In  the  two  weeks  that  followed,  the 
clerks  at  the  Waldorf  and  sundry  guardians 
of  the  peace  ejected  an  unpleasant-looking 
individual  not  fewer  than  twenty  times.  It 
was  Bill. 

“And  if  you  come  around  again,”  roared 
an  angry  doorman  on  the  occasion  of  the 
final  throw-out,  “I’m  goin’  to  bang  you 
over  the  head  with  a  club  and  then  chuck 
you  into  jail.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  they  ain’t  no 
party  stoppin’  here  named  Dillingham? 
There  never  was  and  never  will  be.  Now 
beat  it.” 

Sorrowfully,  Bill  went  away.  In  the  in¬ 
ner  pocket  of  his  vest  reposed  the  stiff  en¬ 
velope  with  its  precious  contents. 

A  part  of  the  five  dollars  he  received  for 


the  work  had  gone  for  various  needed  arti¬ 
cles,  including  a  safety  razor,  and  their  pos¬ 
session  had  worked  a  change  for  the  better. 
When  he  walked  abroad,  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  some  of  the  stoop  fell  away  from  Ws 
shoulders.  On  the  avenue  his  feet  lifted 
themselves  over  the  cobblestones.  His  hat 
sat .  firmly  on  his  head,  and  his  walk  was 
a  trifle  more  brisk  than  formerly.  Edwards, 
watching  him  from  a  taxicab  one  afternoon, 
smiled  at  the  improvement. 

Bill  changed  the  wording  of  his  opening 
speech  to  people  in  oflficial  positions.  He 
no  longer  said :  “I’m  pretty  bad  off ;  I  need 
work.”  He  said:  “Can  you  give  me  a 
job?  ”  Many  people  could  not  or  would 
not  give  Bill  a  job.  One  person  asked  him 
if  he  could  drive  a  laundry  wagon,  and  Bill 
replied  that  he  could.  - 

“Come  around  to  the  barns  at  five  to¬ 
morrow  morning,”  growled  the  person,  and 
Bill  ceased  to  belong  to  the  unemployed. 

Why  follow  Bill?  He  went  up;  but  de¬ 
tails  are  w’earisome.  In  a  month  he  nad 
changed  the  laundry  wagon  for  a  grocer’s 
delivery  wagon,  and  had  become  familiar 
with  cauliflower,  canned  corn,  brooms, 
pickles,  cheese,  and  eggs.-  In  three  months 
Bill  was  working  on  an  inside  job  for  the 
retail  grocery,  and  in  five  he  had  been 
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transferred  to  a  wholesale  house  in  Worth 
Street. 

Exlwards  followed  his  career  with  inter¬ 
est.  Unrecognized,  he  watched  Wheat  move 
his  few  belongings  from  the  dingy  room  to 
an  apartment  on  the  opposite  side  of  town. 
When  Bill  changed  from  the  laundry  w'agon, 
his  benefactor  knew’  it.  When  he  entered* 
the  wholesale  house,  Edwards  was  j>erfectly 
well  aware  of  the  advancement. 

In  the  course  of  time  Eldwards  broke  the 
news  to  Bedlow. 

“  I’d  like  to  have  you  meet  me  in  the  club 
Thursday  about  tw’o  o’clock,”  he  said. 
“There’s  somebody  coming  up  who  might 
be  of  interest.” 

“Who?”  asked  Bedlow. 

“The  man’s  name  is  Bill  Wheat.” 

“How  do  you  know  he’s  coming? ” 

“  Because  I  wrote  him  a  letter  asking  him 
to  call.” 

“To  the  laundry  company?” 

“Bill  Wheat  left  the  laundry  company 
months  ago.  I  have  kept  you  in  ignorance 
of  his  progress,  but  he  has  made  progress. 
I  think  that  I  have  proved  the  correctness 
of  my  theory  of  some  months  ago.  I  think 
I  have  demonstrated  that  a  down-and-out 
man  only  needs  a  stiff  back-bone,  and  that 
the  possession  of  money  gives  it  to  him.” 

“Does  it  occur  to  you,”  Bedlow  asked 
with  a  grin,  “that  Mr.  Wheat  may  not  an¬ 
swer  your  letter;  that  he  may  not  come  to 
the  club;  that,  if  he  does  come,  he  may 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the  thousand 
dollars  you  gave  him  in  an  envelope?  ” 

“In  that  case,”  Edwards  replied  imper¬ 
turbably,  “  I  will  concede  that  you  win  the 
dinner.” 

A  young  man  of  some  thirty  years  called 
at  the  appointed  club  at  two  o’clock  on 
Thursday,  and  his  card  bore  the  name 
“William  Wheat.”  He  was  well  dressed, 
businesslike,  and  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry. 

“I’d  like  to  see  Mr.  Edwards,”  he  said 
pleasantly  to  the  doorman.  “I  have  an 
appointment  with  him  here  at  two.” 

Before  the  big  window  where  the  plan 
had  first  been  disclosed,  Edwards  and  Bed- 
low  received  the  regenerated  Wheat.  He 


paused  in  some  embarrassment,  but  Ed¬ 
wards  reassured  him. 

“It’s  all  right.  Wheat,”  he  said  smilingly. 
“Mr.  Bedlow  knows  something  about  you, 
too.  You  may  remember  the  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  I  gave  you  to  deliver  to  Dillingham. 
I  have  since  learned  that  he  changed  his 
plans  very  suddenly  and  did  not  come  to 
New  York.  Consequently,  you  could  not 
have  delivered  the  money  to  him,  and  if  it  is 
convenient.  I’ll  take  it  myself.” 

“You’re  quite  right,”  said  Bill  Wheat, 
easily.  “There  was  no  man  named  Dilling¬ 
ham  at  the  hotel.  Here  is  the  money  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was  when  you  gave  it  to  me.” 

He  produced  a  large,  thick,  red  wallet, 
and  extracted  from  it  a  somewhat  wom- 
looking  manila  envelop>e,  with  a  heavy 
seal,  which  he  placed  on  the  table  before 
the  two  men.  Then  he  put  away  his  wallet, 
looked  at  his  w’atch,  and  picked  up  his  hat. 

“I  have  an  appointment  at  two-thirty,” 
he  said,  apologetically.  “I  am  sorry  to 
hurry  aw’ay.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  say.  It  is  this:  I  shall  never  forget 
the  commission  you  gave  me  that  day.  The 
five  dollars  was  a  great  help  to  me.  Thank 
you  and  good-by.” 

When  he  had  gone,  Edw’ards  turned  to 
Bedlow  and  smiled  dreamily.  The  smoke 
from  his  cigar  curled  upward  to  the  ceiling 
and  hung  in  a  misty  cloud.  Bedlow  poked 
the  rug  ruminatively  with  his  stick. 

“  I  suppose  I  ow’e  you  a  dinner,”  he  said 
at  last. 

“You  do.” 

“The  whole  thing  has  taught  me  a  lesson. 
It  has  increased  my  respect  for  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  and  your  genuine 
love  for  your  fellow  beings.  I  tell  you,  it 
amoimts  to  something  when  a  man  is  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  his  money  like  that.  .  .  .  What 
are  you  laughing  at  ?  ” 

“At  the  last  part  of  your  complimentary 
remark,”  Edwards  chuckled. 

“Why?” 

“Open  the  envelopo.” 

Bedlow  did  so,  wonderingly  .  .  . 

A  long,  sinuous,  green  cigar-coupon 
slipped  out  up>on  the  table. 


®  BIG  BUSINESS  ® 
AND  THE  BENCH 

^he  Federal  Courts 
Last  Jvr  the  Interests" 

BY  C  P  CONNOLLY 

V 

Schfort  Note.  —Many  good  citizens  have  fell  that  although  state  courts  with  elective  judges 
are  sometimes  susceptible  to  improper  local  influences,  we  have  an  ultimate  safeguard  in  the 
learning  atui  the  integrity  of  our  Federal  judiciary.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
Federal  judges,  appointed  by  the  President  for  life,  are  indeed  bulwarks  of  justice  for  us  all. 
Mr.  Connolly  now  turns  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  offers  us  examples  to  show  that  they  are  more, 
instead  of  less,  vulnerable  than  the  state  courts. 

mF  THE  Government  Secret  Serv-  resentative,  a  senator,  or  a  state  judge  is  re¬ 
ice  would  follow  the  trail  of  cer-  jected  by  his  constituency.  Whereupon 
tain  Federal  judges,  it  would  do  either  a  new  judicial  district  is  created  to 
the  country'  a  real  service.  make  a  place  for  him,  or  his  name  is  placed 

I  sp)eak  with  all  due  respect  for  all  honor-  on  the  waiting  list, 
able  judges,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  high  The  Federal  bench  has  become  the  Soldiers’ 
regard  that  as  a  nation  we  owe  them.  Home  of  disabled  politicians. 

There  are  many  high-minded  men  on  the  After  lawyers  like  Hoar,  Edmunds,  Vest, 
Federal  bench;  but  they  are  not  numerous  Spooner,  Bailey,  Root,  Knox,  and  Borah 
enough  to  compensate.  The  wonder  is  how  have  worked  diligently  on  a  measure  of 
even  they  got  their  places.  importance,  compromising  here  and  there 

Federal  judges  are  usually  selected  by  to  insure  safety,  the  act  will  be  declared 
the  United  States  senators  from  the  dif-  unconstitutional  by  some  of  these  Federal 
ferent  states.  These  senators,  in  most  of  our  judges.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  one  of 
states,  are  in  turn  selected  by  the  corp>ora-  these  former  congressmen  sitting  on  the  Fed- 
tions  who  are  the  most  frequent  litigants  eral  bench  had  attempted  to  discuss  a  consti- 
in  our  Federal  courts.  Railway  magnates  tutional  question  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
who  never  attend  a  primary,  hurry  to  during  his  term  of  service,  he  w'ould  have 
Washington  to  look  after  the  appointments  been,  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  But  the  mo- 
of  Federal  judges.  If  the  President  refuses  ment  he  mounts  the  bench,  his  utterances be- 
to  name  the  candidate  selected  by -the  sena-  come  oracular.  His  sense  of  importance  in  his 
tors,  senatorial  “courtesy”  refuses  to  con-  ability  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress,  duly 
firm  the  appointment.  approved  by  the  President,  is  a  constant 

Men  of  learning  and  ability  sit  on  temptation  to  exercise  this  prower.  He  be- 
the  Federal  bench,  but  they  have  been  ap-  comes  a  veritable  bull  in  a  china-shop.  The 
pointed,  not  for  these  qualifications,  but  efforts  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Senate 
because  of  their  prejudice  in  favor  of  and  House  are  snuffed  out  by  the  decisions 
Privilege.  of  mediocre  judges. 

The  Federal  judiciary — I  am  not  now  Before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
speaking  of  the  Supreme  Court — has  been  States  decided  that  it  had  the  power  to  de- 
the  resort  of  that  creature  known  in  the  par-  dare  a  law  unconstitutional,  this  power  had 
lance  of  the  day  as  the  “lame  duck.”  A  rep-  been  claimed  by  a  court  in  Rhode  Island; 
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but  the  decision  was  repudiated  by  the  leg¬ 
islature,  and  the  judges  responsible  for  it 
were  retired  to  private  life. 

There  is  not  a  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  Canada  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Canadians  come  of  the  same 
stock  that  we  do.  Y et  the  traveler  who  cross¬ 
es  the  St.  Lawrence  is  in  a  country  where 
courts  have  not  the  power  to  declare  a  law 
void.  In  our  own  country  the  traveler 
changes  laws  as  often  as  he  changes  cars. 
No  one  can  tell  w’hat  was  the  last  guess  of 
some  judge  as  to  whether  the  legislature  was 
an  aggregation  of  bunglers  or  a  conclave  of 
wise  men. 

In  no  other  important  country  of  the 
world  are  the  courts  allowed  to  veto  the 
acts  of  the  legislature. 

“It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  a  government 
republican  in  which  a  branch  of  the  supreme 
power  is  independent  of  the  nation,”  said 
Jefferson. 

WHEN  IS  A  CAR  NOT  A  CAR? 

Judge  Smith  McPherson  is  the  Fed¬ 
eral  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa. 
His  judicial  district  is  known  among  Middle 
West  lawyers  as  the  “Burlington  reserva¬ 
tion,”  because  the  Burlington  railway  system 
is  believed  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the 
appointments  of  judges  there.  McPherson 
was  the  attorney  for  the  Burlington  road 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  he  left 
Congress  to  become  a  Federal  judge.  Some 
Iowa  and  Missouri  lawyers  charge  that  he  is 
still  very  close  to  the  railways. 

He  once  decided  in  a  damage  case  that 
the  tender  of  an  engine  was  not  a  “car” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Safety  .\ppliance 
act;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  thought  differently.  McPherson  also 
wrote  the  opinion  in  the  Missouri  rate  case, 
enjoining  the  state  of  Missouri  from  enforc¬ 
ing  its  laws. 

.\t  a  public  gathering  some  years  ago  in 
Iowa,  McPherson  was  so  intoxicated  that  he 
was  compelled  to  cling  to  the  furniture  while 
trying  to  poise  on  his  feet.  He  said  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  condition,  that  he  was 
“opposed  to  reforms  and  reformers.”  This 
exhibition  on  the  part  of  Judge  McPherson 
led  to  the  introduction  in  an  Iowa  business 
organization  of  resolutions  calling  for  his 
impeachment. 

In  the  judicial  xirtues  of  Henry  T.  Reed, 
Federal  judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 


Iowa,  there  is  some  compensation  for  the 
character  of  McPherson. 

John  F.  Philips,  until  he  recently  resigned 
while  under  threat  of  Congressional  investi¬ 
gation,  was  the  Federal  judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Had  he  been  im¬ 
peached,  his  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year  would  have  been  discontinued.  He  is 
still  drawing  his  salary ;  his  resignation  made 
it  seciHe.  Shortly  after  resigning,  he  aj)- 
p)eared  as  attorney  for  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  whose  tool  he  was  charged  with 
being  w'hile  on  the  bench. 

Eminent  lawyers  in  Kansas  City-  had  for 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  Philips’s  resignation, 
refused  to  practise  in  the  Federal  court. 
They  claimed  that  Philips  had  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  headed  by  Frank  Hagerman,  the 
Standard  Oil  attorney,  and  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  win  a  case  in  that  court  unless 
you  were  a  member  of  this  cabinet. 

John  C.  Pollock  is  the  Federal  judge  for 
the  District  of  Kansas,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  immediately  across 
the  line  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Pa¬ 
pers  on  record  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oklahoma  show  that  Pollock  was  charged 
during  his  career  as  a  lawyer  with  appear¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  of  a  case. 

As  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  he  concurred  in  an  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  Midland  National  Bank — an  Armou. 
institution — which  misstated  an  important 
fact  in  the  case.  The  bank  profited  many 
thousands  of  dollars  by  this  decision.  When 
the  court’s  attention  was  called  to  the  mis¬ 
statement  of  this  fact  in  its  opinion,  it 
refused  to  correct  it.  The  judge  who  wrote 
the  opinion  afterw'ard  resigned  to  become 
attorney  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

“judicial  forgery” 

Judge  Pollock  declared  unconstitutional 
the  splendid  Bank  Guarantee  Act  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  by  which  the  state  banks  were  secured 
against  insolvency.  The  national  banks 
were  opposed  to  the  act.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upheld  the  law. 

In  1903,  the  Kaw  (Kansas)  River,  which 
flows  into  the  Missouri  River  at  Kansas 
City,  overflowed  its  banks,  destroying 
twenty  million  dollars’  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Fifteen  thousand  people  were  thrown 
out  of  their  homes.  In  IQ04  and  in 
1908  the  river  again  overflowed  its 


FORMER  FEDERAL  Jl’DGE  HENRY  CLAY  CALDWELL,  NOW  LIVING  IN  HONORABLE  RETIREMENT 
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The  railways  and  beef-packing  coiporations 
had  encroached  upon  the  channel  of  the 
river,  reducing  its  width  to  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  These  encroachments  were  largely 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The 
legislature  of  Kansas  authorized  a  drainage 
district  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  river. 
Federal  e.xp>erts  reported  that  the  river 
should  be  widened  by  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet. 

The  railway  companies  sought  through 
Judge  Pollock  to  enjoin  the  work  of  widen¬ 
ing  the  river.  Judge  Pollock  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
report  of  his  own  referee,  to  whom  he  had 
assigned  the  task  of  investigation,  he  order¬ 
ed  him  to  draw  up  a  second  report. 

In  the  presence  of  all  the  attorneys  in  the 
case.  Judge  Pollock,  while  plainly  intoxi¬ 
cated,  signed  a  judgment  which  left  the 
width  of  the  river  as  it  had  been,  and  saved 
the  railways  the  expense  incident  to  length¬ 
ening  their  bridges.  It  pretended  to  be  a 
decree  consented  to  by  all  parties  to  the  suit, 
and  he  signed  it  wlule  the  attorneys  for 
the  people  of  Kansas  were  on  their  feet  pro¬ 
testing  that  they  did  not  consent.  His  ad 
has  been  publicly  characterized,  with  emphasis 
if  not  precision,  as  a  judicial  forgery." 

“  Any  one  who  appeals  from  this  decision,” 
threatened  the  intoxicated  judge  from  the 
bench,  “does  so  at  his  own  risk.” 

This  judge  left  the  people  along  the  river¬ 
front  where  he  found  them,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  railways  and  the  elements. 

A  COSTLY  RECEIVERSfflP 

One  other  case  that  shows  Pollock’s  char¬ 
acteristic  practise  may  be  cited.  In  1Q09, 
on  his  own  motion  he  appointed  Henry  Mc- 
Grew,  a  close  friend,  receiver  for  the  Bonner 
Portland  Cement  Company.  In  order  to 
get  the  stockholders  of  the  Bonner  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company  to  consent  to  his 
receivership,  McGrew,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  informed  them  that  he  would 
not  charge  for  his  services  as  receiver.  He 
was  subsequently  allowed  by  Judge  Pollock 
825,000  for  fourteen  months’  employment. 
McGrew  was  without  previous  experience 
in  the  cement  business.  No  cement  plant 
would  have  paid  him  $5,000  a  year.  He 
was  also  allowed  $5,000  in  addition  for  attor¬ 
ney’s  fees,  although  he  was  himself  an  attor¬ 
ney.  Five  hundred  dollars  would  have  been 


a  liberal  allowance  for  the  legal  services 
performed. 

Judge  Pollock  jjersonally  took  charge  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  company.  He  help>- 
ed  select  directors  for  the  new  company. 
McGrew  secretly  bought  up  the  stock  of  the 
old  company  at  depredat^  prices.  Then 
he  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  new 
company  for  his  services  as  manager  at 
$6,000  a  year,  $15,000  less  than  he  had 
collected  in  a  year  as  receiver.  McGrew 
and  his  friends  now  control  the  new 
company. 

When  the  appointment  of  Judge  Pollock 
to  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  United  States 
was  being  urged  upon  President  Taft,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Walter  R.  Stubbs  of  Kansas  telegraph¬ 
ed  the  President  that  Pollock  was  unfit  for 
his  present  office. 

judges’  traveling  expenses 

Originally,  the  Federal  judges  were  not 
allowed  expenses  for  holding  court  in  other 
districts  than  their  owm.  It  was  a  high  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  a  district  judge  to  reside  in 
any  other  district  than  the  one  for  which  he 
w'as  appointed.  The  act  of  Congress  of 
July  I,  1898,  however,  provided  that  dis¬ 
trict  judges  directed  to  hold  court  outside 
of  their  own  districts  be  paid  reasonable 
exp)enses,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  a  day. 
These  e.xpenses  are  paid  by  the  marshal  of 
the  district  upon  judge's  written  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  led  to 
invitations  for  the  exchange  of  friendly  calls 
among  the  judges. 

For  many  years  Judge  Smith  McPherson 
of  Iowa  has  been  constantly  sitting  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri.  Philips  took  his  place  in 
Iowa.  Pollock  sat  in  both  jurisdictions. 
Their  annual  expense  accounts  are  high  in 
the  list  of  such  items — ten,  twenty,  and 
fifty  times  as  great  as  those  of  other  dis¬ 
trict  judges. 

Grave  irregularities  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  accounts  of  eighteen  Fed¬ 
eral  court  clerks.  Several  of  these  clerks 
resigned  or  were  removed.  Five  criminal 
prosecutions  were  ordered  and  four  indict¬ 
ments  found  against  these  clerks.  One  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  for  1911  is  the  clerk  of  Judge 
McPherson’s  court  of  Iowa,  and  another  was 
the  clerk  of  Judge  Andrew  P.  McCormick’s 
court  of  Texas.  This  is  the  same  Judge 
McCormick  who  a  few  years  ago  was 


WALTER  H.  SANBORN  OF  ST.  PAUL,  ONE  OF  THE  ABLEST  OF  FEDERAL  JUDGES,  WHOSE 
DECISIONS  DISTINCTLY  FAVOR  BIG  BUSINESS. 


charged  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  with  formerly  a  clerk  in  Kohlsaat’s  law  office, 
gross  partiality  to  the  railways.  The  He  has  been  appiointed  as  receiver,  as  trus- 
charges  were  allowed  to  repiose.  The  at-  tee,  and  as  appraiser  in  fifty-eight  different 
tomey-general  in  his  repiort  calls  attention  cases,  and  allowed  exorbitant  fees  in  many, 
to  the  fact  that  these  clerks  can  be  re-  He  has  grown  rich  out  of  his  receiverships, 
moved  only  by  the  judges  of  the  court,  and  In  violation  of  the  Federal  statutes.  Judge 
that  these  judges  have  failed  to  coopierate  Kohlsaat  appiointed  his  son  to  the  discharge 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  at-  of  judicial  duties  for  which  compensation 
tempt  to  correct  these  irregularities.  was  made.  He  also  appointed  his  private 

secretary  receiver,  and  he  appointed  his 
THE  FAMILY,  TOO  brother-in-law,  Gustave  N.  Smith,  to  the 

pierformance  of  official  duties. 

Henry  L.  Wilson  of  Chicago  was  for  years.  Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup  appointed  as 
before  Judge  Christian  C.  Kohlsaat’s  ele-  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  traction  lines  in 
ration  to  the  Circuit  bench,  a  professional  Chicago,  Marshall  E.  Sampsell,  clerk  of  his 
receiver  in  the  Federal  District  Court  pre-  court.  Grosscup  lived  at  Sampsell’s  home 
sided  over  by  Judge  Kohlsaat.  He  was  during  the  summer.  Grosscup’s  judicial 
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management  of  the  traction  situation  gave 
wide  scandal.  He  is  now  retired,  rich,  and 
is  in  many  street-railway,  gas,  and  oil  deals, 
in  which  deals  his  former  clerk  is  also  inter¬ 
ested. 

When  Charles  H.  Aldrich  of  Chicago 
was  reviewing  the  acts  of  Grosscup  in  ad¬ 
ministering  Chicago  traction  matters,  in  an 
argument  before  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  sitting 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago, 
that  jurist  asked  Aldrich  if  public  necessity 
did  not  require  that  the  question  at  issue 
be  definitely  settled,  even  though  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Court  should  not  approve  of  Gross- 
cup’s  conduct. 

“No,”  declared  Aldrich;  “it  w’ould  be 
.  better  for  the  public  interest  that  the  tracks 
of  the  entire  system  be  closed  forever  to 
traffic  than  that  this  court  should  sanction 
the  conduct  of  this  judge.” 

Judge  D.  P.  Dyer,  a  Missouri  Federal 
judge,  w'as  charged,  prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  with  withholding  moneys  of  one  of 
his  clients,  a  widow'.  It  was  only  after 
threats  of  prosecution  that  he  gave  up  the 
money.  He  w’as  appointed  through  Senator 
Warner,  the  distributor  at  that  time  of  Fed¬ 
eral  patronage  in  Missouri.  He  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  w'orkings  of  the  system 
by  which  senatorial  courtesy  controls  the 
selection  of  judges. 

JUDGES  AND  JUDGES’  SONS 

\  year  ago,  a  son  of  Federal  Judge  W. 
C.  Hook,  Ingham  Hook,  was  employed  in 
the  office  of  Frank  Hagerman,  a  Standard 
Oil  attorney,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
The  Post-Office  Department  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  tried  to  put  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  Company,  an  independent  concern, 
out  of  business.  It  was  charged  in  the 
pleadings  in  one  of  the  cases  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  in  this,  and  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
president  of  the  Uncle  Sam  Company  was  on 
the  stand  before  Judge  Hook  in  contempt 
proceedings.  Hook  mercilessly  browbeat 
him.  And  a  Kansas  lawyer,  who  is  also 
something  of  a  literary  man,  and  who  saw 
the  scene  in  court,  told  me  he  went  away 
from  the  court-room  with  the  inspiration 
for  a  story  to  be  entitled  “In  the  Lion’s 
Mouth.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
state  and  Federal  judges  everywhere  have 


had  relatives  in  the  employ  of  litigants 
w’hose  suits  took  up  a  large  part  of  the  time 
of  these  judges. 

A.  L.  Sanborn,  Federal  judge  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wisconsin,  was  for  years  the  lob¬ 
byist  of  the  public-service  corporations  of 
Wisconsin.  When  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Federal  bench,  his  son  succeeded  to  his 
place. 

Henry  F.  Sanborn,  son  of  Judge  Walter  H. 
Sanborn  of  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  the  opinion 
in  the  recent  Minnesota  rate  case,  which 
aroused  the  temper  of  the  governors  assem¬ 
bled  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  last  summer, 
is  traffic  insjjector  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  one  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  Judge  Sanborn’s  decision.  The  son  was 
appointed  last  year. 

Another  son  of  Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn, 
Bruce  Sanborn,  was  taken  into  partnership 
in  the  law  firm  of  Durment  &  Moore  of  St. 
Paul,  immediately  after  Judge  Sanborn  had 
appointed  a  member  of  that  firm  to  a 
lucrative  position  in  connection  with  the 
receivership  of  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western 
Railway. 

A  son  of  Federal  Judge  John  E.  Garland 
of  South  Dakota  was  for  years  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Great  Northern  Road.  Judge 
Garland  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
Commerce  Court. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Judge  James  B.  Gantt 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  was, 
during  his  term  of  office,  in  the  claims  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company  of  Kansas  City,  probably 
the  largest  litigant  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 
Another  son  was  in  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  same  company. 

Judge  Valliant  of  the  same  court  had  a 
son  who  was  general  claims  agent  for  the 
St.  Louis  Transit  Company.  He  wrote  an 
opinion  holding  that  the  fellow-servant  law 
of  Missouri,  passed  for  the  protection  of  em¬ 
ployees,  did  not  apply  to  street  railways. 

It  is  possible  that  Judge  Valliant  was 
sincere  in  his  contention.  Unfortunately, 
the  doubt  was  resolved  against  him  in  the 
public  mind.  And  furthermore  the  legis¬ 
lature  corrected  his  doctrine. 

I  might  carry  on  this  list  at  great  length. 
Does  the  proof  show  that  these  employ¬ 
ments  influence  the  judges? 

“I  can  not  give  you  judgments,  my  son, 
in  order  that  you  may  profit  by  them,”  said 
that  righteous  chancellor  of  England,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  “but  men  will  think  I  will. 
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and  therefore  you  will  be  enriched  by  your 
connection.” 

If  any  lawyer  is  curious  to  know  how  far 
and  how  foolishly  a  judge  will  go  to  serv’e  a 
railway,  let  him  read  117  Federal  Reporter, 
page  463.  If  he  is  also  curious  to  read  a 
stinging  rebuke  to  a  lower  court  by  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  let  him  read 
196  United  States  Reports,  page  i.  This  is 
the  story  of  those  decisions: 

A  Southern  Pacific  brakeman  named 
Johnson  was  ordered  to  uncouple  the  engine 
from  his  freight  train  and  couple  it  to  a 
dining-car  standing  on  a  side-track  at  Prom¬ 
ontory,  Utah,  for  the  purjwse  of  turning 
the  dining-car  around,  in  readiness  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  next  west-bound  passenger 
train.  The  dining-car  had  been  dropped  by 
the  east-bound  passenger  train  an  hour  or 
so  before.  .An  act  of  Congress  provided  that 
all  interstate  commerce  cars  should  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  couplers  coupling  automatically. 
The  engine  of  the  freight  train  was  equipped 
with  a  different  coupler  from  that  of  the 
dining-car,  and  the  two  would  not  work 
automatically.  Johnson  was  compelled  to 
couple  them  with  a  pin,  and  while  doing  so 
was  seriously  injured. 

Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn  of  St.  Paul  held 
that  the  dining-car  w'as  not  engaged  in  in¬ 
terstate  traffic,  because  it  was  on  the  side¬ 
track  waiting  for  the  west-bound  train.  He 
held  that  the  engine  was  not  a  car,  and  that 
it  made  no  difference,  so  long  as  the  cars 
were  equipped  with  couplers,  whether  they 
were  couplers  that  would  couple  or  not. 

In  overruling  him,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  paid  its  resjiects  to 
Judge  Sanborn  in  a  scathing  opinion,  saying, 
in  part,  that  his  conclusions  were  “arrived 
at  by  an  inadmissible  narrowness  of  con¬ 
struction.” 

WHY  CASES  ARE  TRANSFERRED 

i  When  the  amount  involved  is  over  $2,000, 

'  and  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  is  a  resi- 
!  dent  of  another  state,  a  case  brought  in  the 
!  state  courts  may  be  removed  to  the  Federal 
courts  on  demand  of  the  non-resident  party, 
j  This  is  one  reason  why  large  corporations 
are  concerned  with  the  selection  of  Federal 
J  judges.  They  may  bring  or  defend  a  suit 
I  in  any  Federal  court  except  in  the  state 
I  where  they  are  chartered.  The  Federal 
judges  are  irremovable  except  by  the  an¬ 


tique  remedy  of  impeachment.  They  are 
protected  from  the  reach  of  the  public  by 
the  salvage  corps  of  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  DODGING  STATE  LAWS 

In  one  litigation  in  Montana,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  company  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  which  had  been  organized  under 
the  Montana  laws,  was  reorganized  under 
the  laws  of  New  York,  and  transferred  its 
entire  property  and  assets,  amounting  to 
$40,000,000,  to  the  New  York  corporation, 
in  order  to  have  the  pending  case  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Montana  state  court  to  the 
Federal  court. 

Another  trick  of  litigation  was  peculiar 
to  the  Amalgamated.  The  farmers  of  the 
Deer  Lodge  Valley  in  Montana  claimed  that 
the  smoke  from  the  Washoe  smelter,  which 
refines  the  ores  of  the  Amalgamated,  killed 
their  stock  and  ruined  their  farms.  They 
brought  suit  in  the  Federal  court  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  They  lost  their  suit.  They  undertook 
to  appeal.  There  was  a  large  mass  of  testi¬ 
mony.  The  clerk’s  fees  for  copies  of  the 
testimony  and  court  records  would  cost 
$15,000.  While  the  case  was  pending,  a 
tool  of  the  Amalgamated  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress,  and  had  it  passed,  doubling 
the  clerk’s  fees  in  the  Montana  court,  which 
would  compel  the  farmers  to  pay  $30,000 
for  their  transcript.  Upon  learning  the 
facts,  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco 
ordered  the  transcript  transmitted  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  form,  without  expense  to  the  farmers. 

what’s  “jurisdiction”  between  friends? 

In  May,  1906,  suit  was  brought  in  Federal 
Judge  Robert  E.  Lewis’s  court  at  Denver  to 
validate  the  claim  of  the  Denver  Tramway 
Company  to  a  perpetual  franchise  of  the 
streets  of  Denver.  Mayor  Robert  W.  Sf)eer, 
Democrat,  employed  as  sp)ecial  counsel 
for  the  city,  to  fight  this  claim,  Walter 
Dixon,  the  personal  attorney  of  “Boss” 
William  G.  Evans,  Republican,  president 
of  the  Tramway  Company.  The  Federal 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case,  and 
be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  Dixon  that  he  so 
told  the  court.  He  announced,  however, 
that  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  client,  the 
city,  not  to  press  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 
Judge  Lewis  gave  the  Tramw’ay  Company  a 
decision.  He  said  that  if  the  question  of  his 


JOHN  C.  POLLOCK  OF  KANSAS,  WHOSE  RULINGS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  RAILWAYS  AND  BIG  INTER¬ 
ESTS  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  VIOLENTLY  CRITICISED  THAN  THOSE  OF  ANY  OTHER 
FEDERAL  JUDGE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 
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I  jurisdiction  had  been  raised,  he  would  have 
been  compielled  to  decide  that  he  had  no 
jurisdiction.  But  inasmuch  as  it  had  not 
been  raised,  he  would  assume  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

It  is  hard  for  the  people  to  win  a  law¬ 
suit  when  the  lawyers  for  the  corporations 
represent  both  sides,  and  when  the  judge  is  so 
anxious  to  try  the  case  that  he  will  take 
jurisdiction  whether  he  is  entitled  to  it  or 
not. 

In  1910,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  which  held  the  bonds  of  the 
Denver  Water  Company,  filed  a  suit  in 
Judge  Lewis’s  court  to  prevent  the  city  of 
Denver  from  issuing  bonds  for  its  own 
I  water  system,  after  the  water  company  had 
!  refused  to  sell  its  plant  for  $7,000,000. 
Judge  Lewis  enjoined  the  issuance  of  the 
bonds.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  from 
the  bench  a  most  intemperate  harangue 
*  against  the  whole  tendency  toward  popular 
government. 

About  five  years  ago  the  legislature  of 
Missouri  passed,  almost  unanimously,  a 
I  law  providing  that  a  railway  company  in- 
"1  coiporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri 
which  removed  its  litigation  from  the  state 
to  the  Federal  courts  should  have  its  license 
to  do  business  in  that  state  revoked.  An 
act  of  Congress  provides  that  the  Federal 
courts,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  statutes  otherwise 
require,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
;  the  state  of  their  jurisdiction.  This  act  of 
i  Congress  is  frequently  ignored  by  Federal 
judges,  and  the  result  is  practically  two  dif¬ 
ferent  rules  of  decision  in  the  same  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  confusing  and  disheartening  the  prac- 
:  tising  lawyer. 

Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Kentucky 
had  passed  laws  similar  to  the  Missouri  law, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  such  a  law  constitutional.  But 
Judge  Smith  McPherson  declared  the  Mis¬ 
souri  law  unconstitutional.  He  said  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
often  overruled  its  own  decisions. 

From  1888  to  1906,  244  railway  cases 
were  removed  on  motion  of  the  railways 
from  state  courts  to  the  Federal  courts  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Two  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  these  cases  against  the  railways 
were  dismissed  by  the  Federal  judges.  In 
only  fourteen  cases  were  verdicts  secured 
against  the  railways. 

In  fourteen  years,  only  one  final  verdict 


against  a  railway  in  a  personal  injury  case  ' 

was  secured  before  Judge  Philips.  The 
plaintiff  in  that  case  got  $300.  This  record 
is  better  by  one  notch  than  that  of  Judge 
William  Lochren  of  Minnesota.  It  is  said 
that  Judge  Lochren  never  decided  against 
a  railway  except  on^e,  and  that  then  he  w’as  ^ 

reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  “  If  you 
had  a  suit  against  a  railway  in  Judge  Loch- 
ren’s  court,”  said  a  distinguished  Minne¬ 
sota  lawyer,  “you  might  just  as  well  dis¬ 
miss  it  and  save  costs.” 

judges’  junkets 

At  ten-thirty  on  the  evening  of  January 
28,  1906,  the  private  car  of  Gardiner  La- 
throp,  chief  attorney  at  Chicago  of  the  Atch¬ 
ison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany,  lay  in  the  Union  Deix)t  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  It  was  stocked  with  meat 
and  drink.  The  engineer  had  steam  up. 

In  the  car  were  Judge  Smith  McPherson  of 
Iowa;  Judge  John  F.  Philips  of  Missouri; 

Judge  John  C.  Pollock  of  Kansas;  Samuel 
W.  Moore,  general  solicitor  for  the  Kansas 
City  Southern;  Judge  O.  M.  Sjjencer,  gen¬ 
eral  solicitor  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy;  Gardiner  Lathrop,  and  a  physi¬ 
cian.  They  were  starting  for  Tampico, 

Mexico,  for  two  weeks  of  tarpon-fishing. 

J.  H.  Durkee,  a  local  coal  dealer,  a  heavy 
shipper  over  the  railways,  and  a  friend  of 
one  of  the  lawyers,  was  about  to  board  the 
private  car  with  a  hamjaer  containing  two 
geese,  nine  snipe,  and  half  a  dozen  prairie 
chickens.  It  was  the  closed  season  for 
prairie  chicken  under  the  game  law  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Durkee  was  one  of  those  who  had 
gone  to  the  State  Capitol  the  winter  before 
and  lobbied  for  the  law.  He  was  intercepted 
by  J.  H.  Rodes,  the  state  game  warden,  and 
relieved  of  the  prairie  chickens;  the  geese 
and  snipe  he  was  allowed  to  take  to  the 
private  car. 

The  arrest  of  Durkee  led  to  some  un¬ 
pleasant  newspaper  publicity.  In  a  public 
speech,  Judge  J.  McD.  Trimble,  a  ^stin- 
guished  Kansas  City  lawyer,  denounced  the 
junketing  trip  of  the  judges  and  the  rail¬ 
way  lawyers.  “I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,” 
he  declared,  “that  I  believe  those  general 
solicitors  would  not  have  invited  the  men 
they  did  had  not  those  men  been  judges.” 

This  fishing-bee  occurred  during  the 
pendency  before  Judges  Philips  and  Mc¬ 
Pherson  of  the  celebrated  Missouri  rate 
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case — now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — in  which  these  judges 
without  notice  enjoined  the  state  authori¬ 
ties  from  enforcing  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
Judge  Philips  denied  that  these  social  at¬ 
tentions  on  the  part  of  the  railway  attorneys 
influenced  the  judgment  of  the  judges.  (A 
Montana  legislator  who  appropriated  $1,100 
that  he  found  in  an  envelope  which  was 
thrown  over  his,  hotel  transom,  said  the 
same  sort  of  thing.)  The  railways  won 
their  case,  however. 

In  the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
him,  Federal  Judge  Charles  Sw’ayne  of 
Florida  admitted  that  he  had  traveled  with¬ 
out  e.xpense  to  himself  in  a  private  car  from 
Delaware  to  Florida,  and  from  there  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  back.  Judge  Peter  S. 
Grosscup  of  Chicago  solicited  and  received 
a  private  car  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
is  true  that  Grosscup  inveighed  against  the 
corporations,  but  all  too  frequently  he  de¬ 
cided  in  their  favor. 

A  few  years  ago  a 
Chicago  railway  law¬ 
yer  stated  that  he 
had  never  lost  a  case 
for  his  company  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

Justice  Horace 
Lurton  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was 
formerly  knowm  in 
his  district  as  “Pri¬ 
vate  Car”  Lurton. 

President  Roosevelt 
refused  to  appoint 
him  to  the  Supreme 
Ijench.  Justice  Lur¬ 
ton  had  “  the  railroad 
mind.”  President 
Taft  made  Justice 
Lurton’s  confirma¬ 
tion  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  favor  to  himsel  f . 

Governor  Braxton 
B.  Comer  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  In  a  formal  in¬ 
terview  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1910,  said  that 
he  had  no  confidence 
in  Federal  Judge  Thomas  G.  Jones  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  Judge  Jones  had  enjoined  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  railway-rate  laws  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  Governor  Comer  stated  that  Judge 
Jones  had  been  an  employee  from  youth 


of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad;  that 
he  continued  in  that  employment  until  he 
went  on  the  bench;  and  that  many  of  his 
relatives  were  thus  employed. 

Robert  W.  Archbald,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federjil  judge  and  member  of  the  new  Com¬ 
merce  Court,  who  sentenced  a  consumptive 
fruit  importer  in  New  York  to  jail,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  merely  fined  a  wealthy  silk 
imp>orter  who  had  robbed  the  Government 
of  over  a  million,  was  apirointed  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  bench  through  the  influence  of  Matthew 
S.  Quay,  the  former  Pennsylvania  boss;  and 
behind  Quay  were  the  great  corporations. 

what's  in  a  name! 

Formerly,  whenever  a  railway  company 
could  pwofitably  pay  the  expiense  incident 
to  a  receivership  for  the  sake  of  ridding  it¬ 
self  of  its  debts,  it  sought,  through  one  of 
its  bondholders,  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Its  prop)erty 
was  sold  to  a  new 
company  organized 
by  the  stock-and 
bond-holders  of  the 
old  company. 

The  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock  Railroad 
Company,  for  in¬ 
stance,  went  through 
this  process  three 
times.  After  the  first 
foreclosure,  it  chang¬ 
ed  its  name  to  the 
Memphis  &  Little 
Rock  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  After  the  sec¬ 
ond  foreclosure,  it 
went  back  to  its  old 
name,  and  after  the 
third  foreclosure  as¬ 
sumed  again  the  title 
of  the  Memphis  & 
Little  Rock  Railway 
Company.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  CQurts  were  par¬ 
ties  to  these  gross 
frauds. 

Suits  amounting 
to  some  two  million 
dollars  had  accumulated  against  the  St. 
Louis  Traction  Company.  That  comjrany 
disorganized  and  transferred  its  property 
to  the  St.  Louis  Transit  Company.  Not 
an  officer  or  a  car  conductor  quit  his 
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post.  The  courts  held  that  the  suitors  had 
no  claim  against  the  new  company.  They 
were  told  to  look  to  the  old  company,  which 
did  not  even  have  oflSce  furniture  left  to 
satisfy  its  creditors.  One  of  the  attorneys 
who  was  a  party  to  this  was  a  former  Fed¬ 
eral  judge.  He  is  the  author  of  the  high¬ 
ly  moral  aphorism  that  “bribery  is  a  con¬ 
ventional  crime.”  He  resigned  from  the 
Federal  bench  to  be  succeeded  by  his  part¬ 
ner,  another  representative  of  Big  Business 
in  St.  Louis. 

A  SUICIDE  THAT  CHANGED  COURT  PRECEDENT 

Judge  Henry^  Clay  Caldw’ell,  late  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  an  appointee  of  President 
Lincoln,  was  one  of  the  first  judges  to 
seek  to  cure  the  evil  of  receiverships.  The 
judge-made  rule  at  that  time  was  that 
debts  for  labor,  material,  and  supplies  were 
outlawed  after  three  months.  Judge  Caldwell 
threw  out  of  his  court  the  debt  of  a  tie- 
contractor  which  was  eleven  months  old. 
By  this  decision  the  contractor  lost  his  all. 
He  went  from  the  court-room,  and  was 
found  the  same  night  at  his  home  hanging 
to  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

This  incident  changed  the  law  in  that  jur¬ 
isdiction.  Judge  Caldwell,  filled  with  re¬ 
morse,  decided  that  precedents  should  no 
longer  stand  for  injustice  in  his  court.  He 
never  thereafter  appointed  a  receiver  e.xcept 
upon  condition  that  all  claims  for  labor,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  material,  and  all  claims  for  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  road,  unless  outlawed  under 
the  state  law,  should  have  preference  over 
mortgages.  The  injustice  to  the  p>oor  tie- 
contractor  with  the  coon-skin  cap  made  ul¬ 
timately  for  justice  in  subsequent  cases. 
His  wraith  haunted  the  bench. 

For  more  than  two  thousand  miles  along 
the  line  of  its  road,  from  Minnesota  to 
Puget  Sound,  the  Government  gave  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  every 
alternate  section  of  the  public  lands,  for 
twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  its  track  in  the 
states,  and  for  forty  miles  on  each  side  of  its 
track  in  the  territories.  The  grant  express¬ 
ly  said  that  the  railway  company  should 
sell  the  land  to  the  public  for  not  more  than 
$2.50  per  acre.  The  Government  desired 
to  encourage  settlement,  and  to  distribute 
the  land  among  the  settlers;  it  had  in  mind 
the  ancient  control  of  the  land  by  the  un¬ 
taxed  nobility. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
mortgaged  these  lands.  The  Government 
grant  had  stated:  if  you  mortgage  the  lands, 
and  they  are  sold  under  the  hammer,  you 
must  sell  them  at  public  sale,  in  single  sec¬ 
tions  and  subdivisions,  to  the  highest  and 
best  bidders.  By  grace  of  the  Federal 
courts,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  It 
emerged  as  the  Northern  Pacific  Railu’ay 
Company,  disencumbered  of  its  debts,  and 
invested  with  this  great  grant  without  con¬ 
dition.  It  was  enabled  to  sell  the  land  at 
any  price  it  saw'  fit. 

In  a  small  loft  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
Judge  Cornelius  H.  Hanford’s  court  in  Seat¬ 
tle  is  the  evidence  that  shows  how  this  was 
done.  The  list  of  lands  in  the  Washington 
jurisdiction  had  been  made  out  in  a  great 
volume,  months  in  advance,  showing  each 
subdivision  sold  for  $2.50  an  acre.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  land  had  all  been  sold  in 
one  day,  not  to  settlers  but  to  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Noithern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  who  in  turn 
transfeired  the  lands  to  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railzoay  Company,  which  thus  became 
an  “  innocent  purchaser.  ’  ’ 

The  same  proceedings  took  place  in  other 
Federal  jurisdictions.  By  a  fiction,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Federal  courts, 
these  men  in  control  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Company  acquired  an  empire,  free  of 
conditions,  estimated  by  competent  author¬ 
ities  to  be  worth  one  thousand  million  dollars. 

LAND  STEALS 

Justice  Willis  V’an  Devanter,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  owes 
his  ix)litical  advancement  to  the  influence  of 
Senators  Warren  and  Clark  of  Wyoming. 

Senator  Clark  is  a  brother  of  D.  O.  Clark, 
v'ice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Coal  Company,  whose  fraud¬ 
ulent  entries  of  coal  lands  in  Wyoming  have 
been  the  subject  of  Government  investiga¬ 
tion.  Cyrus  Beard,  the  local  attorney  of 
the  Union  Pacific  at  Evanston,  Wyoming, 
was  one  of  Clark’s  “  dummies  ”  in  these  coal- 
land  steals.  He  is  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming.  Senator 
Warren  is  the  head  of  perhaps  the  worst 
land-stealing  ring  in  the  United  States. 

Justice  Van  Devanter  was  chief  of  the  legal 
staff  of  the  Interior  Department  from  1897 
to  1903,  while  the  fraudulent  coal  claims  of 
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his  former  railway  clients  were  pending  One 
of  his  duties  was  to  pass  upion  the  legality  of 
all  such  claims.  Senator  Warren  also  se¬ 
cured  patents,  while  Justice  Van  Devan  ter 
was  in  the  Interior  Department,  to  several 
hundred  acres  of  land,  through  the  use  of 
soldiers’  scrip.  A  repiort  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  dated  April  8,  1908, 
stated  that  the  acquisition  of  these  coal  lands 
had  been  attended  with  fraud,  perjury,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  individ¬ 
uals,  and  that  “protests  to  the  general  land 
office  had  in  many  instances  been  disregarded 
and  had  not  been  productive  of  curative 
measures.”  John  W.  Lacey,  the  brother-in- 
law  and  former  law-partner  of  Justice  Van 
Devanter,  appeared  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Coal  Company  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  hearing  which  investigated 
these  frauds. 


While  sitting  as  judge  of  the  Eighth  Cir¬ 
cuit,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
bench.  Justice  Van  Devanter,  together  with 
Judges  Walter  H.  Sanborn  and  W.  C.  Hook, 
took  part  in  a  decision  in  a  mining  case 
(Lawson  vs.  United  States  Mining  Com¬ 
pany)  involving  many  millions  of  dollars,  de¬ 
ciding  the  case  up>on  a  question  of  fact,  which 
was  shown  by  the  maps  in  the  case  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  contra'^y  to  the  fact  as  stated  in  the 
opinion.  WTien  the  matter  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  court.  Judge  \’an  Devanter 
and  his  colleagues  refused  to  correct  their 
decision.  This  decision  has  been  the  talk  of 
the  intermountain  region. 

It  has  been  in  rare  instances  that  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  various  jurisdictions 
have  granted  redress  in  the  matter  of  these 
public  land  steals.  Judge  Alonzo  Sawyer, 
who  by  his  judicial  decisions  validated  many 
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of  these  stolen  land  grants,  constantly  rode 
his  circuit  in  the  private  car  of  the  railway 
whose  land  grants  he  had  declared  legal. 

Justice  Van  Devanter  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  when  that 
court  decided  the  Standard  Oil  case.  He 
sat  in  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  on 
his  own  decision  in  the  lower  court. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  INJUNCTION 

The  Minnesota  legislature  recently  passed 
a  law  fixing  maximum  freight  and  passenger 
rates  within  that  state.  Judge  Lochren  of 
the  Federal  Court  of  Minnesota,  at  the  suit 
of  certain  bondholders  of  the  railways  resid¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  enjoined  the  state  from 
enforcing  this  law,  and  fined  the  attorney- 
general  of  Minnesota  for  ignoring  the  in¬ 
junction.  The  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits 
the  prosecution  of  any  suit  against  a  state 
by  citizens  of  another  state,  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  there¬ 
tofore  held  that  a  suit  against  a  state  official 
as  such  was  a  suit  against  the  state.  In  this 
case  they  held  that  the  attorney-general  of 
Minnesota  could  be  enjoined. 

While  the  Minnesota  legislature  was  in 
session,  the  representatives  of  James  J.  Hill, 
among  whom  was  his  own  son,  announced 
that  if  the  legislature  would  accede  to  their 
terms,  they  would  not  seek  evasion  of  the 
law.  The  legislature  acceded  to  their  terms 
and  increased  the  rates  as  contemplated  to  be 
fixed  in  the  law.  After  the  legislature  ad¬ 
journed,  James  J.  Hill  repudiated  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  his  agents.  A  master  was  appointed 
by  Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn  to  take  tes¬ 
timony  on  the  question  of  whether  the  rates 
were  confiscatory.  More  than  one  Minne¬ 
sota  lawyer  said  to  me  that  he  would  as 
lief  submit  his  case  to  Hill  himself  as  to 
this  master,  who  had  formerly  been  known 
as  a  Hill  judge.  The  whole  proceeding  w'as 
one  of  the  most  amazing  in  the  amazing 
history  of  Federal  courts 

While  it  was  pending,  James  J.  Hill  prom¬ 
ised  his  oflbces  in  securing  the  appointment 
of  Judge  Sanborn,  who  wrote  the  opinion 
in  the  case,  to  the  Supreme  bench  of  the 
United  States.  Judge  Sanborn,  basing 
his  judgment  on  the  doctored  evidence 
before  the  master,  decided  that  the  rates 
were  confiscatory  and  made  the  injunction 
against  the  state  of  Minnesota  permanent. 
He  did  this  under  color  of  the  fourteenth 


amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  freed  the  negro  and,  by  ju¬ 
dicial  construction,  to  have  enslaved  the 
white  people  of  this  country.  The  case  is 
now  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Without  e.xaggeration  this  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  has  ever  come  before  that  court — per¬ 
haps  the  most  important.  So  important  was 
it  that  the  congress  of  governors  at  Lake- 
wood  last  year  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  of  their  number  to  represent  the 
states.  A  decision  in  favor  of  the  railways 
will  mean  that  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
Union  are  merely  tenants  upon  a  Federal 
reservation,  to  be  dispossessed  of  their 
sovereignty  at  the  will  of  Federal  judges 
who  are  the  willing  tools  of  those  great 
interests  which  select  them. 

During  the  pendency  of  this  case  before 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Minne¬ 
sota  the  evidence  showed  that  one  railroad, 
at  least,  granted  leaves  of  absence,  with  ex¬ 
penses  and  full  pay,  to  its  employees,  to  go  to 
Wisconsin  and  work  against  the  election  of 
LaFoliette.  James  J.  Hill  was  protected 
by  the  Railroad  Commission  from  cross- 
examination  by  James  Manahan,  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Minnesota  Shippers  and 
Receivers  Association.  It  was  sought  to 
show’  by  Mr.  Hill  that  he  had  expended  vast 
sums  in  politics.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hill  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  board,  Manahan,  the 
attorney  for  the  shippers,  was  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  with  the  case,  and  was 
superseded  by  the  state’s  attorney,  who 
helped  Mr.  Hill  over  the  rough  places. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  August  25,  1911, 
Judge  Cornelius  H.  Hanford  w’as  hanged  in 
effigy  opposite  Dreamland  Rink  in  Seattle, 
while  five  thousand  people  gathered  in  that 
hall  to  protest  against  bis  decisions. 

Judge  Hanford  had  been  pressing  public 
patience  for  some  time.  He  had  granted  an 
injunction  against  the  recall  of  the  notori¬ 
ous  mayor  of  Seattle,  “Hi”  Gill.  This  in¬ 
junction  had  been  granted  on  the  petition 
of  a  non-resident  of  Seattle,  w’ho  paid  an 
annual  tax  of  less  than  one  cent  on  some 
city  property  that  stood  in  the  name  of  a 
friend  of  the  mayor.  Judge  Hanford  had 
rendered  a  decision  in  a  case  in  which  R. 
A.  Ballinger,  former  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  w'as  charged  with  unprofessional 
methods;  and  in  this  opinion,  to  protect 
Ballinger,  he  had  deliberately  stated  that 
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a  certain  document,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  conspiracy  alleged  in  the  case,  was 
not  in  the  handwriting  of  Ballinger.  The 
document  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ballinger. 

Hanford  was  constantly  seen  on  the 
streets  _  and  in  public  places  in  a  state  of 
gross  intoxication.  While  hearing  cases  he 
would  often  doze  on  the  bench.  He  was 
the  last  resort  of  corporations  distressed  .by 
legal  necessities.  A  few  months  ago  he 
granted  a  new  trial — in  a  case  in  which  a 
jury  had  rendered  a  verdict  against  one  of 
the  Stoiie  &  Webster  corporations — on  the 
ground  Jthat  he  had  given  an  instruction  to 
the  jury  in  which  the  word  “any”  was  used 
where  it  should  not  have  been  used. 

'  It  was  his  habit  to  allow  such  large  fees 
to  his'  professional  cronies  in  receivership 
cases  as  to  leave  practically  nothing  for  the 
creditors.  He  induced  a  good  many  lawyers 
who  were  practising  before  his  court  to  in¬ 
vest  their  savings  (to  their  sorrow)  in  his 
Hanford  irrigation  enterprise.  He  differed 
only  in  method  from  Federal  Judge  Charles 
Swayne  of  Florida,  who  used  to  procure  as 
indorsers  on  his  notes  lawyers  who  had 
cases  pending  in  his  court.  The  clerk  of 
Judge  Hanford’s  court  is  one  of  those  whose 
accounts  are  mentioned  by  the  attorney- 
general  as  being  irregular. 

The  franchise  of  the  Seattle,  Renton  & 
Southern  Railway,  an  interurban  line,  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  five-cent  fare  within  the  city 
limits  of  Seattle,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Washington  had  decided  that  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  adjoining  territory  to  the  city 
brought  the  territory  within  the  provisions 
of  the  railway  charter.  The  Rainier  Valley, 
through  which  the  street  railway  ran,  was 
annexed  to  Seattle  after  the  charter  of  the 
railway  company  had  been  granted. 

The  railw’ay  company  declined  to  obey  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  street-car  passengers  refused 
to  pay  the  extra  five-cent  fare  demanded 
by  the  company.  They  boarded  the  cars 
and  would  not  leave  them,  .\ugustus  Pea¬ 
body  of  Chicago,  as  trustee  for  the  bond¬ 
holders  of  the  interurban  line,  instituted 
a  friendly  suit  against  his  own  company  in 
Judge  Hanford’s  court. 

Judge  Hanford  thereupon  enjoined  the  in¬ 
terurban  company  from  failing  to  collect  a 
ten-cent  fare.  This  was  as  sensible  as  enjoin¬ 
ing  a  landlord  from  failing  to  collect  his  rent, 
or  a  lame  man  from  failing  to  limp.  The  writ 


of  mandamus  would  have  compelled  the  com¬ 
pany  to  collect  these  fares.  But  mandamus 
would  not  lie  in  this  case;  so  the  judge  en¬ 
joined  the  corporation  from  failing  to  collect. 
The  company  wanted  the  process  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  court,  behind  which  is  the  force  of 
Federal  troops,  to  intimidate’its  passengers. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  writ  of  injunction  is' running 
amuck  in  this  country.  Tricks  like  this  are 
frequent  among  Federal  judges. 

.\t  the  meeting  in  Dreamland  Rink,  a 
former  mayor  of  Tacoma,  one  state  senator, 
and  two  Seattle  lawyers  addressed  the  five 
thousand  people.  Resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  calling  on  Congress  to  impeach  Judge 
Hanford  on  the  ground  of  his  flagrant  de¬ 
cisions  and  his  personal  habits. 

Six  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  were 
on  the  following  day  arrested  for  “con.spir- 
acy  to  obstruct  justice.”  The  Federal 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  indict  any  of  them, 
and  Judge  Hanford  later  vacated  his  “in¬ 
junction.” 

I  am  not  telling  one-tenth  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  that  incited  these  citizens  to  revolt. 


MORE  JUDICIAL  IRREGULARITIES 


LeRoy  Sanders,  editor  of  the  Seattle  Star, 
had  been  sentenced  to  four  months  in  jail 
for  criticising  a  state  judge  for  granting  an 
injunction  of  the  same  tenor  and  effect  as 
Judge  Hanford’s,  after  another  court  of 
equal  jurisdiction  and  the  railway  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  state  had  both  declared  against 
the  company,  which  at  the  time  was  paying 
nine  per  cent,  dividends  on  heavily  watered 
stock.  If  there  was  contempt,  there  was 
cause.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
hanging  of  the  effigy  was  contemplated  or 
countenanced  by  any  of  those  attending  the 
indoor  meeting. 

Is  the  case  of  Judge  Hanford  peculiar  to 
the  West?  United  States  Judge  G.  W.  Ray 
of  New  York  was  the  target  for  an  avalanche 
of  criticism  last  December  before  the  Cay¬ 
uga  County  Bar  A-ssociation.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  stating  that  the  political  and 
personal  conduct  of  Judge  Ray  “should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  prop>er 
authorities  for  full  investigation.” 

In  the  Federal  courts,  newspaper  libels 
on  a  judge  are  not  punishable  as  contempt. 
The  judge  must  seek  compensation  for  such 
alleged  injustice  in  the  same  way  in  which 
any  private  person  would  seek  it. 
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Yet  Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  News  and  Observer,  was,  in 
June,  1904,  fined  $2,000  for  criticising  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Judge  T.  R.  Purnell  of  North 
Carolina,  for  appointing  a  receiver  for  the 
Atlantic  &  North  Carolina  Railroad.  The 
state  of  North  Carolina  owned  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  stock  in  that  road,  and  it  was 
sought  by  this  receivership  to  get  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  road  out  of  the  hands  of  the  state. 
The  receiver  was  ap¬ 
pointed  without  no¬ 
tice  to  the  state.  He 
was  appointed  on  the 
application  of  a  man 
named  Finch,  who  did 
not  own  a  share  of 
stock  in  the  road. 

Daniels  stated  in 
his  newspaper  that 
there  was  not  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  receiver¬ 
ship  of  large  proper¬ 
ty  in  North  Carolina 
that  had  not  resulted 
disastrously.  “If  ev¬ 
ery  man  in  North 
Carolina  who  has  at 
any  time  expressed 
contempt  for  some 
act  of  a  Federal  or 
state  judge  should  be 
sent  to  jail,”  he  said, 

“the  jails  would 
have  more  peo¬ 
ple  in  them  than  are 
outside  of  prison 
walls.”  When  Dan¬ 
iels  was  fined,  men 
fought  their  way 
through  the  court-room  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  contributing  to  the  payment  of  the 
fine.  Mr.  Daniels  refused  these  offers.  He 
said  he  “would  rot  in  jail”  before  he  would 
crawl  in  dust  before  this  Federal  judge  and 
permit  him  to  censor  his  editorials.  He  was 
released  by  Circuit  Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard. 

In  1904,  David  J.  Brewer,  then  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
said:  “It  must  be  conceded  that  there  are 
good  citizens  who  are  apprehensive  that 
the  same  insidious  influence  which  corpora¬ 
tions  sometimes  exercise  over  legislators  is 
also  exercised  over  judges.  ...  It  is  urged 
that  corporations,  by  their  wealth  and 
power,  are  potent  in  conventions  and  with 
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executives,  and  have  large,  if  not  control¬ 
ling,  influence  in  the  nomination  or  appoint¬ 
ment  of  judges;  that  naturally  they  will 
seek  to  put  in  judicial  position  those  friend¬ 
ly,  and  that  thus  gradually  they  will  secure 
a  dominance  over  judicial  decisions,  making 
them  in  harmony  with  their  interests.  It  is 
well  to  look  a  matter  like  this  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  to  consider  both  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  dangers.  ...  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
laugh  the  suggestion 
down,  as  though  it 
were  outside  the 
range  of  possibilities. 
But  is  there  good 
foundation  for  the 
suspicion?  ” 

This  indictment  is 
all  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  because  it  is 
framed  in  the  cau¬ 
tious,  restrained 
words  of  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 
The  evils  that  Jus¬ 
tice  Brewer  saw, 
more  distinctly  per¬ 
haps  than  he  cared 
to  express,  have  since 
grown  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  These 
evils  are  defended  on 
the  pretense  that 
property  rights 
should  be  protected 
from  madcap  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  of  leg¬ 
islatures  are  meaningless  until  the  courts 
have  given  them  meaning.  So  that  in  the 
last  resort,  these  judges  are  the  real  legis¬ 
lators  for  state  and  nation.  And  the  more  one 
looks  into  the  situation,  the  more  one  will 
be  convinced  that  the  courts  are  “packed.” 

Much  more  imp>ortant  than  the  consider¬ 
ations  mentioned  is  the  sacredness  of  jus¬ 
tice.  As  a  nation,  we  shall  be  judged  by 
our  tempdes  of  justice.  If  this  is  a  democ¬ 
racy,  then  the  courts  have  gone  too  far. 
If  it  is  not  a  democracy,  let  us  entrust  our 
interests  to  the  courts;  but  let  us  first  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  influence  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  which  ultimately  means  the  influence 
of  one  or  two  great  financial  powers. 


article  of  this  series,  in  the  July  number,  Mr.  Connolly  will  outline  the 
control  of  state  courts  in  the  East. 


JUDGE  SMITH  MCPHERSON,  OF  THE  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  IOWA  DISTRICT — THE  “BURLING¬ 
TON  RESERVATION.” 


^he  LOVING  HEART 

A  DOG 

BY  IMOGEN  CLARK 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HOWARD  V.  BROWN 

I  r  WAS  Barney  —  the  Colonel’s  nin’ about.  But  mebbe  gambolin’ was  not 

I  orderly  —  who  told  us  the  news,  the  word  to  use.” 

He  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  “It’s  a  very  nice  one,”  I  cut  in,  “and  it’s 
II  quite  a  bit  beyond  OflScers’  Row,  a  very  nice  thing  to  do.  You  can  bet  your 

as  if  he’d  all  gone  to  pieces,  though  the  life  we  know  all  about  it,  though  we  never 
moment  he  saw  us  he  stood  to  attention  called  it  that.  I’m  sure  father  and  the 
and  saluted.  He  always  does  that.  Gilbert  Colonel  wouldn’t  mind  that  sort  of  gam- 
says  it’s  because  he — Gilbert — ^is  going  to  boling.  Queer,  how  words  can  be  in  the 
be  a  general  some  day;  but  he  needn’t  put  same  family  and  one  be  good  and  the  other 
on  such  airs.  Barney  salutes  all  four  of  us  bad;  though  like  as  not  Gilbert’s  muddled 
Egerton  kids,  because  father  is  Senior  Cap-  things  up.” 

tain,  and  because,  when  you  come  to  think  “Well,  I  haven’t,”  he  said  crossly  (I  sup- 
of  it,  a  soldier  never  takes  off  his  hat,  any-  pose  I  did  put  a  little  too  much  ginger  in 
way.  my  elder-brother  glance),  “and  you  needn’t 

Still,  there’s  more  than  just  that  in  his  scowl  at  me,  Philip  Egerton.  Gambling’s 
salute.  When  I  spoke  to  Lieutenant  Sperry  done  with  cards  and  chips,  and  people  lose 
about  it  he  said  he  guessed  it  was  Ches-  heaps  of  money  at  it,  and  blow  out  their 
terfieldian,  which  means  about  the  best  brains  after — or  go  to  the  dogs — ” 
manners  in  the  world.  Well,  Barney  was  “They  couldn’t  go  to  anything  better!’’ 
just  as  Chesterfieldian  as  ever  that  morning,  flashed  Judy.  She’ll  never  hear  a  word 
but  we  missed  something  from  his  looks,  against  dogs. 

and  Judy  asked  right  off:  “You  never  told  us  where  the  pain  was, 

“Is  it  a  gnawing  in  the  pit  of  your  stom-  Barney,”  Margery-  piped  in,  “and  you  look 

ick,  Barney,  or  a  little  crick  in  your  neck?”  so  aching.  Where’s  Brother?” 

— He  often  has  both.  ,  “Brother — ”  Barney’s  voice  sounded 

“  ’Tis  nayther  of  thim,  thank  you,  kindly,  sharp  and  choked-up  at  the  same  time,  and 
Miss  Judy,”  he  answered.  “’Tis  only —  his  face  twitched — you’d  have  known  what 
arrah!  an’  why  am  I  sayin’  ‘only’  in  that  that  meant  in  a  real  young  kid,  but  he  was 
cold-blooded  fashion  whin ’tis  me  best  frind  a  man.  “Brother,”  he  said  again — then 
as  will  gambol  no  more?”  he  had  to  keep  still  and  swallow  hard,  and 

“Gamble!”  interrupted  Gilbert  sharply  then  he  spoke  very  quickly,  mumbling  the 
(and  anybody  to  have  heard  him  would  have  words  together:  “  Him-was-the-frind-I- 
thought  him  a  major  at  the  very  least),  mintioned-as-would-gambol-no-more  — lape 
“He’d  better  not  try  it.  Father  says  there  an’  run,  you  mind — he’s — he’s — dead!” 
must  be  no  gambling  at  this  post.  It’s  a  We  couldn’t  sp>eak.  We  just  stared  up 
most  permiscuous  habit.”  at  him.  I  don’t  know  how  the  others  felt, 

“  ’Tis  not  that  sort  I  mane,  sir,”  Barney  but  everything  went  queerly  round  in  front 
said,  real  Chesterfieldingly,  which  was  of  me,  grass  waving,  leaves  dancing,  and 
pretty  white  of  him,  because  Gilbert’s  voice  the  bit  of  sky  that  showed  through  the  trees 
was  so  orderiferous  it  would  have  made  winking  like  a  laughing  blue  eye.  I  kicked 
any  one  mad.  “  ’Tis  gambolin’  on  the  a  stone  out  of  the  dirt  and  sent  it  whizzing 
turf,  an’  up  an’  down  dale — lapin’  an’  run-  along  the  road.  But  I  wasn’t  playing,  you 
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know;  I  was — was — just  feeling.  From  the 
barracks  came  the  sound  of  music  where  the 
band  was  practising — somehow  I  wished 
they’d  shut  up  with  their  noise.  Didn’t 
they  know  about  Brother?  But  then  they’d 
never  loved  him  the  way  we  had — we  four 
Egerton  kids,  and  Barney,  and  the  Colonel. 
I  stepp)ed  a  little  nearer  Barney — he’d  sud¬ 
denly  grown  so  blurry. 

“  Have  you  noticed  how  uncommon 
bright  the  sun  is  to-day?”  I  asked  in  a  com- 
panyish  voice.  “It’s  got  into  my  eyes  and 
made  them  blink  dreadful.” 

“Yis  sir,”  Barney  answered,  “’tis  the 
same  with  me  e.xactly.  The  sun’s  crooel 
bright,  an’  I  don’t  see  how  it  has  the  heart 
to  go  on  shinin’  untimpered.” 

Judy  went  close  to  him  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm;  her  face  was  all  teary,  and  she 
didn’t  seem  a  mite  ashamed.  But  then 
she’s  a  girl! 

“It  can’t  do  different!”  she  cried.  “It’s 
one  of  the  days  when  the  Weather  Bureau 
says  ‘  Fair.’  I  saw  it  in  father’s  paper.  It’s 
got  to  obey  orders  same  as  any  soldier. 
Don’t  be  cross  at  the  sun!  You  know  how 
Brother’d  pick  out  the  very  brightest  patch 
and  lie  on  his  side  with  the  shine  glinting  on 


his  lovely  red  coat,  and  he’d  twitch  his  paws 
a  little  as  if  he  was  running,  and  sometimes 
his  tail  would  whack  the  ground  as  if  he  was 
glad  about  something.  He  loved  the  sun.” 

“Now,  Mary  bless  and  dehnd  you  for  the 
comfort  you  are,”  said  Barney.  “’Twas 
wicked  thoughts  I  was  nursin’,  the  saints 
forgive  me;  but  me  heart’s  heavy  with  the 
loss  of  him.” 

“We’re  all  so  sorry,  too,”  Judy  sobbed. 
“He  was  our  truest  friend.  Was  it  sud¬ 
den?” 

“Suddin!”  cried  Barney,  with  a  groan, 
wink  couldn’t  have  been  suddiner. 
’Twas  black  murder — that’s  what.  He  was 
in  foine  condition,  an’  me  an’  the  Colonel 
lookin’  for  him  to  live  for  years.  I  put  the 
requist  into  me  prayers — ’tis  not  ashamed  I 
am  to  own  up  to  it.  He’d  the  sinse  of  a 
Christian,  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  an’  the 
lovin’  heart  of  a  dog — an’  that  last’s  a  treas¬ 
ure  you  can’t  bate  the  wurrld  over.” 

Margery  choked  and  edged  away  from 
Barney,  and  really  you  couldn’t  have  blamed 
her — he  looked  so  savage.  She’s  the  young¬ 
est  of  us,  too. 

But  he  wasn’t  a  mite  cross.  “There, 
there,”  he  said  more  quietly,  “’tis  wild 
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things  I’ve  been  spakin’,  an’  you’d  best  put 
thim  out  of  your  heads  intoirely.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  would  tell  you  that  same,  but  he’d  not 
blame  me  overmuch.” 

“Of  course  he  wouldn’t,”  cried  Judy,  be¬ 
fore  I  could  si>eak.  “  Father ’d  understand 
just  how  you  feel.  Does  he  know  about 
Brother?  ” 

“He  does  thin,”  Barney  answered,  “an’ 

I  see  now  as  he’s  kept  back  the  news,  fearin’ 
’twould  pain  your  tinder  hearts.  Sure,  the 
whole  garrison  knows - ” 

“Listen  to  the  band,”  I  interrupted. 
“Wouldn’t  you  think  the  men  would  re¬ 
member  and  not  play  the  ‘  Merry  Widow  ’? 
It’s  so  jolly.” 

“They’re  only  doin’  their  dooty  like  the 
sun,”  Barney  said  bitterly.  “Things  has 
got  to  go  on ;  ’tis  all  in  the  day’s  wurrk.  But 
it  would  have  been  more  seemly  if  they’d 
sarched  their  ripytraw  for  somethin’  stid- 
dier  than  the  ‘Widow’.” 

“Make  him  tell  how  Brother  was — you 
know  what,”  Margery  whispered,  clinging 
to  me,  her  courage  oozing  out  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word.  I  put  my  arm  around 
her  so  she  shouldn’t  be  afraid. 

Barney  glanced  down  at  us  with  a  wor¬ 
ried  look,  as  if  he  was  wondering  what  to  do. 
Then  his  common  sense  must  have  shown 
him  that  we  really  knew  the  worst  and  that 
what  led  up  to  it  couldn’t  make  us  any 
sorrier,  for  he  pitched  right  in. 

“  Last  night  the  Colonel  was  out  strollin’ 
the  same  as  usual,”  he  said,  “him  an’ 
Brother  together,  an’  suddintly,  as  they  wint 
down  the  road  beyant  the  garrison,  a  man 
leapt  out  from  the  bushes.  ’Twas  that 
good-for-nothin’  Tracy — you  mind  him. 
Master  Phil — a  riotin’,  drunken  chap  as 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  sarvice.  He’d  been 
nursin’  a  bitter  black  grudge  agin  the  Colo¬ 
nel  this  long  time,  so  he  sprang  on  him  un¬ 
beknownst,  callin’  out  that  at  last  he’d  be 
aven  with  him. 

“.\  big  man  is  Tracy,  an’  the  Colonel 
ain't  much  on  the  inches;  moreover,  he’s 
gittin’  on — only  a  couple  of  years  this  side 
the  age  limit.  So  Tracy  knowed  he  could 
do  for  him.  But  he  quite  overlooked 
Brother  in  his  plannin’.  An’  Brother  wasn’t 
the  sort  to  be  overlooked,  for  all  that  he’d 
the  name  of  gentleness,  an’  no  fighter.  In  a 
jiffy  he  was  at  Tracy’s  throat  same  as  to 
say,  ‘You’ll  git  aven  with  me  before  you 
touch  me  master,  y’ou  dirty  spalp>een!’  An’ 
he  lit  into  him  somethin’  fierce.  An’  Tracy — 


he’d  a  knife  in  his  hand — he’d  mint  the 
Colonel  to  fale  it,  but  instid  he  drove  it 
home  to  Brother’s  heart!” 

The  tears  rolled  down  Barney's  face,  but 
he  didn’t  try  to  wipe  them  away.  We  under¬ 
stood.  I  could  hardly  see  him  on  account 
of  the  blur,  and  I  had  to  keep  quiet.  We 
were  all  pretty  quiet,  though  not  what  you’d 
call  still. 

“The  wretch  made  off  thin,”  Barney 
went  on  presently,  “an’  there  was  nothin’ 
the  Colonel  could  do  for  ixx)r  Brother,  so 
he  come  back  double-quick  an’  sint  a  de- 
tachmint  to  ripryhind  the  \’illain.  Yis,  they 
caught  him,  an’  I  wish  I’d  been  the  one  to 
do  it — orders  or  no  orders,  I  wish —  Yis,  yds. 
they  got  him  aisy  enough;  he’s  in  the  guard¬ 
house  now — not  that  that  can  undo  the 
harrm  he’s  done,  or  aise  the  ache  in  the 
Colonel’s  heart  an’  mine.  But  you’ll  be 
wantin’  to  hear  of  Brother.  This  afternoon 
’tis  mesilf  as  will  make  a  bed  for  him  in 
some  swate  green  place,  an’  may  the  turf 
lie  light  upon  him.” 

“Won’t  you  let  us  help?”  cried  Judy, 
clasping  her  hands.  “You  know  we  lov^ 
him.” 

“  Hold  on,”  I  cut  in,  before  he  could  an¬ 
swer.  “Brother  ought  to  have  a  military- 
funeral;  the  men  ought  to  turn  out  in  full 
uniform.  He  was  a  hero.  Can’t  we  get  it 
up?” 

“No,  no.  Master  Phil,”  Barney  said. 
“  thank  you  kindly.  I’d  some  such  thoughts 
mesilf  at  first,  but  I  soon  recognized  the 
futility  of  thim.  The  min  liked  Brother  an’ 
riverinced  his  act,  though  aven  to  the  best 
of  thim  he  was  only  a  dog.  That  manes  a 
lot  to  us;  but  there  are  all  kinds  of  folks  in 
the  wifrrld,  an’  too  many  of  the  wrong  kind, 
I’m  free  to  say.  If  we  had  a  funeral  for 
Brother,  ’twould  be  in  the  papers  before  you 
could  turn  round,  an’  people  readin’  an’ 
pokin’  fun  at  us  from  ^iaine  to  Califomy, 
an’  some  perhaps  blamin’  us,  too,  as  you 
wouldn’t  well  understand.” 

“  Do  you  think  the  Colonel  really  cares?  ” 
Gilbert  asked  after  a  moment. 

“Do  I  think?”  stormed  Barney.  “I 
know!  ’Tis  miny  a  year  now  since  we’ve 
been  together — him  an’  me — an’  I  can  read 
him  pretty  well.  He’s  not  wan  of  the  jokin’ 
kind,  like  some  of  the  orficers  I  could  name; 
but  he’s  got  a  rare  heart.  An’  he’s  lived  a 
crooel  lonely  life.  ’Twas  long  ago  that  his 
bdy  died — an’  she  that  dear  to  him! — an’ 
after  her  goin’  he  was  fair  wrapped  up  in 
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the  boy,  their  only  child,  you  mind.  I’m 
not  wan  to  rake  up  fam’ly  secrets,  an’  what 
I  say  now  I  say  to  your  honor — which  manes 
you’re  not  to  brathe  it.  Yis,  I  can  trust 
you,  ivery  wan — bless  your  clane  sowls. 
The  Colonel’s  boy  growed  up,  an’  he  growed 
upwild— drinkin’, 
an’  card  playin’, 
an’  gamblin’ — 
that’s  why  the  old 
man’s  so  set  agin 
gamblin’. 

“Thin,  ten  year 
ago  it  was,  the 
son  finished  his 
life  in  a  way  to 
bring  discredit  on 
the  father’s  name. 

But  the  Colonel 
held  his  head  high 
through  it  all. 

Do  you  know 
what  comforted 
him  jurin’  that 
black  time?  I’ll 
tell  you.  It  was  a 
little  red  setter 
j)up  —  the  only 
human  thing  to 
stay  faithful  to 
his  boy.  A  little, 
slobbery  pup  who 
clung  to  the  boy, 
whimperin’,  a  n  ’ 
would  make 
frinds  with  none 
but  the  Colonel. 

He  wint  to  him  at 
wanst,  an’  it  did 
seem  as  if  he’d 
knowed  what  was 
in  the  poor  boy’s 
breast  at  the  last 


stiffish  and  horrid,  but  I  never  will  again 
— never!  P’r’aps  he’ll  let  us  help  you,  Bar¬ 
ney.” 

“I’m  thinkin’  not,”  Barney  said,  shaking 
his  head  slowly.  “He  told  me  he  wanted 
no  fuss — no  lookers-on.  I’m  hopin’  he’ll 


HE  SLIPPED  His  ARM  AROCND  HER  AND  HIS  F.VCE  L<K)KED 
ALMOST  AT  PEA(  E. 


— some  thought  of  remorse,  an’  love.  I’ll  be 
bound,  an’  mebbe  a  cry  for  forgiveness — an’ 
he  carried  thim  straight  to  the  sorrowin’ 
father.  They  came  home  together  after 
’twas  all  over — the  Colonel  an’  the  little 
dog  that  the  boy  had  called  Brother — an’ 
Brother  he’s  been  to  the  father  in  his  sor¬ 
row  an’  loneliness  through  the  long  years 
since — brother  an’ frind.  .  .  .  Do  you  think 
now  that  the  Colonel  cares.  Master  Gil¬ 
bert?” 

Gilljert  could  only  nod. 

“The  poor,  darling  Colonel,”  sobbed 
Judy.  “Lots  of  times  I’ve  thought  him 


come  himsilf,  though  I’m  not  bankin’  on 
it.” 

“We’d  make  no  fuss,”  Judy  interrupted. 
“Don’t  you  suppose  if  I  told  him  how  we 
loved  Brother  that  he’d  let  us  help  honor 
him,  too?” 

“I  can’t  say,”  Barney  answered.  “He’s 
grieATn’  that  harrd  back  there  in  the  still¬ 
ness,  makin’  a  purtinse  of  writin’,  an’  his 
thoughts  cornin’  betwi.xt  him  an’  the  paper 
hinderin’  him — don’t  I  know  how  he’s 
sufferin’?” 

“But  I’m  so  sorry  for  him,”  Judy  in¬ 
sisted.  “Don’t  you  think  I  could  comfort 
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him  a  little  teeny  bit?  You  know  when 
you  feel  bad  if  some  one  just  says  ‘I’m  sor¬ 
ry,’  it  makes  the  pain  easier.” 

“Now  Mjiry  bless  you  while  time  is!” 
cried  Barney.  “If  anny  wan  could  bring 
comfort  ’tis  you,  with  your  little  swate 
ways.  I’m  half  minded  to  let  you  try. 
Only  it  may  be  that  the  Colonel  might 
spake  savage-like  an’  scare  you,  not  manin’ 
anny  harrm,  you  know,  but  strikin’  out 
blind  in  his  own  hurt.” 

Judy  got  a  bit  white  aroimd  her  lips;  she 
was  quiet  a  moment,  thinking;  then  she 
sp>oke  up  boldly:  “I’m  not  afraid.  I’m 
pretty  sure  he  won’t  scare  me.  I’m  not 
afraid.” 

“Come  along,  thin,”  Barney  said.  “I’ll 
take  you  to  the  door  mesilf.  But  remimber 
that  he’s  a  sorry  man  this  day.” 

He  moved  off  as  he  spoke,  and  w’e  fol¬ 
lowed,  half  running  to  keep  up  with  him 
as  he  hurried  along  the  sunny  road  past 
Officers’  Row  to  the  Colonel’s  quarters  be¬ 
yond.  He  pushed  open  the  gate  with  an 
unsteady  hand,  and  we  all  went  silently  up 
the  little  path  to  the  house.  The  screen 
door  was  closed,  but  the  house  door  stood 
open  so  we  could  see  into  the  hall,  and  it 
had  such  a  lonely  look. 

At  a  sign  from  Barney,  Gilbert,  Margery, 
and  I  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  while 
he  went  on  with  Judy  and  opened  the  door. 
He  stood  for  a  minute  as  if  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  go  with  her  all  the  way  to  the 
Colonel’s  study.  But  he  didn’t — he  let  her 
go  by  herself ;  then  he  closed  the  door  softly, 
and  we  all  went  and  sat  under  a  tree.  I 
suppose  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  though 
it  did  seem  mean  of  him  not  to  back  Judy 
up.  And  yet,  he  does  like  her  so!  He’d  do 
lots  for  the  three  of  us;  but  he  says  he’d 
make  a  carpet  of  himself  for  her  to  stamp 
on — not  that  she  would!  So  I  had  to  think 
he  knew  best  when  he  let  her  go  alone  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  the  Douglas  in  his 
hall,  as  the  verse  says — only  she  looked  so 
little  through  the  screen  door,  and  she’s  my 
twin,  so  I  couldn’t  help  being  a  bit  cast 
dowTi. 

Well,  we  w’aited.  At  first  Barney  did 
seem  uneasy.  I’ll  say  that  for  him!  But 
presently  I  heard  him  mutter,  “The  saints 
be  praised,  ’tis  comfort  the  child’s  givin’, 
an’  no  mistake!”  Then  he  began  to  talk 
about  Brother,  and  we  joined  in. 

As  the  time  went  on,  and  there  was  no 
V  sign  of  Judy,  we  felt  sure  that  the  Colonel 


meant  to  let  us  help,  and  Barney  felt  so  too, 
for  he  asked  us  what  we  thought  of  this,  and 
that,  because  he  wanted  the  last  honors  to 
be  the  best  ix)ssible.  Now,  we’re  great  on 
plans,  and  we  were  glad  enough  to  give  our 
advice.  He  told  us  that  he  would  have  a 
monymint  later,  but  the  inscription  puz¬ 
zled  him. 

I  couldn’t  think  of  one  all  in  a  moment, 
so  I  promised  to  look  it  up — a  verse  out  of 
the  Bible,  or  f>oetry,  or  some  words  in 
Latin.  We  all  agreed  to  that.  Then  I 
thought  of  something. 

“V^y,  Barney,”  I  cried,  “we  must  put 
up  a  cross!  Brother  was  an  Irish  setter  and 
his  religion  was  your  kind.” 

“Sure,  that  bates  all!”  he  said,  “an’  I’m 
obleeged  to  you  for  lightin’  on  that  same. 
I’ll  put  it  up  if  it  takes  me  last  cint — yis, 
you  can  chip  in,  if  you  want  to.  The  Colo¬ 
nel  will  be  that  plazed  whin  he  sees  the  little 
upstandin’  white  cross  with  just  the  one  word 
‘  Brother  ’  on  it.  ’Tain’t  Latin  nor  varsifyin’ 
we  nade  to  ricollect  what  he  was,  an’  what 
he  done — Brother  manes  all,  whin  you  come 
to  think  of  it.” 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  soft  click 
of  the  latch,  then  the  door  opened  and 
Judy  came  slowly  dowm  to  us.  Her  eyes 
were  red,  but  her  face  had  such  a  quiet 
shine — it  seemed  to  come  from  inside.  The 
first  thing  she  said  was  that  the  Colonel 
w'ould  let  us  help  Barney,  and  he  thanked 
us  for  offering.  She  knew  that  would  put 
our  minds  at  ease — as  it  did;  and  then 
as  we  all  walked  home — for  Barney  went 
with  us — she  told  us  what  had  happened. 

She  had  been  awfully  afraid  when  she 
went  down  the  hall,  and  only  the  thought  of 
Brother  kept  her  from  running  back  to  us. 
She  said  she  just  gritted  her  teeth  and  re¬ 
membered  the  many  times  he’d  been  there; 
and  as  she  crept  along  she  could  almost 
hear  the  pad-pad  of  his  feet  on  the  floor, 
and  she  swung  her  hand  dow'n  to  where  it 
would  have  touched  his  head  if  he’d  really 
been  there,  and — somehow — she  did  feel 
something  (you  won’t  believe  that,  but  we 
did),  and  suddenly  she  was  as  brave  as 
brave. 

Through  the  crack  of  the  study-door  she 
could  see  the  Colonel  at  his  desk;  his  back 
w’as  turned  to  her,  and  he  was  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand.  He  was  very  still,  but 
Judy  felt  that  he  wasn’t  thinking  up  a  let¬ 
ter,  so  she  coughed  softly.  He  ^dn’t  hear 
her,  and  then  she  walked  right  in.  Her 
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heart  was  pounding,  but  'she  'could  hear 
Brother  moving  at  her  side,  and  she  could 
see  his  dear,  goldy-brown  eyes  smiling  cour¬ 
age  up  at  her. 

When  she’d  almost  reached  the  Colonel, 
he  turned,  and  his  face,  for  all  that  it  was  so 
tired  and  sad,  grew  very  stem.  It  had  a 
regular  “Off  with  her  head”  expression, 
though  of  course  they  don’t  do  that  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  other,  nowadays;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  speak  she  told  him  who  she 
was,  and  how  much  she  and  the  rest  of  us 
had  loved  Brother,  and  how  sorry  we  were. 
The  Colonel  said,  “Yes,  yes,  little  girl,  run 
away.”  But  she  stood  to  her  guns.  And 
she  began  to  talk  very  quick,  only  soft  and 
gentle,  too,  and  not  pushing — she  wouldn’t 
do  that,  ever! 

The  Colonel  didn’t  seem  to  pay  any  at¬ 
tention;  he  just  drummed  with  his  fingers 
on  the  desk,  though  he  stopped  doing  that 
when  she  spoke  of  the  way  she’d  felt  in  the 
hall — like  a  coward,  and  not  the  least  like  a 
soldier’s  child  until  Brother  had  made  her 
brave.  The  Colonel  put  out  his  hand  sud¬ 
denly  near  his  knee,  kinder  groping,  like  a 
blind  man,  and  then  he  turned  his  face  to 
Judy.  It  looked  so  queer,  and  he  said  in  a 
shaky  voice: 

“I  only  feel  the  emptiness!” 

Judy  leaned  against  his  shoulder  and 
wluspered  softly:  “I  know  you  do,  and  the 
emptiness  hurts  awful,  but  it  isn’t  so  empty 
as  if  he’d  never  been  there!” 

The  Colonel  thought  a  moment,  then  he 
said:  “You’re  right,  little  one,  you’re 
right.  It  isn’t  so  empty.” 

He  was  very  quiet  after  that,  and  Judy 
was  quiet  too;  but  he  slipped  his  arm 
around  her  and,  by  and  by,  his  other  hand 
went  down  to  his  knee,  and  stayed  there, 
and  his  face  looked  almost  at  jDeace.  After 
a  little,  Judy  began  talking  again  about 
Brother,  and  the  first  she  knew  the  Colonel 
joined  in,  so  she  kept  still.  He  told  her  a 
lot  of  things. 

“It  was  a  faithful  heart,”  he  kept  say¬ 
ing  about  Brother,  “faithful  and  true  to 
the  end.  There  was  never  a  truer — I  shall 
miss  him  sorely.” 

His  head  dropped  down  and  he  looked 
off,  but  before  Judy  could  comfort  him  he 
spoke  of  how  Brother  and  he  were  bound 
together,  because  Brother  had  been  the 
dear  friend  of  his  dead  boy  Robert.  (Well, 
Barney  was  surprised  at  that,  you’d  better 
believe;  he  said  the  Colonel  hadn’t  uttered 


that  name  for  years.)  Of  course,  Judy 
didn’t  let  on  that  she’d  heard  the  least  thing 
about  the  poor  boy;  she  just  patted  the 
Colonel’s  arm,  and  he  knew  what  she  meant. 
People  don’t  always  have  to  use  words  to 
make  their  feelings  clear. 

Presently  Judy  remembered  us  waiting 
outside,  and  she  told  the  Colonel  what  we 
wanted  to  do.  He  heard  her  out,  then  he 
said — with  such  a  kindness  in  his  voice  you 
never  could  think — that  he  was  very  much 
touched,  and  he  accepted  our  offer  grate¬ 
fully.  He  knew  that  we  had  been  true 
friends  of  Brother’s,  and  our  wish  was  to 
honor  him.  He  hadn’t  intended  to  go  with 
Barney,  but  now  he  saw  that  he  couldn’t 
stay  away.  His  place  was  there,  too, 
“faithful  to  the  end.” 

Judy  squeezed  his  hand  hard,  and  asked 
him  if  she  might  get  the  Chaplain  to  come 
and — but  before  she  could  finish  the  sen¬ 
tence  he  snapped  out  “No,”  very  quick. 
Then  he  must  have  seen  from  her  face  that 
he’d  frightened  her,  for  he  said  more  gently 
that  the  Chaplain  was  a  good  fellow,  and 
very  kind,  but  his  religion  wasn’t  for  dogs. 
I  guessed  Judy  blazed  out  at  that — I  know 
her!  At  any  rate,  she  stood  right  up,  she 
told  us,  and  cried:  “But  Brother  did  just 
what  the  Bible  says:  he  gave  up  his  life  for 
another!  Don’t  you  b’lieve  he’ll  go  to 
heaven?” 

The  Colonel  kept  quiet  for  a  long  time. 
“I  don’t  know,”  he  said  at  last,  very  slowly. 
“I  can’t  say.” 

“But  he  was  faithful  to  his  duty!”  Judy 
put  in. 

“Always!”  the  Colonel  owned  up.  “He 
never  missed  it.” 

Barney  had  picked  out  the  dearest,  quiet¬ 
est  spot  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Post.  It 
really  was  “  unfrequinted,  ”  as  he  said,  for 
jjeople  didn’t  seem  to  care  for  it.  The  land 
ran  into  a  point  that  looked  up  and  down 
the  valley  where  the  river  glinted  in  the 
sun,  and  there  was  a  huge  rock  at  one  side 
that  stood  like  a  sentry  mounting  guard. 
The  top  was  gray  and  bare,  but  lots  of 
\-ines  climbed  across  its  face,  and  the  grass 
at  its  foot  was  long  and  tangly.  It  was  very 
sweet  all  around,  for  the  big  elder  bushes 
were  in  bloom  and  the  birds  were  fl>'ing  in 
and  out  of  the  branches  with  their  little  low 
songs. 

Barney  and  old  Michael,  who  takes  care 
of  the  Colonel’s  garden,  had  dug  the  grave 
and  had  put  the  box  in  before  we  came.  I 
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think  they  did  that  so  it  wouldn’t  be  quite  waved.  Very  still,  and  very  sweet  every- 
so  sad  for  us.  And  there  was  nothing  to  where,  and  the  next  moment  Judy  said  soft- 
hurt.  The  sun  seemed  to  love  the  place —  ly: 

it  was  so  goldeny  and  bright,  and  the  green-  “  Dear  God,  you  know  all  about  Brother — 
ness  was  so  green,  and  the  air  so  full  of  you  made  him.  You  know  he  had  the  sense 
lovely  smells,  that  we  felt  sure  Brother  was  of  a  Christian,  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
glad  to  have  it  for  his  very  own.  The  lovdng  heart  of  a  dog — and  that  last’s  a 
Colonel  was  waiting  for  us  at  one  side;  he  treasure  you  can’t  beat  the  world  over, 
had  on  his  full  uniform — even  to  his  sword  You  know  how  he  cared  for  us  all,  and  how 
— and  Barney  was  dressed  up  too.  very,  very  much  more  than  tongue  can  tell 

After  we  four  had  shaken  hands  with  the  he  cared  for  the  Colonel,  and  you  know  how 
Colonel — and  he  offered  first — we  went  he  gave  up  his  life  to  save  him.  So  you  will 
close  and  looked  dowm  at  where  Brother  was  let  Brother  into  heaven,  won’t  you?  There 
lying.  Somehow,  we  couldn’t  make  it  quite  really  couldn’t  be  any  one  truer  or  faith- 
true;  we  couldn’t  think  that  he’d  never  nm  fuller  there,  and  he  never  gets  in  the  way — 
to  meet  us  in  the  old  way  again. . . .  Wedidn’t  he  isn’t  that  sort.  And  please,  dear  God, 
speak,  we  just  stood  looking  at  the  big  box,  make  the  emptiness  here  not  quite  so  empty 
looking  through  it  and  seeing  him  so  still,  for  the  darling  Colonel — it’s  very  lonely 
with  that  knife  woimd  in  his  dear,  loving  at  his  house  and  he  misses  Brother  so. 
heart. . . .  I’d  brought  my  best  silk  flag  along.  Please  let  him  think  that  Brother  will  be 
and  I  stepped  back  and  asked  the  Colonel  waiting  at  the  gate  for  him  till  he  comes, 
if  I  might  leave  it  with  Brother,  and  he  Let  the  dear,  dead  lady  be  there  too,  and 
said,  “Yes,  and  thank  you  very  much,  the  poor  boy  Robert  who  was  the  first  to 
Egerton,”  as  if  I’d  [been  a  growm-up  man.  love  Brother  very  long  ago.  Amen.” 

Then  I  dropped  Old  Glory  dowm  very  gent-  Gilbert’s  cold  was  pretty  bad,  and  so  was- 
ly.  It  quite  hid  the  box  with  its  shimmer-  mine,  I  can  tell  you,  and  as  for  Barney,  he 
ing  folds  of  red  and  white,  the  stars  showing  was  almost  sniffling  his  head  off.  I  thought 
clear  on  the  blue  field  as  if  they  knew  that  the  Colonel  had  his  handkerchief  out,  but  I 
Brother  was  worth  shining  for  and  they  couldn’t  be  sure — I  really  didn’t  look.  All 
were  proud  to  do  it.  I  do  know  is  that  he  put  his  hand  on  Judy’s 

After  a  moment  I  told  the  Colonel  that,  shoulder  as  she  got  to  her  feet,  and  drew 

if  he  didn’t  mind,  we’d  like  to  sing  “On-  her  back  to  stand  with  him  while  Michael 

ward,  Christian  Soldiers,”  because  Brother  filled  in  the  grave  and  covered  it  with  the 
had  been  an  Army  dog  and  we  thought  it  growing  grass.  When  everything  was  fin- 
was  so  fitting.  He  didn’t  speak — he  just  ished,  Barney  stepped  to  a  tree  and  reached 

nodded  his  head;  and  then  we  four  sang  the  down  a  bugle  from  the  branches;  then  he 

first  verse,  and  the  chorus — we  sang  the  came  back  and  took  up  his  position  at  the 

chorus  twice.  side  of  the  grave.  He  raised  the  bugle  to  his 

When  we  had  finished,  Judy  knelt  right  lips,  and  the  next  we  knew  he  was  playing 
down — I  hadn’t  known  she  was  going  to  do  “  taps.” 

it,  and  I  glanced  around  quick  to  see  what  Oh!  it  sounded  so  beautiful — so  beauti- 
the  Colonel  would  think.  He  didn’t  look  full  And  back  from  the  rock,  and  the  trees, 

as  if  it  went  against  his  religion,  and  he  had  and  the  river  came  the  echoes;  the  air  all 

his  hat  off,  and  his  head  was  bent  as  if  he  around  seemed  to  be  saying:  “Lights  out! 
was  in  church.  So  I  turned  back  and  Lights  out!  Sleep  well,  dear  soldier!” 
plumped  dowm  on  my  knees  by  Judy,  and  Then  the  words  died  away,  softer,  sweeter, 
Gilbert  and  Margery  knelt  too,  with  their  fainter.  And  in  the  stillness  that  followed 
hands  folded  just  beneath  their  chins.  It  we  turned  toward  home;  Gilbert  and  Mar- 
was  very  still.  The  birds  had  stopped  sing-  gery  and  I  were  walking  wdth  Barney,  but 
ing  as  if  to  listen,  and  even  the  air  seem^  Judy  stayed  behind  with  the  Colonel,  and 
to  hold  its  breath,  for  the  grasses  hardly  they  came  on  slowly  together. 
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BUTCH  AND  THE  STARS 

BY 

BESSIE  R.  HOOVER 


OU  wouldn’t  know  Old  Jane  had  Indiany,  and  I’m  booked  to  stick  it  out 
legs,  moggin’  along  like  this;  but  with  J^e.” 

start  her  toward  home  and  she’s  “Why  don’t  you  call  Mrs.  Peebles  Aunt 
as  swift  as  any  horse,”  expound-  Jule?”  questioned  Fairy. 

Butch  Fanner  for  the  benefit  of  “Aw,  her?  Why,  I  dunno — I  never  did. 
Fairy  Jones,  who  sat  beside  him,  her  stiff  But  she’s  my  aunt  all  right.  When  I  git 
white  skirts  primly  arranged,  her  red  pwm-  over  to  Jule’s  I’m  goin’  to  come  and  set  on 
padour  grazing  the  hood  of  the  meat-  your  porch  evenin’s — ^huh?” 
wagon.  “I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you,”  as- 

“  But  I  wouldn’t  make  her  walk  too  fast,”  sented  Fairy  formally, 
cautioned  Fairy,  as  they  started  up  the  hill  “Old  Jane’ll  feel  different  in  a  minute,” 
to  the  summer  cottages  in  the  deepening  prophesied  Butch,  “’cause  I’m  goin’  to 
twilight.  take  you  over  to  Bailey’s  Gap) — if  you  think 

This  horse  and  wagon  might  not  have  your  ma  wouldn’t  care.” 
qualified  everywhere  as  a  fashionable  equi-  “Oh,  no;  you’re  such  a  good  driver — so 
page;  but  on  Loretta  Avenue,  the  home  of  strong — and  use  such  good  judgment,  that 
Butch  and  Fairy,  it  w'as  the  proper  thing.  I  always  feel  perfectly  safe,”  assured  Fair}-. 
And  although  Old  Jane  was  ungainly  and  “And  then  you’re  almost  twenty-one.” 
pampered,  and  the  dusty  wagon  was  smear-  Butch  certainly  was  strong,  though  he 
ed  from  hands  that  had  handled  meat,  yet  was  not  at  all  judi^l  in  temperament;  but, 
Fairy  Jones  rode  in  this  questionable  ve-  nevertheless,  Fairy’^  faith  in  him  was  like 

hide  beside  Little  Butch  Fanner,  whose  exquisite  nectar  to  his  greedy  soul, 

father  owned  the  comer  meat-market,  with  “And  I  wouldn’t  set  foot  in  nobody’s 
a  pleasant  sense  of  distinction.  wagon  that  wasn’t  a  gentleman,”  continued 

The  cottage  lights  soon  twinkled  cheer-  Fairy  emphatically, 
fully  about  them,  and  Butch  distributed  his  Butch  was  infinitely  uplifted  by  this  im- 
meat  with  so  much  dispatch  that  Old  Jane,  ,  plied  tribute,  for  he  wras  really  a  boisterous, 
unexpectedly  finding  herself  on  the  road  overgrown  boy,  and,  though  he  was  now- 

home,  broke  into  a  swift  trot.  nearly  six  feet  tall,  was  still  called  Little 

“I’ll  soon  be  stayin’  across  the  street  Butch  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father, 
from  your  house,”  Butch  informed  Fairy,  Big  Butch  Fanner. 

“  ’cause  Pa  and  Ma  are  goin’  on  a  visit  to  Old  Jane,  disliking  to  go  toward  Bailey’s 
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Gap,  stumbled  and  almost  fell.  “She’s 
fudgin’  on  us,”  admired  Butch. 

“Oh,  ain’t  these  woods  grand!”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Fairy,  as  they  drove  along  the  little  val¬ 
ley  between  wo^ed  banks,  whose  rounded 
tree-tops  were  delicately  traced  against  the 
deep  blue-black  of  the  sky,  where  the  stars 
were  already  beginning  to  appear.  “Oh, 
ain’t  the  stars  too  beautiful  for  anything? 
See,  Butchie - ” 

“Uh-huh,”  grunted  Butch,  looking  care¬ 
lessly  up.  “Giddap,  Jane;  quit  pertendin’ 
you’re  lame.” 

“Everything’s  so  changed  by  night,” 
cried  appreciative  Fairy. 

“It’s  a  wonder  there  ain’t  more  muskeet- 
ers,”  observed  Butch.  “Whoa,  Jane,  would 
you  tip  us  over?”  And  he  stopped  the 
horse  on  a  grassy  opening  between  the 
bluffs,  called  Bailey’s  Gap.  “I’m  goin’  to 
the  lake,”  he  remarked,  jumping  nimbly 
out  and  starting  down  the  sandy  road  to 
the  water. 

“Oh,  I’m  caught!”  shrieked  Fairy,  get¬ 
ting  her  skirt  tangled  in  the  wheel  as  she 
stepped  from  the  wagon. 

“Jest  like  a  girl,”  complained  Butch,  who 
reluctantly  returned,  wrenched  her  skirt 
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loose,  and  then  walked  toward  the  water, 
whistling  shrilly. 

“Oh,  wait!”  ordered  Fairy.  “I  dunno  as 
I  want  to  go  down  to  the  water.  And  I 
don’t  want  to  stay  up  here  alone,  neither.” 

“Aw,  Jonesey,  come  down,”  teased 
Butch,  returning  a  few  steps. 

“It’s  jest  grand  up  here.  See  the  lake 
stretchin’  away  into  the  mists — jest  like 
the  future:  you  don’t  know  what’s  be¬ 
yond - ” 

“Sixty  mile  of  water  —  if  you  ast  me.” 

“See  the  big  stones  by  the  water’s  aidge 
— oh,  ain’t  they  grand?”  admired  Fairy. 

“Come  down  closer  to  ’em,  Jonesey,” 
coaxed  Butch. 

“It’s  perfectly  lovely  up  here — I  don’t 
want  to.” 

“Yes,  you  do  too,”  contradicted  Butch, 
with  masculine  peremptoriness,  catching 
hold  of  her  arm. 

“Butchie  Fanner,  stop  draggin’  me!, .  .  . 
Well,  a  little  ways.  Are  you  sure  they’re 
safe?  Oh,  ain’t  it  fun!”  cried  Fairy,  as 
Butch  pulled  her  on  to  the  stones,  about 
which  the  waves  washed  wdth  a  murmuring 
sound  that  was  repeated  along  the  sandy, 
indistinct  shore. 
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“Oh,  if  I  should  slipl”  shrieked  Fairy, 
holding  tightly  to  Butch’s  arm. 

“You  might,”  teased  Butch.  “Whoa 
there,  Jane.  Hear  her  rattle  her  harness.  A 
feller  cfid  fall  in  here  onct.  And  in  you  go!  ” 
shouted  Butch,  and  he  suddenly  caught 
Fairy  in  his  arms  and  held  ^  struggling 
over  the  shallow  water.  ^  'i 

“Butch  Fanner,  if  yo4^ever  ^st  to  do 
that  ag’in.  I’ll  tell  your  paP  scolded  Fairy 
shrilly,  when  she  felt  her  feet  once  more  on 
the  solid  stones. 

“As  if  I’d  leave  you  fall,”  reproached 
Butch.  “Why,  I  could  ’a’  held  a  hull  hog 
as  easy  as  I  held  you!” 

“I  know  you’re  awful  strong;  but  I  al¬ 
ways  was  scared  of  the  water.  I  think  it’s 
fierce — but,  oh,  ain’t  it  lovely,  too?  Hear 
the  little  waves  along  the  sands,  and  see 
the  bluffs  stretchin’  out  dimmer  and  dim¬ 
mer,  and  so  many,  many  stars  overhead 
a-lookin’ — just  at  us,  Butchie.  Ain’t  it 
awful  pretty?  ” 

“If  you  say  so,”  conceded  the  boy,  so 
gently  that  Fairy'  knew  he,  too,  thought  it 
beautiful. 

“Don’t  jostle  so,  Butchie;  I  might  slip.” 

“Not  now — ”  and  Butch  tried  to  put  his 
arm  around  Fairy’s  waist. 

“No,  sir;  take  it  away,”  she  energetical¬ 
ly  ordered. 

“What’s  the  diff?  You  was  hangin’  on 
to  nay  arm.  ” 

“A  lady  can  always  hang  on  to  her  gen¬ 
tleman  friend’s  arm,  when  there’s  danger,” 
qualified  Fairy  with  dignity. 

“How  long  have  we  been  goin’  together?  ” 
asked  Butch,  suddenly  serious. 

“I  didn’t  know  we  was  really  goin’  to¬ 
gether,”  answered  Fairy. 

“Dum  that  horse!  Jane,  stop  your  paw¬ 
in’.  I  was  goin’  to  say,  that  is — I’ve  chased 
roimd  considesable  with  Fern  Bistle  this 
summer;  but  she  ain’t  you.  I  wisht  me  and 
you  was  goin’  together  for  good — ”  And 
Butch  looked  straight  at  Fairy-  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  pleasant  summer  evening,  as 
she  stood  beside  him.  in  her  white  dress, 
holding  confidently  to  his  arm — w-ith  the  lake 
rippling  softly  in  from  under  the  mists,  the 
bright  stars  above,  and  the  friendly  bluffs 
melting  into  the  dusk,  while  Old  Jane,  an 
unwilling  chaperon,  shook  her  harness  in 
imp>atient  summons. 

“Mebbe  we’d  better  start  home  now,  on 
accprmt  of  the  horse,”  suggested  Fairy 
mil^y. 


“Whoa,  there!  Not  jest  yit.  A  feller 
oughter  quit  chasin’  round — and  think  of 
bein’  faithful  to  one — huh?  Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  will  have  to  mosey  now,  ’cause  of 
Old  Jane,”  sighed  Butch,  “but  such  is  life!” 

As  they  drove  home,  the  moon,  a  shield 
of  p>alest  gold,  rose  over  the  distant  towns, 
and  Butch  and  Fairy  talked  on  subjects  as 
far  ap>art  as  the  price  of  sausage  and  the 
peculiar  twinkle  of  a  star  that  seemed  to 
look  know-ingly  at  them. 

“I’m  goin’  to  do  it  now!”  announced 
Butch  suddenly,  as  they  were  driving  in 
the  deep  shade  of  the  willows. 

“No,  you  ain’t,”  denied  Fairy  vigorous¬ 
ly,  imderstanding  by  Butch’s  cryptic  re¬ 
mark  that  he  intend^  to  kiss  her. 

“Aw,  Jonesey,  what’s  the  harm?”  coaxed 
Little  Butch. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  right,”  returned  Fairy, 
indignantly.  “  Why  can’t  you  behave  when 
we’re  havin’  such  a  good  time?  ” 

“I  wan  ter  have  a  better  time,”  insinuat¬ 
ed  Butch.  “Ain’t  we  goin’  together?” 

“Mebbe  we  are;  but,  anyway,  you’ve 
gotta  cut  it  out.” 

“Aw,  very  well,”  acquiesced  Butch, 
cracking  his  whip  like  a  pnstol;  then  he 
added  significantly,  “All  right — for  now.” 
Yet  he  secretly  admired  her  for  being  so 
obdurate. 

“Talk  sensible,”  advised  Fairy  shortly. 

“Jest  as  you  say,”  gave  in  Butch,  in  a 
dreamy  maze,  comp>oimded  of  starlight  and 
moonlight  and  a  pleasant,  mysterious  feel¬ 
ing  that  caused  him  to  exclaim:  “Gee, 
Fairy,  but  you’re  a  good-looker!” — though 
by  daylight  she  was  plain  and  freckled. 

Several  evenings  after  the  ride  in  the 
meat-wagon.  Fairy  sat  so  long  on  the  front 
p>orch  that  her  mother  sharply  inquired: 
“Who  you  lookin’  for?” 

“Why,  er — nobody  in  particular,”  stam¬ 
mered  Fairy. 

“Young  Panner’d  feel  hisself  consider¬ 
ably  frosted — if  he  was  to  hear  that,”  jo¬ 
cosely  observed  her  father,  Tulliver  Jones, 
who  w’as  so  easy  and  kind  that  Mrs.  Jones 
always  felt  that  she  was  the  backbone  of 
the  family. 

“I’d  ruther  Little  Butch ’d  stay  away — 
if  you  was  to  ast  me,”  declared  Fairy’s 
mother  shortly. 

“He’s  a  go^  lad  to  work,”  said  Tulliver 
generously;  “besides,  they’re  only  kids.” 

But  Butch  did  not  come  that  evening, 
and  the  week  dragged  by  without  Fairy’s 
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air  was  as  fresh  and  pleasant 
as  if  it  had  been  washed  es¬ 
pecially  for  Fairy  and  Rosedale. 
And  Fairy  kept  hoping  as  they 
passed  through  town  that  they 
would  meet  Butch. 

They  walked  toward  Bailey’s 
Gap,  and  from  the  river  bridge 
at  the  end  of  the  willows  they 
saw  St.  Joe  across  the  marshes, 
set  like  a  cameo  against  the 
distant  sky.  “The  landscape’s 
jest  like  a  novel,”  thought 
Fairy;  then  she  said  to  Rose- 
dale:  “Let’s  wait  here  till 
that  buggy  that’s  cornin’  gits 
by.” 

It  w’as  a  shining,  red-wheeled 
buggy,  drawm  by  a  high-spirit¬ 
ed  chestnut  horse.  A  yoimg 
woman,  showily  dressed,  posed 
indolently  against  the  high 
back  of  the  seat,  her  white 
veil  floating  far  behind.  Be¬ 
side  her  sat  a  large  yoimg  man, 
terrible  in  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  correct  attire,  one 
red-tan  shoe  hanging  carelessly 
outside  the  box.  It  was  Fern 
Bistle  and  Little  Butch  Fan¬ 
ner,  and  Butch  was  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  horse,  which 
was  from  the  best  livery-stable 
in  town. 

Fairy  Jones,  looking  uncon¬ 
cernedly  up,  was  surprised  and 
pained  by  this  resplendent 
vision. 

Butch’s  face  flushed  fiery 
seeing  him.  “  He’s  busy,”  she  charitably  red  as  he  lifted  his  hat  and  grunted  a  feeble 
concluded.  “Hello.” 

“How  you  do  fidget.  Fairy!  You  need  Fairy’s  heart  almost  stoppied  beating  as 
air,”  decided  Mrs.  Jones,  on  Sunday  after-  she  spoke,  while  Fern  Bistle  called  out  with 
noon.  “Why  not  take  Rosedale  and  go  disagreeable  familiarity,  “Hello,  kid!” 
for  a  walk?”  “I  thought  Sig  Elinsky  was  Fern’s 

“Where  to?”  asked  her  daughter  for-  beau,”  said  Rosedale. 
lomly.  “I  thought  so,  too,”  acknowledged  Fairy 

“Anywheres,  so’s  to  be  out-of-doors.”  miserably. 

Fairy  lingered  in  the  house  as  long  as  The  next  morning,  as  she  was  sorting  the 
she  could,  hoping  that  Little  Butch  would  week’s  washing  on  the  back  p>orch,  her 
come;  but  when  Rosedale  appeared,  her  mother  came  hurrying  home  from  the  cor- 
short  white  skirts  at  an  alarming  angle,  her  ner  grocery,  where  she  had  gone  for  soap, 
tightly  curled  auburn  ringlets  topp)^  with  and  breathlessly  exclaimed:  “Guess  who’s 
an  enormous  bow,  she  could  no  longer  de-  engaged  to  be  married!” 
lay;  so,  taking  her  little  sister’s  hand,  she  “Aiiybody  I  know?”  asked  Fairy,  with- 
started  for  a  walk.  out  interest. 

It  had  rained  the  night  before,  and  the  “You  know  ’em  both.  It’s  Fern  Bistle — 


“why,  every  TI.ME 
I’ve  saw  the  stars 
SINCE — they’ve  said 
IT  WAS  TRUE.’’ 
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and  she’s  goin’  to  marry  Butch  Fanner  in¬ 
stead  of  Sig  Zelinsky.” 

“Little — Butch?”  faltered  Fairy. 

^  “None  other — the  two-faced  imp.” 

Fairy  said  nothing,  but  put  the  clothes 
into  the  tub,  sure  that  she  would  never  be 
happy  again.  And  every  night  that  week 
she  cried  about  it,  silently  and  secretly,  after 
Rosedale  was  asleep. 

After  Little  Butch’s  father  and  mother 
had  gone  away  on  a  visit.  Fairy  saw  Butch 
every  day,  at  his  aunt’s,  though  she  was 
careful  not  to  get  within  speaking  distance. 

One  evening  Jule  Peebles  sat  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  waiting  for  Butch  to  come  from  the 
meat-market.  Milo,  her  meek  husband, 
and  his  father,  Grandpaw’  Peebles,  had  gone 
to  bed;  but  the  irrepressible  twins,  Janice 
and  Jasper,  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
their  game  of  dominoes. 

Jule,  a  thin,  strenuous  young  woman,  was 
crocheting  lace  from  so  intricate  a  pattern 
that  she  was  constantly  making  blunders, 
and  had  just  raveled  out  three  inches,  when 
Butch  stamp>ed  heavily  in,  threw’  himself  on 
the  old  lounge,  and  sighed  gustily. 

“How  on  earth  did  you  git  yourself  en¬ 
gaged  to  that  flirty  Fern  Bistle?”  demand¬ 
ed  his  aunt  abruptly. 

“Aw,  don’t  ast  me!” 

“But  I  want  to  know,”  she  sharply  in¬ 
sisted.  “Everybody’s  talkin’  about  it  to 
store.” 

“Take  it  from  me,  Jule,  I  dunno  how  it 
did  happen  myself,”  Butch  gloomily  inform¬ 
ed  her. 

“Everybody  thought  it  was  Fairy  Jones 
— the  way  you  was  rushin’  her  in  the  meat- 
wagon.” 

“Leave  her  out.  And  I  never  did  ast 
Fern  one  word.” 

“Then  you  ain’t  really  engaged,”  decided 
Jule,  relieved. 

“Yes,  we  be,  too.  You  know’  me  and 
Fern  nm  round  considerable  together  this 
summer — when  she  wasn’t  goin’  w’ith  Sig 
Zelinsky.  But  I  got  tired  of  Fern,  so  I 
quit.  But,  dum  it,  all.  Fern  she  wouldn’t 
stay  quit.  She  reminded  me  right  over  the 
coimter,  before  other  customers,  that  I’d 
prwnised  to  take  her  ridin’  some  Sunday  in 
a  livery  rig.  And  I  had — a  long  w’hile  ago 
— so  I  had  to  keep  my  w’ord.” 

“You  knowed  Fern  was  a  flirt — ”  began 
Jule. 

“I  oxighter  ’a’  know’ed  it — for  she  played 
me  a  mean  trick  w’hen  I  was  a  kid.  And 


while  we  was  ridin’  she  got  softer  and  softer, 
and  finally  let  on  like  I  was  jest  crazy  to 
marry  her.  And,  dum  it  all,  she  got  me 
rattl^;  but  I  never  ast  her — she  done  it 
aU.” 

“What  else  can  you  expect,  Butch  Fan¬ 
ner,  flirtin’  with  two  girls  to  onct?”  asked 
Jule  solemnly. 

“I  wasn’t  flirtin’  with  either  of  ’em,” 
protested  Butch.  “But  what  can  a  feller 
do  when  a  girl  says:  ‘Ain’t  you  goin’  to 
kiss  me  good-night,  Butchie?  ’  ” 

“Land,  no!  Did  Fern  say  that?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jule.  “You  young  ones  git  out  of 
here,”  she  ordered,  for  Janice  and  Jasper 
were  staring  wide-eyed  at  their  coiisin 
Butch.  “I  don’t  care  to  have  the  twdnses 
a-drinkin’  in  such  doin’s,”  she  said  later, 
after  forcibly  putting  them  to  bed.  “But 
the  idee  of  kissin’  one  girl  when  you’re  dead 
gone  on  another!  The  matter  wdth  you  is. 
Butch  Fanner,  you  want  ’em  both.” 

“I  do  not,”  denied  Butch  violently. 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  worry;  you  don’t  need 
to  marry  Fem  if  you  are  engaged.” 

“Yes,  I  do,  too,”  asserted  Butch.  “I’ve 
give  my  word.” 

^'Yowr  word!”  laughed  Jule.  “You. talk 
like  a  feller  in  a  show.  Why,  you  ain’t 
nothin’  but  a  kid.  You  ain’t  even  old 
enough  to  vote.” 

“Kid!”  shouted  Butch,  offended.  “I’m 
bigger ’n  Pa  is.  And  I’m  old  enough  to 
know  that  a  feller  ain’t  no  good  if  he  don’t 
keep  his  word.  I  guess  Pa’s  dinged  that 
into  my  head  enough  times.” 

“Fem  got  around  you.  Butch,”  decided 
Jule;  “she’s  all  of  four  years  older  than  you 
be — and  you  don’t  know  •  nothin’  at^ut 
life.” 

“Don’t  know  nothin’  about  life?”  echoed 
Butch,  astonished.  “  Why,  I  know  all  about 
life.  I  guess  I  ain’t  went  to  movin’  pitcher 
shows,  vaudevilles,  shows  at  the  op’ry 
house,  and  every  other  dumed  kind  of  a 
show  ever  since  I  could  remember — and  not 
know  life.  ‘They  are  pitchers  of  life,’”  he 
quoted  from  some  advertisement  that  had 
impressed  him. 

“  No,  Butchie,  they  ain’t  neither.  They’re 
jest  got  up  to  draw  a  crowd — kinder  spicy 
and  frothy  and  no  account — when  they 
ain’t  worse.”  . 

“But  bein’  engaged  to  Fem  ain’t  all  of 
the  mix-up,”  confessed  Butch.  “I  said 
things  to  Fairy  Jones  that  I  meant  for  dead 
sure.” 
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“If  you’d  only  stuck  to  your  feelin’s 
about  Fairy  in  the  first  place,”  worried 
Jule. 

“  I  don’t  have  to  stick  to  my  feelin’s  about 
Fairy — they  stick  to  me,”  enlightened 
Butch  dolefully. 

“Well,  it’s  too  bad,  ’cause  you’re  hard 
hit  on  Fairy.” 

“I  ain’t  neither  hard  hit — I  jest  prefer 
Fairy,”  he  explained,  with  offended  dignity; 
for  Little  Butch,  after  confiding  in  his  Aunt 
Jule,  was  not  willing  that  she  should  think 
him  in  love.  A  careless  boy  one  minute 
and  a  thoughtful  man  the  next.  Butch  was 
a  hodgepodge  of  emotion  and  shamed  re¬ 
serves,  wanting,  yet  resenting,  sympathy. 

“And  you  ain’t  the  only  one  that’s  suf¬ 
ferin’,”  Jule  told  him.  “Fairy  Jones’s 
cryin’  her  eyes  out  ’cause  you’ve  gone  back 
on  her.” 

“Did  she  say  so?”  questioned  Butch 
greedily. 

“No,  great  gumphead,  she  didn’t!  But 
I  see  her  every  day — so  I  can’t  help  but 
know.” 

“Aw,  gee!  I  didn’t  suppose  she  cared 
like  that.” 

“Jest  like  a  man!”  complained  Jule. 
“Thinks  he’s  got  the  only  real  true,  endurin’ 
heart  in  town.  But  Butch,  listen.  I’ll  bet 
Fern’s  got  engaged  to  you  so’s  to  bring  Sig 
2^1insky  to  time;  she  means  to  marry  Sig. 
Only  she’ll  flirt — and  so’ll  he.” 

“  No,  Fern  likes  me  best — she  said  so.  But 
with  me  and  Fairy  it  was  different.  .\nd 
at  night  when  I  look  up  at  the  stars - ” 

“Abat’d  you  look  up  at  the  stars  for?” 
demanded  Jule. 

“Why — er — the  stars,”  stuttered  the 
boy,  “dum  it  all — everybody  looks  at  ’em 
— don’t  they?” 

“Everyb^y  that’s  in  love — I  guess,” 
grinned  his  aunt. 

“Who  said  anything  about  that?'' 

“Aw,  don’t  be  so  touchy,  Butchie.  And, 
anyway,  you  ain’t  losin’  any  flesh  over  it.” 

“Mebbe  I  do  eat,”  he  admitted,  “though 
I  don’t  ralish  nothin’.  But  when  I  look  up 
at  the  stars  at  night — I  dunno  how  it  is, 
but  the  stars— they’re  always  there — faith¬ 
ful - ” 

“Everything  might  come  right  yit,”  en¬ 
couraged  Jule. 

“No,  it  can’t,”  Butch  spoke  hopelessly. 
“I’ve  gotta  keep  my  word;  Pa’d  want  me 
to — even  if  I  didn’t  think  it  was  right  my¬ 
self.” 


“Aw,  what’s  the  use  of  bein’  so  high¬ 
falutin’?  Give  Fern  the  go-by,”  \irged 
Jule. 

“But  if  I  was  a  cheap  guy  that  wouldn’t 
keep  his  word,  Fern  wouldn’t  leave  me  off,” 
declared  Butch.  “I’ve  got  money  to  spend, 
and  she’ll  be  after  me  when  she  wants 
somethin.” 

“.\in’t  you  saw  her  since  the  buggy  ride, 
Sunday?” 

“You  bet  I  ain’t — she  knows  where  to 
find  me.  She  done  all  the  gettin’  engaged 
herself — now  she  can  see  it  through,”  as¬ 
serted  Butch,  sulkily. 

Saturday  evening.  Little  Butch  came 
from  the  meat-market  more  disconsolate 
than  ever;  but  the  minute  he  entered  the 
house,  Jule  cried  triumphantly,  as  she 
rushed  toward  him  with  the  evening  paper: 
“Read  this!  Fern  Bistle’s  married  to  Sigis- 
mund  Zelinsky.  It  took  place  this  after¬ 
noon  in  St.  Joe,  and  the  paper  says:  ‘Mis’ 
Zelinsky  is  the  favorite  of  all,  and  Mr. 
Zelinsky  is  a  popular  baggage-man’ — ain’t 
that  the  limit?  ” 

Fairy  Jones  had  slipped  into  the  back 
yard  to  be  alone,  and  was  leaning  forlornly 
on  the  gate  in  the  dim  starlight,  when  she 
heard  some  one  running,  and  a  familiar 
voice  cried:  “Come  out  into  the  alley, 
Jonesey.  I’ve  got  somethin’  to  tell  you!” 

“When  did  I  ever  stand  chinnin’  in  the 
alley  with  any  gentleman?”  demanded 
Fairy. 

“Then  op>en  your  dumed  old  gate  and 
leave  me  in,”  commanded  Butch. 

“Talk  where  you  are” — Fairy  spoke  icily. 

“.\w,  I  guess  not!”  and  Butch  jumped 
over  the  gate  and  grabbed  Fairy  joyfully 
in  his  arms  before  she  could  escajje.  “Oh, 
Fairy,  the  stars  is  true,  the  stars  is  true,” 
he  ardently  declared. 

“Leave  me  go — or  I’ll  tell  your  pa,” 
threatened  Fairy,  greatly  distressed. 

“Fern’s  married — she’s  married  to  Sig,” 
exulted  Butch.  “I  thought  you  knowed  it. 
I  won’t  neither  leave  you  go.  Listen,  can’t 
it  be  like  it  was  that  evenin’  at  Bailey’s 
Gap — can’t  we  be  near  together  like  we 
was  then?  Why,  every  time  I’ve  saw  the 
stars  since — they’ve  said  it  was  true — what 
we  felt  down  there  on  the  rocks.  Now  I’m 
goin’  to  do  it!” 

“Oh,  Butchie,  you  ought  not  to.”  But 
her  protest  came  faintly,  and  the  faithful 
stars  looked  down  unheeded  on  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  Little  Butch  and  Fairy  Jones. 


THE  LITTLE  PATH 


OTHER  was  standing  by  the 
nursery  window,  looking  out  into 
the  sunshine.  The  toys  were  in 
their  familiar  places — the  dilap- 
^  idated  dolls  in  a  row  against  the  wall;  the 
big  rocking-horse  that  Jack,  Jr.,  loved  to 
ride  on  those  happy  occasions  when  he  came 
to  “Grandma’s;”  the  small  table  where  the 
children  always  had  their  meals;  and  the 
four  little  chairs.  The  little  faces  came 
before  Mother’s  eyes,  the  dear  little  faces 
of  long  ago. 

How  many  memories  came  into  her  mind 
as  she  stood  there!  The  time  that  Milly 
fell  down-stairs  and  didn’t  cry;  the  first  day 
Jack  went  to  school;  the  story  that  Beth 
liked  best  of  all,  alMut  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus  in  the  “Wonder  Book;”  and  the 
doU  that  always  was  naughty!  She  glanced 
at  that  offending  person  with  amused  pity 
— all  the  children  had  abused  her — she  w’as 
pale  and  battered,  poor  thing. 

The  nursery  clock  played  a  little  tune 
which  meant  that  it  was  four  o’clock,  and 
she  turned  to  go  down-stairs.  Father  would 
be  coming  soon. 

Below,  in  the  high-i>aneled  hall,  she  pass¬ 
ed  a  jjortrait,  done  years  and  years  ago. 
To-day  she  paused,  looking  up  at  it. 
She  remember^  the  dress,  the  pearl  at  her 
throat,  and  the  shell  comb  she  w'ore  in 
her  hair.  Yesterday.  Was  it  slipping 
from  her,  and  must  it  carry  so  much  with  it? 
Then,  taking  another  step  or  two,  she  lean¬ 
ed  forward,  looking  into  a  great,  ^t-framed 
mirror.  The  same  eyes — a  little  softened; 
the  same  lips — a.  little  saddened;  but  the 
golden  hair  was  white! 

“I  suppose  I  am  old,”  she  said  wistfully, 
gazing  through  the  gathering  darkness  at 
the  shadowy  face  in  the  mirror.  “Old.” 

She  tum^  away,  and  went  on  down  the 
hall,  her  silk  skirts  trailing  softly  on  the 
pwlished  floor,  her  little  slippered  feet  feel¬ 
ing  the  way.  She  always  waited  for  Father 
in  the  library.  It  was  almost  time. 

Soon  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  key 
in  the  door,  then  his  voice,  calling  up 


the  stairs:  “You  there.  Mother?” 

“I  think  perhaps  Elizabeth  will  stop  in 
this  afternoon,”  she  said,  smiling,  when  he 
came  into  the  room. 

“Good!  I  like  to  have  Elizabeth  stop  in.” 
Father  sank  into  his  chair  by  the  window 
with  a  comfortable  sigh.  “  Any  babies  been 
here  to-day?” 

“No — none  of  them.  But  I’ve  been  up 
in  the  nursery  this  afternoon,”  she  admit¬ 
ted.  “I  can’t  get  over  loving  it.” 

“No,”  he  answered,  “nor  I.  Pretty 
lively  lot,  they  used  to  be!  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  I  always  played  with  them  after 
their  supper  on  Sundays?”  Father  laughed. 
“And  then  when  they  came  home  from 
boarding-school  and  college  for  the  holi¬ 
days!  What  a  houseful!  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  it  looked,  the  night  of  Milly’s 
party?  Great  girl — Milly;  and  Beth  was 
an  imp.” 

“You  always  had  an  especially  soft  spot 
in  your  heart  for  Beth,”  Mother  reminded 
him,  reproof  in  her  eyes,  “and  Beth  was 
always  the  naughtiest.” 

Father  laughed  again.  “We  should  have 
kept  Elizabeth,”  he  said. 

“There  she  is  now,”  Mother  said  eager¬ 
ly.  “I  heard  the  bell.” 

In  another  minute  Elizabeth  herself  had 
run  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  library. 

“My  darlings!”  she  cried  happily.  “I’ve 
only  time  to  kiss  you — as  usual!  How 
sweet  you’re  looking.  Mammy — and  my 
Dadsy,”  she  said  affectionately,  coming 
over  to  his  chair  and  sitting  on  the  arm, 
one  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “You  must 
come  and  see  our  new  living-room  chairs. 
Tom’s  is  a  wonder — it  will  hold  us  both! 
It’s  leather,  like  this,  only  tfie  kind  they 
use  now;  and  I  have  one  of  those  new  high- 
backed  chairs  for  my  desk.” 

She  smiled,  looking  around.  “How  old- 
fashioned  all  this  furniture  begins  to  seem! 
But  I  love  it,”  she  added  quickly,  lest  she 
hurt  their  feelings.  Mother  saw  her  glance 
up  at  the  hand^me  lambrequins  she  and 
Father  had  bought  so  many  years  ago. 
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“We  have  some  new  window-hangings, 
too,”  Elizabeth  said — “green  art-cloth. 
They  make  our  living-room  so  attractive. 
I  think  window-hangings  really  make  more 
difference  than  anything  else — just  as  a 
woman’s  hat  does!’’ 

Suddenly  her  eyes  began  to  shine — dear 
eyes  that  used  to  shine  like  that  when  she 
was  a  little,  little  girl — and  she  stooped, 
pressing  Father’s  shoulder  with  her  small, 
gloved  hand;  “Oh,  Dadsy,  dear,  do  you  real¬ 
ize  how  happy  I  am?”  She  took  a  long, 
deep  breath.  “  But  I  mustn’t  stay  another 
minute.  It’s  baby’s  bedtime,  and  Beth 
must  be  coaxed  indoors,  and  I  must  dress 
before  Tom  gets  home.”  She  laughed  hap¬ 
pily,  then  stooped  to  kiss  them  both. 
“You  see  I’m  grown  up  at  last — with  a 
household  and  husband  and  babies  to  man¬ 
age!  Did  you  think  I  never  could  grow  up. 
Mammy  dear,  because  I  was  the  baby?” 

She  gathered  up  her  furs,  and  fastened 
the  violets  she  wore  more  securely,  then 
paused,  looking  back  at  them.  “Do  you 
know,”  she  said,  almost  wistfully,  “I  wish 
you  knew  Tom  better.  He’s  such  a  dear. 
We  see  so  little  of  you — our  lives  are  so 
full.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that  you  both  are  too  busy 
to  come  often.”  There  was  wistfulness, 
too,  in  her  mother’s  voice,  as  she  looked 
up  fondly  into  Elizabeth’s  rosy  face.  She 
felt  a  desolate  sense  of  isolation  from  this 
w'oman  beside  her — Elizabeth  was  so  capa¬ 
ble,  and  so  fresh  and  fair — it  seemed  in¬ 
credible  that  this  was  her  little  girl,  the 
youngest  of  them  all.  .  .  . 

Eli^beth  patted  her  cheek.  “I’ll  send 
Anna  round  with  the  baby  in  the  morning. 
He  grows  more  like  Tom  every  minute — 
Good-by!”  She  buried  her  face  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  some  roses  on  the  table,  drew  her 
furs  round  her  more  closely,  then  hurried 
out  of  the  library'  and  down  the  wide 
stairs. 

The  front  door  closed.  The  house  seem¬ 
ed  appallingly  quiet  to  the  two  she  had  left 
behind.  They  sat  silent  in  the  half  dark¬ 
ness.  The  great  clock  in  the  comer  chimed 
once,  twice.  At  last  Mother  spwke — with¬ 
out  turning  her  head. 

“She  has  gone  home,  Father  dear.  She 
has  left  our  house  to  go  home.” 

Father  looked  round  and  saw  only  the 
back  of  Mother’s  head,  silvery  in  the  dusk. 
Before  he  answered  she  spoke  again: 

“.\11  the  ardor  of  our  young  love,  the 


gladness  of  our  life  together,  the  wonder 
and  the  joy  of  our  babies,  and  the  years  we 
sf>ent  mal^g  them  men  and  women — all 
the  wide,  beautiful  road  of  our  life  has 
narrowed’  into  a  little,  half -forgotten  path 
w’here  we  two  are  alone.” 

She  leaned  her  cheek  against  one  hand, 
still  looking  out  and  out,  never  meeting  his 
eyes.  “We  are  grown  old.  Father,  and 
they — our  own  children — do  not  he^  us 
or  need  us.”  Her  breath  came  quickly — 
“And  they  have  been  our  life — our  life.” 

“Yes,”  he  repeated,  “they  have  been  our 
life.” 

“  But  we  are  not  their  life,”  she  continued. 
“They  are  out  on  the  wide  road — on  the 
highw'ay — and  sometimes,  lovingly,  they 
step  aside  to  find  us  and  fondle  us  a  little. 
They  love  us,  but  .  .  .  that  is  all.” 

They  sat  quietly.  Father’s  hand  holding 
hers,  holding  it  hard,  as  he  sought  in  his 
clumsy  man’s  way  to  find  some  comfort  for 
her.  The  minutes  went  on  and  on;  shadows 
in  the  far  comers  deepened,  the  fragrance 
of  the  roses  grew  heavier,  tears  were  on 
Mother’s  cheek,  falling  silently. 

Then  he  bent  toward  her  eagerly. 
“Dear,”  he  said,  “in  the  beginning,  when 
it  was  only  you  and  I,  we  wanted  them  all 
to  forget  us — we  wanted  the  whole  w’orld 
to  ourselves — love  was  enough.” 

“Yes,”  she  said  softly,  “love  was 
enough.” 

He  bent  nearer,  the  eagerness  still  in  his 
voice:  “Then  came  the  fulness  of  our  lives, 
the  blessing  of  our  love.  We  were  doing  the 
things  they're  doing  now — ^living  and  loving 
and  working  and  rearing  our  children.  And 
now  that  is  done.  Little  Mother,  and  over, 
and  we  are  alone  again.” 

There  was  a  pause,  then  their  eyes  met — 
lov’ers’  eyes.  He  drew  her  nearer. 

“Then  there  were  so  many  demands,” 
she  said,  thoughtfully.  “For  you  business, 
for  me  the  children.  But  now’ — ”  her  eyes 
brightened;  he  could  see  them,  even  in  the 
darkness — “oh.  Father,  after  all,  the  Little 
Path  does  lead  to  the  truest  happiness!” 
She  leaned  gently  back  against  his  broad 
shoulder  and  felt  for  his  hand.  “Those 
dear  children  on  the  highway  will  be  too 
busy  to  think  us  foolish.  Their  road  is 
wide  and  fine,  and  there  is  much  meeting 
and  passing,  but  on  the  Little  Path  there  is 
love  and  quiet - ” 

“And  there  is  you.  Little  Mother!” 

“And  there  is  you,"  she  echoed  softly. 
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A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 

BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


^  jS*  NY  publisher  will  tell  you  that  the 
#  A  surest  way  to  kill  a  work  of  fiction 
is  to  announce  it  as  a  work  of  genius. 
There  is  a  second  way  almost  as 
^  deadly — to  proclaiBi  it  a  novel  with  a 

purpose.  To  the  average  reader  genius  sug¬ 
gests  obscurity  and  purpose  suggests  a  preacher. 
We  approach  fiction  in  our  holiday  mood  and 
have  no  desire  to  be  either  elevated  or  instruct¬ 
ed — we  simply  want  to  be  enchanted. 

For  there  was  a  time,  before  necessity  bound 
us  on  “the  wheel  of  things,”  when  we  had 
hoped  that  life  might  be  a  grand  adventure: 
it  has  proved  for  most  of  us  a  humdrum  round 
of  continually  recurring  duties.  The  supreme 
passion  which  we  once  promised  ourselves  has 
not  arrived;  the  lazy  ramble  through  the  world 
which  we  planned,  we  have  not  taken.  Like 
tethered  cattle,  we  tramp  the  never-widening 
circle,  the  only  noticeable  change  being  that 
the  grass  grows  thinner  underfoot.  We  may 
even  have  reached  that  point  of  contented  stag¬ 
nation  from  which,  looking  back,  we  can  pro¬ 
nounce  the  pageant  dreams  of  youth  to  have 
been  immoral  and  hysteric,  flattering  ourselves, 
with  a  smug  smile,  that  we  have  grown  common 
sense  with  years:  what  we  mean  is  that  we  have 
grown  commonplace. 

Yet,  fetter  ourselves  as  we  may,  memories 
of  our  old  emancipation  return  to  us;  and  it  is 
then  that  we  strive  to  recapture  the  abandon 
of  our  dreams  in  books.  For  the  man  who  was 
dead  to  such  charming  folly,  Stevenson  had  a 
crushing  reply,  “  Sir,  you  will  never  be  a  pirate.” 

The  essentM  child  in  us  is  hard  to  die;  be¬ 
neath  the  outer  crust  of  common  sense  the  play- 
spirit  survives.  Most  of  us  want  to  be  illu- 
sioned.  We  are  anxious  to  believe  that  to  other 
people,  though  they  have  not  come  within 
range  of  oiir  experience,  delij^tful  accidents 
happen,  so  that  they  are  suddenly  lifted  out  of 
their  daily  rut  by  some  daring  emotion  or  rare 


opportunity,  and  set,  to  their  own  amazement, 
upon  some  dizzy  peak  of  glamour.  It  was  to 
t)^  primitive  de^  that  the  Arabian  story¬ 
teller  catered  vdlau_spreading  his  rug  in  ba¬ 
zaars  of  the  Orient,  be  held  men  ^Ubound 
from  dau-n  to  sunset,  telling  of  people  wafted 
magically  away  to  fabled  palaces,  or  of  unsus¬ 
pected  doors,  hidden  in  walls  of  familiar  streets, 
which  gave  entrance  to  twilight  gardens  of 
fairyland. 


We  read  a  novel  primarily  to  be  amused;  but 
its  genius  or  its  purpose  m^es  us  read  it  twice. 
Two  notable  novels  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  which  should  be  read  in  the  spirit  of  the 
second  time. 

Neither  is  a  work  of  genius,  but  both  are  em¬ 
phatic  in  their  purpose.  They  are  slashing  big 
stories,  raw  with  Ufe’s  melodrama  and  crude 
with  those  ugly  facts  from  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  avert  our  eyes.  In  these  two 
books  the  footpad  sins  of  society  spring  out 
on  us  from  shadowy  hiding-places  into  the 
garish  lamplight,  startling  us  out  of  our  discreet 
somnambulism  into  honest  wakefulness. 

The  first  is  a  product  of  America — a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  vehemently  individual  trend  our 
fiction  is  at  last  taking:  it  concerns  itself  with 
machine-made  politics  and  the  corruption  to 
which  they  give  rise.  The  second  is  of  English 
manufacture  and  equally  characteristic:  it 
deals  with  the  slow  disintegration  of  a  great 
mind  under  the  corrosive  ii^uence  of  alcoboL 


In  “The  Counsel  for  the  Defense”  (Double¬ 
day,  Page),  Leroy  Scott  tells  a  story  of  the  in¬ 
famy  which  was  practised  by  bribed  agents  of  a 
wealthy  corporation  in  an  attempt  to  get  con- 
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trol  of  the  water-supply  of  a  town  at  an  under¬ 
valuation.  Mr.  Blake,  a  churchgoing,  holier- 
than-thou  lawyer,  is  the  villain  of  the  plot.  He 
aspires  to  become  senator;  the  corporation  men 
have  promised  to  forward  his  ambitions  if  he  will 
enable  them  to  wreck  the  municipal  water- 
supply  so  that  they  can  buy  it  in  at  the  smallest 
price. 

His  first  step  is  to  accuse  Dr.  West,  who  has 
been  responsible  for  the  installation  of  the 
town’s  new  water-works,  of  accepting  a  bribe. 
The  case  is  so  black  against  him  that  no  one 
will  undertake  his  defence.  At  last,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  his  daughter,  Katherine  West,  a  girl- 
lawyer,  becomes  his  counsel.  She  is  defeated, 
and  her  father  goes  to  jail.  Then  by  accident 
she  stumbles  on  the  track  of  Blake  and  the  plot 
is  slowly  unraveled.  The  drama  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  Blake  had  once  asked  her  to 
b^ome  his  wife. 

The  story  is  one  which  has  been  enacted  un¬ 
der  varying  circumstances  time  and  again.  It 
is  worked  out  with  relentless  cunning  and  told 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  pathos.  Seizing 
on  a  condition  that  is  widespread,  Mr.  Scott 
centralizes  it  in  a  group  of  characters,  and  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  a  picture  that  is  typical  of  a  social 
phase.  He  wrings  the  necks  of  our  gods  of 
hurried  prosperity  and  hurls  their  corpses  at  us 
with  a  furious,  “There  they  are.  Now  look 
at  ’em.’’ 

0 

The  second  novel  with  a  purpose  comes  from 
a  quarter  from  which  it  is  least  expected.  The 
title  is  unfortunate  and  brutal,  but  the  book 
itself  approaches  within  reasonable  distance  of 
greatness.  It  is  bigger  in  its  first  conception 
than  in  its  final  rendering.  The  weakest  thing 
about  it  is  the  ending,  which  is  an  anticlimax. 
Guy  Thorne,  in  “The  Drunkard”  (Sturgis  & 
Walton),  gives  an  almost  painfully  exact  study 
of  the  drink  problem,  done  in  the  manner  of 
Zola. 

His  leading  character  is  Lothian,  better 
known  as  The  Christian  Poet.  Lothian  has 
contrived  to  rescue  religion  from  the  chilly 
hands  of  the  theologians;  he  has  made  it  person¬ 
al,  inspired  it  with  passion,  and  given  it  reality. 
All  England  is  talking  about  him.  His  great 
poem,  “Surgit  Amari,”  has  brought  comfort 
to  sufferers  and  sinners  in  remote  places,  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  regain  an  ennobled  view  of  life. 
Now  the  curious  thing  about  Lothian  is  that 
all  his  best  work  is  done  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  He  saves  others,  but  himself  he  can 
not  save.  Carefully  and  with  wonderful  mi¬ 
nuteness,  the  histor>'  of  his  downfall  is  traced. 

But  despite  its  purpose,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  story  is  not  all  gray.  It  has  excellent  touch¬ 
es  of  humor — among  the  best  is  the  character 
of  John  Podley,  a  millionaire  pin-maker,  who, 


knowing  nothing  of  literature,  feels  that  books 
have  a  certain  educational  v^ue.  He  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  pose  as  a  philanthropist  and  still  more 
anxious  to  leave  a  memorial  to  himself;  conse¬ 
quently,  he  invents  and  finances  Podley’s 
^re  Library. 

In  addition  to  its  courage  in  dealing  with  an 
unpleasant  subject,  the  bmk  is  brilliantly  au¬ 
dacious  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Thome  informs  us  that  The  Christian  Poet,  the 
greatest  genius  in  England,  wrote  a  jeweled 
letter  to  the  girl  whom  he  had  planned  to  be¬ 
tray.  Most  novelists  would  wisely  leave  that 
letter  to  the  reader’s  imagination;  not  so  Mr. 
Thome — he  rises  above  such  tricks  of  the  trade. 
He  gives  us  the  letter  in  full  and  it  is  worthy 
of  its  supposed  author,  the  resplendent  man  of 
brains. 

Again,  Lothian  keeps  a  diary  of  his  sensations 
during  the  last  stages  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 
It  is  so  sincere  that  it  would  pass  for  genuine, 
were  it  not  in  a  work  of  fiction.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  genuine,  and  that 
Mr.  Thome  has  borrowed  it  for  the  occasion. 
The  most  interesting  audacity,  however,  is  fn 
the  choice  of  characters:  one  suspects  t^t  he 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  picking  them  out 
from  life  and  giving  them  their  real  names. 

0 

We  are  tired  of  seeing  Lazams  at  the  gate. 
In  the  old  days  we  reli^  on  the  policeman  to 
move  him  farther  down  the  street;  to-day  we 
are  haunted  by  the  knowledge  that,  whether 
he  suffers  at  our  own  or  our  neighbor’s  gate, 
our  personal  responsibility  remains.  Percy 
Alden’s  “Democratic  En^and”  (Macmillan) 
is  a  clear  and  balanced  statement  of  what 
Lloyd  George  has  accomplished  by  his  social 
legislation.  While  written  with  the  reformer’s 
passion,  it  is  marked  by  an  economist’s  exacti¬ 
tude.  The  personalities  of  the  leaders  who 
have  played  their  part  in  this  attempt  to  legis¬ 
late  for  happiness  are  described.  Mr.  Alden  is 
a  man  with  a  background;  his  analysis  is  made 
additionally  valuable  by  the  running  commen¬ 
tary  which  it  includes  on  the  exf)eriments  of 
other  nations  in  democratic  law-making. 

0 

Galsworthy’s  fantasy  in  three  acts,  “The 
Pigeon”  (Scribner),  is  very  much  to  the  point. 
Though  it  ventures  no  solution,  it  states  the 
problem  of  incompetent  poverty  with  artistic 
precision.  Our  social  attitudes  to  the  outcast 
are  finely  embodied  in  five  characters.  The 
Pigeon  is  a  kindly  disposed  artist  who  can  not 
bear  the  pain  of  withholding  charity;  he  gives 
and  gives  inconsequently,  and  is  always  fledged 
for  the  next  plucking.  His  daughter  is  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  little  person,  callous  with  the  sus- 
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picions  of  youth.  She  thinks  only  of  number 
one,  and,  seeing  that  her  father  is  accomplishing 
no  good,  seeks  to  restrain  him.  Calway,  the 
professor,  believes  in  the  magic  of  science;  Sir 
Thomas  Hoxton,  the  magistrate,  in  the  magic 
of  chastisement;  while  Canon  Bertley  likes  to 
pray  with  down-and-outs,  after  which  he  feeds 
them  for  their  patience.  They  are  all  applying 
salves  to  the  sores  of  ^)ecific  cases;  none  of 
them  is  attempting  to  change  the  conditions 
which  produce  them. 

The  incompetents  are  an  immoral  flower- 
girl,  a  drunken  cabby,  and  a  degenerate  alien, 
all  of  them  debilitat^  by  apathy.  The  action 
takes  place  in  the  Pigeon’s  study;  the  play 
simply  makes  the  obvious  assertion  that  the 
poor  are  the  chronic  invalids  of  society,  but  it 
makes  it  with  brilliant  detachment. 

0 

Walter  E.  Weyl’s  “The  New  Democracy” 
(Macmillan)  is  a  keen,  shrewd,  cruel  analysis 
of  modem  America’s  economic  development. 
It  advances  the  cynical  theory  that- our  Con¬ 
stitution  was  in  intention,  and  is  in  essence, 
undemocratic.  It  represents  the  public  as  a 
loose-limbed  giant  who  has  been  asleep  all  these 
years  and,  waking  up  to  stretch  himself,  falls 
to  pieces;  so  he  lies  where  he  has  rotted — 
amazed,  ^sjointed,  sprawling,  ridiculously  at¬ 
tempting  to  gather  himself  together  and  stand 
upright.  Dr.  Weyl  asserts  that  the  great  merit 
— and  the  greatest  defect — of  the  Constitution 
is  that  it  has  lasted. 

He  lashes  out  fiercely  at  the  incorrigible  levi¬ 
ty  of  America,  which  sees  something  hiunorous 
in  dishonesty.  In  caustic  phrase  and  stinging 
simile  he  points  out  that  America  never  was  a 
democratic  nation;  it  is  only  just  desiring  to 
become  so.  All  these  years,  while  it  has  been 
madly  pursuing  prosperity,  an  oligarchy  of 
finance  has  been  collaring  its  liberty. 

Such  accusations  are  discomforting,  but  so 
were  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness;  a  certain 
amount  of  annoyance  is  necessary  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  Promised  Land.  The  truth  which 
Dr.  Weyl  speaks  is  not  the  truth  of  sweetness 
and  light;  it  is  scornful  with  indignation.  This 
book  ^oiild  be  read  by  every  thinking  Ameri¬ 
can  alert  to  the  movements  of  the  times. 

0 

And  now  we  come  to  what  old  Malory  would 
have  termed  “a  very  grimly  story.”  It  cer¬ 
tainly  can  not  be  recommended  as  a  bedside 
novel.  From  the  first  chapter  until  th  dreaded 


thing  happens,  one  has  an  eery  sense  of  the 
stealthy  tread  of  the  pursuer.  It  is  like  entering 
a  deserted  house  which  is  supposed  to  be  empty, 
only  to  realize,  when  you  ^ve  climbed  to  the 
topmost  landing,  that  some  one  is  stirring  in 
the  lower  rooms. 

There  are  occasions  when  most  of  us  like  to 
be  scared  by  ghost-tales  and  stories  in  the  dark. 
Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes  in  “The  Chink  in  Ar¬ 
mour”  (Scribner)  sets  out  to  make  the  hair 
stand  on  end;  she  accomplishes  her  purpose  in 
so  thorough  a  fashion  that  even  bald  heads 
should  have  an  old  sensation.  She  produces 
her  effects  not  with  horrid  details,  but  by  rea¬ 
son  of  her  polished  art;  a  good  deal  is  suggested, 
and  most  of  it  is  left  to  be  worked  up  by  the 
reader’s  own  imagination. 

The  title  is  deceptive;  the  book  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Yellow  Peril.  It  is  founded  on 
a  spectacular  tragedy  which  took  place  two 
years  ago  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  fact  that  one 
knows  the  true  version  detracts  nothing  from 
one’s  pleasure  in  following  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes’s 
clever  adaptation.  On  the  contrary,  it  rather 
adds. 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  a  pretty  Eng¬ 
lish  widow,  Sylvia  Bailey.  She  is  having  the 
time  of  her  life  in  Paris,  and  tasting  for  the  first 
time  the  sweet  joys  of  being  imattached.  In 
her  travels  she  has  picked  acquaintance  with 
a  mysterious  Polish  woman,  Anna  Wolsky. 
.\nna  Wolsky  is  a  victim  to  the  gambling  habit, 
and,  like  most  gamblers,  is  a  great  believer  in 
luck;  she  thinks  that  Sylvia  Bailey  has  brought 
her  good  fortune.  They  go  together  to  consult 
a  sorceress  in  the  Montmartre.  When  the  sor¬ 
ceress  had  spread  out  the  cards,  she  becomes 
hysteric  and  refuses  to  tell  them  what  she  has 
seen  there;  as  they  are  going,  she  calls  them 
back  and  warns  them  never  to  leave  Paris  to¬ 
gether. 

Each,  unaware  of  the  other,  makes  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  a  little-known  gambling  resort  just  out¬ 
side  Paris.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  repeat  the 
name  of  it.  If  I  did,  it  would  probably  become 
the  haunt  of  traveling  Americans  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  money.  And  there  are  enough 
temptations  already  in  Europe. 

Well,  it  is  at  this  charming  place,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  feathery  woodlands,  that  the  ter¬ 
rible  thing  happens.  Anna  Wolsky  and  Syl¬ 
via  Bailey  have  journeyed  there  in  ignorance 
of  each  other,  so,  after  all,  they  have  disobeyed 
the  sorceress  and  have  left  Paris  together.  I 
i^ill  not  rob  the  reader  of  one  shudder  by  di¬ 
vulging  the  secret  further.  He  will  find  uses 
for  them  all,  and  I  can  promise  him  they  will 
be  many. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  fVe  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


An  old  darky,  with  an  old  gray  mule  hitched 
to  a  ramshackle  wagon,  stood  on  the  incline  of 
Capitol  Hill,  in  Washington,  during  one  of  the 
worst  sleet  storms  in  January. 

The  old  man  huddled  in  his  rabbit-skin  cap, 
shivering;  the  mule  was  trembling  with  the 
cold.  Two  congressmen,  waiting  for  a  belated 
car,  were  attracted  by  the  strange  outfit  and 
wondered,  as  time  went  on  and  the  darky  made 
no  effort  to  depart,  what  ailed  the  old  fellow. 

One  of  the  congressmen  walked  over  and  said: 
“Why  don’t  you  move  on,  imcle?” 

The  old  darky  pointed  a  trembling  finger  at 
his  “team”  and  replied:  “  ’Cause  dis  yere  mule 
won’t  go  ’les’  I  whistle  at  him,  and  it’s  so  cold  I 
cyam’t  whistle!” 

In  the  hall  of  a  Philharmonic  society  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  was  posted: 

“The  seats  in  this  hall  are  for  the  use  of  the 
ladies.  Gentlemen  are  requested  to  make  use 
of  them  only  after  the  former  are  seated.” 

£! 

A  German  shoemaker  left  the  gas  turned  on 
in  his  shop  one  night  and  upon  arriving  in  the 
morning  struck  a  match  to  light  it.  There  was 
a  terrific  explosion,  and  the  shoemaker  was 
blown  out  through  the  door  almost  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  street. 

A  passer-by  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and,  after 
helping  him  to  rise,  inquired  if  he  was  injured. 


The  little  German  gazed  in  at  his  place  of 
business,  which  was  now  burning  quite  briskly, 
and  said: 

“No,  I  ain’t  hurt.  But  I  got  out  shust  in 
time,  eh?” 

it 

A  well-known  author  tells  of  an  English  min¬ 
ster  who  said,  as  she  watched  a  great  actress 
writhing  about  the  floor  as  Cleopatra: 

“How  different  from  the  home  life  of  our  late 
dear  queen!” 

£> 

“I  wish  to  complain,”  said  the  bride  haughti¬ 
ly,  “about  that  flour  you  sold  me.  It  was 
tough.” 

“Tough,  ma’am?”  asked  the  grocer. 

“Yes,  tough.  I  made  a  pie  with  it,  and  my 
husband  could  hardly  cut  it.” 

a 

“You  George  Washington  Calhoun  Pinck¬ 
ney,”  screamed  his  mother,  “what  you  doin’, 
chile,  settin’  dere  a-hollerin’  an’  a-mutterin’  to 
yo’sef  ober  dat  book?  An’  what  you  froflSn’  at 
de  mouf  laik  dat  fo’?  Is  you  havin’  er  fit?” 

“No,  ’ndeed,  maw.  I’se  steddyin’,”  replied 
George,  with  dignity. 

“Steddyin’?  Huh!  What  in  de  worl’  am  you 
steddyin’?” 

“Nuttin’  but  my  new  piece  to  recite,  what 
teacher  gib  me.” 
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“What  kin’  ob  a  piece  do  you  call  dat,  boy? 

I  cyam’t  understan’  er  word  you  say.” 

“  ’Deed,  I  dunno,  maw^"  said  Girorge,  “but 
teacher  remark  when  she  gib  it  to  me  dat  it  were 
one  ob  dese  hyah  negro  dialeck  stories.” 

m 

Speaking  of  common  sense,  Dr.  Faulkner, 
head  of  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Hospital,  told  the 
following  story: 

A  mysterious  building  had  been  erected  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  small  town.  It  was  shrouded 
in  mystery.  All  that  was  known  about  it  was 
that  it  was  a  chemical  laboratory.  An  old 
farmer,  driving  past  the  place  after  work  had 
been  started,  and  seeing  a  man  in  the  doorway, 
called  to  him: 

“What  be  ye  doin’  in  this  place?” 

“We  are  searching  for  a  imiversal  solvent — 
something  that  will  dissolve  all  things,”  said  the 
chemist. 

“What  good  will  thet  be?” 

“Imagine,  sir!  It  will  dissolve  all  things.  If 
we  want  a  solution  of  iron,  glass,  gold — any¬ 
thing,  aJl  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  drop  it  in  this 
solution.” 

“Fine,”  said  the  farmer,  “fine!  What  be  ye 
goin’  to  keep  it  in?” 

0 

A  story  of  extraordinary  deafness  was  re¬ 
cently  related  at  a  meeting  of  a  medical  society 
in  Philadelphia.  An  elderly  lady,  exceedingly 
hard  of  hearing,  lived  near  the  river.  One 
afternoon  a  wai^p  fired  a  salute  of  ten  guns. 

The  woman,  alone  in  her  little  house,  waited 
until  the  booming  ceased.  Then  she  smoothed 
her  dress,  brushed  back  her  hair,  and  said 
sweetly: 

“Come  in.” 

m 

A  man  once  was  talking  about  hard  luck, 
and  his  friend  was  listening  with  a  sour  expres¬ 
sion.  “Why,  you  don’t  know  what  hard  luck  is!” 
said  the  friend.  “I  have  always  had  it.  When 
I  was  a  kid  there  was  such  a  bunch  of  kids  in  the 
family  that  there  had  to  be  three  tabl<>  at 
meal-times  and  I  always  got  the  third  one.” 

I  “What’s hard  about  that?”  snapped  the  other. 

“Why,”  said  his  friend,  “it  was  fifteen  years 
before  I  ever  knew  a  chicken  had  anything  but 
a  neck!” 

m 

In  order  to  impress  upon  his  congregaiio.'i 
the  length  of  eternity,  a  colored  preacher  usctl 
the  following  illustration: 

“If  a  sparrow,  breddem,  should  take  a  droj) 


of  water  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Coney  Is¬ 
land,  and  with  this  drop  of  water  in  its  beak 
should  hop  a  hop  a  day  until  it  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  San  Francisco,  and  when  it  got 
there  should  let  the  drop  fall  into  the  Pacific, 
and  when  this  was  done  ^ould  turn  around  and 
hop  a  hop  a  day  all  the  way  back  to  Coney  Is¬ 
land  and  get  another  drop  and  do  the  same 
thing  over,  and  keep  on  doing  this  very  same 
thing  until  it  had  carried  the  whole  Atlantic 
Ocean  over  into  the  Pacific,  it  would  then  only 
be  early  morning  in  eternity.” 


During  a  recent  financial  stringency  a  small 
New  England  bank  was  issuing  dearing-house 
certificates.  One  of  its  customers,  an  old  Ger¬ 
man,  could  not  understand  the  procedure  and 
was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  it.  After  repeated 
explanations,  and  assurances  that  his  money  was 
safe,  his  face  showed  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
he  said  he  understood. 

“It  iss  like  dis,”  said  he.  “Ven  mein  baby 
wakes  up  in  der  night  undt  cries  fur  milk,  den  I 
shust  gif  him  a  milk-ticket.” 

0 

Two  women  were  leaving  the  theatre  after  a 
performance  of  “The  Doll’s  House.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you  lent  Ibsen?”  asked  one,  ecstat¬ 
ically.  “Doesn’t  be  just  take  all  the  hope  out 
of  life?” 


The  late  Senator  Daniel  of  Virginia,  who 
was  being  rallied  at  diimer  on  his  sanguine  out¬ 
look  upon  the  political  future  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  said  he  was  reminded  of  the  cheer- 
ful  philosophy  of  an  old  darky  who  drove  the 
solitary  haidc  in  a  small  town  on  the  \’irginia 
shore,  where  he  had  spent  the  season. 

U)  good  weather,  the  senator,  who  was  lame, 
was  its  only  patron,  but  in  storms  the  old  ve¬ 
hicle  was  so  popular  that  he  had  narrowly 
missed  several  engagements,  owing  to  the  old 
man’s  taking  more  orders  than  one  antiquated 
chariot  could  possibly  fill. 

One  stormy  night  the  senator  said:  “Now, 
Jordan,  be  here  to-morrow  morning  in  time  to 
take  me  to  the  ten  o’clock  boat,  without  fail.  I 
have  an  important  engagement  in  Washington.” 

Jordan  drove  away,  promising  to  show  up  in 
go^  season;  but  next  morning  a  quarter  to  ten 
came — and  no  Jordan.  Finally,  at  five  minutes 
to  ten,  he  drove  up  and  the  senator  climbed  in 
and  started  on  a  mad  race  to  the  wharf,  arriving 
there  just  in  time  to  see  the  boat  pulling  out. 

“Now,  Jordan!”  cried  the  exa^ierat^  Dan¬ 
iel,  “I  said  we’d  miss  it!” 

“Yes,  suh,  dat’s  so;  but” — with  sudden  in¬ 
spiration — “ike  ain’t  been  long  gone'”  • 
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FAVOR,  please.  Will  you  wade 
through  the  list  that  follows? 
For  some  of  you  it  will  be  fiui, 
you  who  are  keenly  interested  in 
advancing  the  average  of  living  conditions 
for  the  multitude.  But  those  of  you  who 
have  not  taken  a  hand  in  progressive  work 
may  find  this  list  slow  reading.  Won’t  you, 
nevertheless,  read  it  for  our  sakes?  It  is 
our  apology  for  being  alive.  It  represents 
our  aspirations,  what  we  have  meant  by 
our  work.  It  is  a  list  incomplete,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  brief,  of  the  serious  work  we  have 
been  attempting  through  the  nine  years  of 
our  ownership  of  Everybody’s.  As  you 
read,  bear  in  mind  that  the  public  knew 
very  little  about  many  of  these  subjects 
when  we  began.  Bear  in  mind  with  what 
difficulty  we  got  the  public  ear,  and  then 
consider  the  present  conditions,  when  nearly 
everybody  is  working  for  these  progressive 
movements  which  Everybody’s  began 
working  for  almost  single-handed. 

'‘Frenzied  Finance”  by  Thomas  W.  ifa,wson. 
Perhaps  the  greatest— and  certainly  the  most  effec¬ 
tive — series  of  muckraking  articles  ever  published 
in  an  American  magazine.  A  startling  exposure  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  people’s  money  in  banks 
and  in  trust  and  insurance  companies  was  juggled  and 
manipulated  to  the  profit  of  a  few  score  men.  The 
Kries  was  directly  responsible  for  the  sensational 
investigation  of  the  insurance  companies  by  the 
present  Justice  Hughes.  The  forerunner  of  a  period 
of  national  housecleaning,  of  which  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Government  again  failed 
to  find  the  Beef  Trust  guilty  of  criminal  restraint 
of  trade.  The  Government  has  been  trying  for  ten 
years,  and  has  always  failed.  Six  years  ago  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  remarkable  series  by  Charles  Edward  Rus¬ 
sell,  called  “The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World,” 
which  not  only  showed  the  existence  of  a  beef  trust 
in  virtual  control  of  the  industry,  but  found  it  guilty 
of  illegal,  unfair,  and  immoral  practises.  Many 


of  you  will  remember  the  Great  Yellow  Car  articles, 
which  laid  bare  the  methods  by  which  the  trust 
throttled  the  railways  in  forcing  them  to  grant  re¬ 
bates.  This  exposure  was  largely  responsible  for 
remedial  legislation  by  Congress. 

Everybody  knows  now  what  the  “Bucket-Shop 
Sharks  ’  ’  are.  They  sneak  along  the  trail  of  the  big 
beasts  of  prey — the  Frenzied  Financiers — picking 
up  the  leavings.  Six  years  ago  we  exposed  them 
in  three  articles  by  Merrill  A.  Teague.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  now  that  the  sharpers  are  again  on  the  job. 
So,  if  you  feel  that  you  simply  must  take  a  little 
flyer  in  the  stock  of  a  mythical  company,  you’d 
better  search  the  attic  for  the  June,  July,  and  August 
(1906)  numbers  and  read  them  over — carefully. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  have  done 
our  part  in  warning  the  average  man  of  Wall 
Street’s  pitfalls.  We  have  laid  bare  the  machinery 
of  the  System.  We  have  traced  the  connection 
between  our  huge  corporations,  controlling  the  bulk 
of  the  people’s  necessities,  and  the  vast  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  [leople’s  wealth  in  a  few  hands.  We  ha\'e 
explained  the  part  Wall  Street  plays  in  this  manipu¬ 
lation.  “Frenzied  Finance”  was  the  beginning. 
Here  is  the  chronology  since  then: 

“Where  Did  You  Get  It,  Gentlemen?” 
by  Charles  Edward  Russell.  .A  vivid  account  of  the 
huge  fortunes  amassed  by  Wall  Street  op>erators. 
and  an  explanation  of  the  wicked  juggling  of  such 
industrial  securities  as  .American  Tobacco,  Metro¬ 
politan  Street  Railway,  Chicago  &  Alton,  etc. 

“The  Cheat  of  Overcapitalization,”  by  Will 
Payne.  Three  articles  on  the  three  and  a  half  bill¬ 
ion  dollars  of  watered  securities  (in  1907)  and  what 
these  securities  meant  to  Wall  Street — and  to  you. 

“The  Gold  Brick  and  the  Gold  Mine," 
by  Emerson  Hough.  A  block  signal  to  the  investor 
who  contemplated  buying  mining  stock. 

“Steel  Rail  and  Iron  Hands,”  \ 

“Facing  the  Railway  Facts,” 

“The  Open  Bunghole  in  the  I  Cb^. 
Railway  Barrel,”  ' 

An  exhaustive  study  of  our  muddled  railway 
problem,  and  its  complication  with  Wall  Street. 
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^^The  Gatne  Got  Them''  by  Edwin  Lefivre. 
The  object  lesson  from  tbe  panic  of  1907. 

"Tricks  of  the  Wall  Street  Game,"  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Upham  Adams. 

“  The  Cost  of  the  WaU  Street  Game,"  by 
Frederick  Upham  Adams. 

“  The  Game  Gets  You,"  by  John  Parr. 

"The  Stockyards  of  New  Y  ork,"  by  John  Parr. 

“  The  Poison  of  the  Street,"  by  F.  S.  Dickson. 

These  titles  in  this  connection  themselves  ex¬ 
plain  sufficiently  the  scope  of  the  articles. 

“The  Porcupine  Trap,"  by  Trumbull  White. 
A  recent  study  of  the  newest  mining  camp.  A  new 
idea  in  muckraking — warning  the  investor  of  a 
stock-selling  trap  before  it  is  sprung. 

Congress  is  at  present  intently  on  the  search  for 
the  Money  Trust.  It’s  really  not  hard  to  find. 
Lincoln  Steffens  in  his  series,  "It"  revealed  its  ex¬ 
istence  two  years  ago. 

When  James  Bryce  told  us  that  we  had  the  worst 
municipal  and  state  government  in  the  world,  we 
were  aghast.  Lincoln  Steffens  in  his  “Shame  of 
the  Cities”  proved  it  to  us.  But  Judge  Lindsey 
in  his  remarkable  series,  "  The  Beast  and  the 
Jungle,"  followed  the  trail  of  such  corruption  to  its 
lair-^uge  corporations  seeking  special  favors  from 
the  people’s  representatives.  The  series  by  “de 
kid’s  judge”  showed  you  that  the  story  of  Colorado 
and  Denver  was  the  story  of  your  own  dty  and 
state.  And  Brand  Whitlock,  in  his  "  Instead  of  an 
Article,"  explained  the  idea  in  Pittsburgh’s  case. 

"The  Prophet  in  Utah"  by  Former  Senator 
Frank  J.  Cannon  and  Harvey  J.  O’Higgins,  contin¬ 
ued  west,  and  disclosed  the  affiance  between  Wall 
Street  and  an  impregnable  religious  hierarchy  which 
exploits  its  foUowersand  secretlypractises  polygamy. 

President  Taft  pronounced  the  wool  schedule  “in¬ 
defensible  ” — and  then  signed  the  bill  creating  it.  In 
iQio,  Richard  Washburn  Child  found  it  indefensible 
and  exposed  it  for  us  in  three  ripping  articles: 
"What  is  K?" 

"  The  Making  of  Schedule  K. " 

"A  Battle  Royd  in  Wool." 

We  have  followed  affairs  at  Washington  pretty 
closely  for  our  readers;  and  we  put  in  our  modest 
claim  for  some  credit  in  the  Insurgent  victory  of 
last  year.  Our  contributions  to  the  cause  were: 

"The  Insurgents  VS.  Cannon — ”  two  articles 
by  Henry  Beach  Needham. 

"Ask  Your  Congressman,"  )by  Frederic 

"Choose  Your  Congressman,"  i  C.  Howe. 

“Watch  Your  Congressman,"  by  Lincoln 
Steffens. 


ploitation  by  Wall  Street  with  the  connivance  of 
the  State  Department. 

And,  finally,  "Big  Business  and  the  Bench," 
by  C.  P.  Connolly,  a  serious,  exhaustive  exam¬ 
ination  of  a  widely  corrupt  judiciary — corrupted  by 
the  same  forces  that  disgra^  Denver,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  your  state,  most  states.  A  remarkable — but 
you  are  yourself  reading  it,  and  Mr.  Connolly  has 
the  floor. 

In  the  field  of  industrial,  sociological,  and  political 
research,  here  are  some  of  the  more  important 
articles: 


"Our  Industrial  Juggernaut,"  by  Arthur  B. 


Reeve. 


"The  Needless  Slaughter  by  Street  Cars," 

by  John  P.  Fox. 

“  The  Growing  Railway  Death  Toll,"  by  Cari 
Snyder. 

"Just  Wops,"  by  Amo  Dosch. 


"Making  Steel  and  Killing  Men," 
"The  Law  of  the  Killed  and 
Wounded," 


"Pensioners  of  Peace," 


! 


by 

William 

Hard. 


The  theme  in  all  of  these  was  the  needless 


waste  of  human  life  sacrificed  each  year  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  progress.  Mr.  Hard’s  articles  were  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  twelve  thousand  copies  were 
distributed  to  legislators,  officials,  manufacturers, 
and  publicists  through  the  coimtry,  tmquestion- 
ably  influencing  much  of  the  humanitarian  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  past  few  years. 


Other  articles  of  sociological  importance  we  can 
but  lightly  touch.  We  must  omit  many. 

“  The  Passing  of  the  Idle  Rich,"  by  Frederick 
Townsend  Martin.  A  plea  to  the  upper  crust  to 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  its  larger  responsibilities. 

"What  Shall  We  Do  with  the\ 

Old?"  \hy  R.  W. 

"What  Other  Nations  Do  withi  Child. 
the  Old,"  •  / 

“  The  Men  Who  are  to  Vote,"  \ 

"  A  Clearing  House  for  T ramps,"  Vby  Ernest 
"A  Mixing  Bowl  for  Nations,"  \  Poole. 
"A  City's  Dream  of  a  City,"  ' 

“  The  Burglar  in  the  Making,"  ) 

"  The  Slum  as  a  National  Charles 

"The  Tenements  of  Trinity  \ 

Church,"  ' 

.\11  vivid  pen  pictures  of  the  downtrodden,  writ¬ 
ten  with  sympathy  and  hopefulness. 


"The  Insurgent  Sunday-School,"  by  George 
Creel.  The  awakening  of  the  Sunday-schools  to  the 
modem  idea  of  religious  education  and  of  social 
obligation. 


"Dollar  Diplomacy,"  by  Henry  M.  Hyde,  "Ships  for  Americans,"  hy  JohnCMsithews. 
showed  why  our  neighbors  in  South  America  hate  A  plea  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  mer- 
us;  why  they  don’t  take  kindly  to  a  relentless  ex-  chant  marine. 
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'^Hand-Made  Forests,"  by  John  L.  Mathews. 
Conservation,  and  how  they  do  it,  really,  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

« 

ti 

u 

A  protest  against  the  tbrottling  of  our  internal 
and  coastwise  commerce  by  the  railroads,  and  the 
way  to  remedy  it. 

“Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good,"  by  Charles 
Edward  Russell. 

The  first  comjtrehensive  study  of  ideas  and  terms 
that  are  now  vital  tc^ics:  government  and  munici¬ 
pal  ownership,  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall, 
etc.  A  series  t^t  made  the  American  familiar  with 
the  experiments  in  cooperation  of  his  European  and 
Australasian  brothers. 

“Sanity  and  Democracy  in  A  merican  Cities," 

by  Charles  Edward  Russell. 

“What  a  Democracy  Would  be  Like," 

by  Richard  S.  Childs. 

Both  reporting  the  progress  of  “popular”  gov¬ 
ernment. 

William  Hard  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  au¬ 
thority  in  this  country  on  the  legal  and  industrial 
status  of  women.  Most  of  you  will  remember  vivid¬ 
ly  his  two  series:  “  The  Woman's  Invasion," 
“  The  Women  of  T o-morrow."  Women’s  prob¬ 
lems  have  never  b«n  handled  with  more  comprehen¬ 
sion,  critical  analysis,  charm,  and  sympathy. 

Prominent  among  our  efforts  in'the  field  of  science 
are  the  numerous  articles  of  Dr.  W'illiam  Hanna 
'Diomson,  informative,  popular,  authoritative.  His 
recent  highly  successful  book,  “The  Nature  of 
Physical  Life,"  appeared  originally,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure.  in  our  pages. 

Honorable  mention  must  be  made  of  Dr.  Me-. 
Comb’s  articles  on  subjects  related  to  psycho¬ 
therapy. 

“Consumption,  the  Great  White  Plague," 
by  Eugene  Wood.  A  helpful  series  of  three  articles 
on  this  national  scourge.  We  still  get  letters  about 
it  from  our  readers. 


The  Barred  Gateway 
Making  Rivers  Work 
The  New  Mississippi 


ir 


By  John  L. 
Mathews. 


The  past  is  prologue.  For  our  ninth 
birthday  pledge  we  promise  that  Every¬ 
body’s  will  continue  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  weak  and  the  wronged. 

THE  O.  HENRY  PRIZE-WINNER 

In  the  December,  1911,  number  of  Everybody’s 
we  published  an  unfinished  storj’  by  O.  Henry,  “The 
Unprofitable  Servant,”  and  offered  one  hundred 
dcJlars  for  the  best  conclusion,  or  synopsis  of  how 
the  author  would  have  ended  the  storj’.  Many 
hundreds  of  clever  solutions  were  received,  and  it 
has  been  difficult  to  select  the  winner.  The  one 
written  by  Dr.  John  I.  Cochrane  of  East  Dorset, 
Vermont,  however,  seems  to  pick  up  best  the  threads 
of  the  O.  Henry  theme  and  develop  them  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  as  well  as  adding  the  inevitable 
O.  Henr>’  “twist”  as  a  climax.  We  wish  to  express 
here  our  appreciation  of  the  interest  displayed  in  the 
contest,  and  of  the  work  done  in  preparing  the 
hundreds  of  manuscripts  offered. 

$297,000  TOO  MUCH 

In  the  April  Everybody’s  reference  was  made  to 
the  progress  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in  Missouri, 
with  the  sum  of  $300,000  indicated  as  the  fund  avail¬ 
able  at  that  time  for  the  Single  Tax  campaign  in 
that  state,  with  Dr.  William  Preston  Hill  as  preri- 
dent  of  the  association  behind  the  movement.  Mr, 
Stockbridge,  the  author  of  the  article,  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  typographical  error 
which  made  S3, 000  into  $300,000  does  grave  in¬ 
justice  to  the  cause  by  suggesting  wealth  bdiind 
it,  and  injustice  likewise  to  Dr.  Hill  and  those  as¬ 
sociated  with  him,  who  were  themselves  generous 
contributors,  then  and  later. 

DELAYED  1IAG.\ZINES 

The  Post-Office  Department  now  ships  a  large 
part  of  magazine  mail  by  freight  instead  of  by  fast 
mail  service,  as  in  the  past.  If  your  magazine  does 
not  reach  you  on  the  day  it  should,  the  delay  is 
prtffiably  caused  by  the  new  method  of  shipping. 
It  would  be  well  to  wait  a  day  or  so  before  writing 
us,  and  when  you  do,  write  your  postmaster  also, 
asking  him  to  investigate  the  delay. 

A  WRONG  CONNOTATION 


This  is  some  of  our  graver  work.  We  have  not, 
however.  Defected  the  purely  informative  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  Our  fiction  has  included  all  types — 
tragic,  humorous,  speculative,  problematic.  Our 
special  artides  have  ranged  from  rare  roses  to 
Chinese  education;  from  lassoing  wild  animals  to 
glimpses  of  lobster-palace  society.  Not  forgetting 
our  regular  departments — The  Players,  The  Books, 
The  chestnuts.  The  Little  Stories  of  Real  Life,  and 
Everybody’s  .\lmanack. 


In  the  March  instalment  of  “Big  Business  and 
the  Bench,”  by  C.  P.  Connolly,  reference  was  made 
to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  who 
“incorporated  in  a  decision  a  budget  of  statistics 
prepared  by  railway  agents  which  had  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  as  evidence  in  the  case.”  Mr.  Connolly 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  expression 
and  the  other  comments  for  which  he  criticized  the 
judge  were  parts  of  a  dissenting  opinion,  and  not  of 
the  majority  decision  handed  down  by  the  court. 
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